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THE WARNING VOICE. 


2y the Author of “ Mrs, Larkalt's Boarding School,” “ Man and 
Ms‘ Idol,” he. “ 





OHAPTER XV. 
CERCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
Who shall unravel the entan chain 
That winds aboat its victim, like the snake 
About the Laocoon, till in the end 
It crushes out innocance—hononr—life ? 
He stood withiti tis peril Marner. 

Tue excitement attending that day's; proceedings 
Vefore the county magistrates was intense beyond de- 
eription, ‘ r 

Invention could hardly improve upon’ the strange- 
uess of the facts. ‘Yet what it could do in the way of 
brightening the colouring of the case it did, and’ ra- 
mours of the most startling description’ spread‘ on all 
sides, like wild of 

The relations between Andrew Nolan, the gentle- 
man’s son, and Radical Holt opened a fine field for the 
The they en tay been leagued togethe 

at they were and. on nl together 
for black and wicked pur plese denbted, nad it 
Was generally held te be a fine illustration of the 
woving of Providence that, though they might have 
Concealed their part, in the fate of Lady Lydia Ingar- 
stone so long, their second crime — the attempted 
uurder of Curly, Holt—had, brought, all to light. 

The justices’ room was crammed, 43} 

And this was the feeling of the hundreds who con- 
trived to squeeze themselyes.into it, or blecked up the 
passage, or in at the open window, or clustered 
like fruit in the branches of trees outside, content 
o get a sight of the prisoners, thongh the proceedings 
only reached their ears like the drowsy hum from a 
Breat beehive, ; 

All condemned: none pitied. 

The prisoners stood side by side, though somewhat 
cart frem one another, and witha group of eonstables 
one ra presented a striking contrast in every- 

‘ng, but this—that they alike preserved a calm, 
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[XEZEDE’S NOCTURNAL VISIT TO DARN CROOK. ] 


defiant bearing, such a bearing as was consistent 
with innocence, but which greatly exasperated the 
spectators, who set it down to shameless and hard- 
ened bravado, ; 

Befure the proceedings opened, the. presiding 
magistrate, Sir Peto Lynn, could not resist ing 
himself to Nolan. He had been the first, on tlie last 
occasion, to advise his being let out an bail, and the 
reappearance of the young man under existing . cir- 
cumstances, was a reflection on his judgment such as 
magisterial flesh and blood was not likely to endure 


calmly, ; 

7 Tan shocked at seeing you, before meagain under 
such suspicious circumstances, Andrew. Nolan,”.. he 
said. “I did hope. that when you left this court the 
other day, you would only re-enter it to be honourably 
acquitted of the charge against you. I believed you 
innocest——” — 

“Aud I am innocent,” interposed, Nolan, an angry , 
flush suffusing his fece. 

“ Pray do not interrupt,” said, Sir Peto, angrily, .“I 
was about tosay that I believed you unfortunate, but; 


innocent, I won't even, now say that, you are guilty 


—I will hear the evidence first; but I candidly con- 
fess that. my faith in you is shaken, and, I’m,sorry for 
it.” 


The charge before the court. that morning was the 
assault and robbery on Curly Holt ; -but it was clearly 
understood. that. the evidence given on, that .mizior 
charge would have an important bedring on. the 
more serious, offence of which both prisoners were 
suspected—namely, the murder of Lord Ingarstone’s 
daughter. 

The first witness was the constable who had cap- 
tured them. ; 

He stated that he was crossing the mor, accompa- 
nied by ;two. brother constables, when. they were 
startled at hearing a faint. moan. On opening their 
lanterns and shedding the light around, they perceive q 
the body of a man lying on the ground. He wa, 
apparently dead, They immediately recognijed him 
as the son of Morris Holt, Having made o ‘nasty sur- 
vey of the spot, which wag apparently deserted, they 
took up the bedy, with the intention of conveying it 
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to Iugarstone, Just at that moment, low, whistle 


sounded, apparently close by. 
“‘ What did you do then?” asked the bench. 
“T thought there was. someick up.” 
- Never mind what you thought. What did you 


“T sent the two constables on with the body, and 
shut up my lantern. Then I dropped on the ground, 
and laid there, quiet as @ mouse. ‘I'he nigiit was quite 
dark and very still, and it was impossible for mo to be 


a. 

“ Well? What happened?” 

“I laid there and, waited.; Presently I heard 
voices.” . 

“Close, to you?” 

** Well, they wasn't far off. For all that, I couldn't 
make, out what they were talking about. .On'y a werd 
here and there like,” 

“ And what. words did you hear? ” 

“ Well, your worship, one of 'em was ‘ Redgrave. 

Nolan started, and looked eagerly at the witness. 
Evidently he feared some revelation—some exposure. 
Nor were the crowd legs startled.. ‘Tbe relations be- 
tween, Nolan and Redgrave had ooaed out. It had 
been taken, for. granted that they. were rivals for 
the hand of Beatrice Ingarstone, and thus the mention 
of Redgta-ve’s name created a strong semsation. ' 

“What other words did yeu hear?” asked Sir 
Peto.Uynn, who was # fat, parple-faced man, with 
his mouth always,open, as if agape for information. 

“ Theve.. was someick aout ‘ revenge,’ sir. I 
heard: that —- and, there was a good deal of confused 
talking as I shouldn't like to swear to.” 

Nolan's uneasiness seemed to die away. Theo reve- 
lation he had ex: had nat been made. 

“ What followed 2 ” asked the bench. 

“Why, gen’lemen, after a while these voices diet 
away, I don’t jestly know how. And there was si- 
lence,...Bo, alter. 1’d. beem laying some time on the 
grass, thought I'd get up and prowl about a bit, 
for fear 1 might lose the very parties I was in search 
of, 1 dic\ so, and wefore long 1 discovered a seoret 
way through the ‘oramble-hedge down inte the old 
saud-pit, T goes down and prowls about a little, aud 
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then I finds a Shed fp a corer, and in thaé shed tilere 
was stowed away this gen‘lerfian tigre” Mpointiag to 
Nolan—“ and éat.gen'ldman @here.” 

The constable points to Tim Holt, who has a 
somewhat scarecrow aspect, and a titter goes through, 


the court. 
“ They were. both together 2.” he. is. asked.. — 


anf 
“Both. Thick as thieves, beggin’ your worship’s =o two subsequently found together by the 


pardom: I charged. ’érh with the assault, which I 
thouzht it wasa murder then, and they bothswore they 
was innycent—parfickly innycent.” 

Another laugh. The constable feels he has his 
audience wit!: him now, and is prepared to make any 
amount of fun out of the case; bat their worships do 
not quite see things in that view. 

The chairman says: 

“And I suppose you took, them? Ww 
there any other person abomt@etheitime ? 

“ Nota goul, sir.” : 

“ Yoware sure of that?™ = : 

“ T can take my oath of a 

“ Did you ask the prtisoue 
in tliat strange place at that 

“I did; but they wasinn 


now, was 


: 


He felt, that, and his heart melted jat the thaaght of 

the stragyle itmust have cost. t % tf 

‘And@all, aaié now turned out, in ¥ain 

His guarded testimony was powerless to save his 

brother, while itabselutely streigthened. the evidence 

agtinst Nolan, sinceit'washach more probable that | 
murderous. attack should be uudertaken by two}. 


constable, 

Some._further. evidence,..of.a formal character, 
having been taken, the court called upon Andrew 
Nolan to say what he chose in his defence. 

“T have nothing to say,” was his reply, ‘ except 





cent of this as a chila unborn.” 


’ vy, a, Sa 
“Don't doit, Bim!” she cried. “Oh, don't ~don' 
it. You mustn’f let @noth@r one suffer for your 


crime, “Confess it, @ud beg fer merey 


The lad looked at her with a face full of anger ang 


alarm: * | 


“For heaven's sake, mother, be quiet!” he cried, 
“1 can't; Pim & can't hold my tongne and see 


another man condemned, while | know——” 


Tim interrupted with a fierce oath. 
“ You know nothing |” he shouted, 





“Tm as inno. 


Lord Ingarstone, who had quietly watched the pro- 


ceedings, suddenly rose. 


what I have said. The weight of evidence against &. “Were you the woman who sent me the note?” jy 


me is, I admit, very strong. I am, nevertheless, fi 
innocent. It was by mere chance that I was up 

the spot, and that I was found in the company of my 
fellow prisoner.” 


; which led to your being found in the bufin 
‘COmpany with Holt?” ; 

Nolgn changed colour, and hung down his head. 

Whee could he reply ? 

He @uld not telthis story. He could net put 
Words. his love for Beatrice Ingarstone—hie bh 
an at the prospect of losing her, nor the ible. 


ek: . 
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The 

moré serious’ § 

in the minds @f @ 

should Holt -atitek his brother 
thesé placar's, whieh so seriously 


ae: 


te Fob him o 
him? That 


Nolan as uel eeping the pla- 


cards Out of pen said that Holt gave him 

the diamonds which had led to his fieding himself im 

his preset awkward position. “ ‘l'rue,” peoplt argued, 

“it was easy to say that. But when he was con- 

fronted with Holt, might not the lad make some 

awkward statements by no means easy to get over ? ” 

Of course he might. While Holt was out of the way, 

Nolan might be believed; if Holt was found, things 

might wear a very different aspect. In this ‘way a 

motive was found’ for “Nolan's participation in this! 

fresh outrage. 

No wouder, then, that the prisoners and the éoutt: 
were alike moved at the crowning poift in the con- 
stable’s evidence. : 

‘The depositions of Martin (otherwise Carly) Holt 
were next read, 

These had been taken in the grey dawn beforé Sir 
Peto Lynn, who had left Wis: bed and gone down to} 
Holt’s cottage for thé purposé; as it was doabtful 
whether the young man—then for the first time sen- 
sible—would survive the effect of his injuriés. 

Whey were very briéf. ‘They described Curly’s journey 
to the printer's for the bilis about the murder;' but 
stated distinctly that he was not aware 6f the natiire 
of them, as le had rherély given ® sealed order to the! 
printer, and called again in a few heures; when a parcel 
was delivered ta itm. Then followed a description of 
his home journey, ‘and of his Leing attacked. And! 
then followed this ~tatenrént : 

“T will sotswear to the person by whom T was at- 
tacked. ‘The night‘was very dark, avd after the first! 
blow I became insensibla [had not seén my brother 
‘Timothy for many yoars, It might have Been him. I 
will net swear.” " 

“And he coald not, said Sit Peto Lynn, by wily of! 
explauation to the court. 
lirious duving the aight, and’ le eotld’ not discrimi- 
nate between what. had happened and what he 
had imagined. | Ber that-reasea'ie deglined ‘to 

swear.” 

_As Tim Hblt ‘heard Mthese words; ‘he sadden}y hid | 
lds face in his haads,- “He: was eowvulked with gobs, 
and the tears tricisled throagh. Lis fingers. 

= was:too mu¢i. 

rong, suspicion, erueléy he could end yre: 
was used te that, and oie it; ‘but. kin ‘adeas aa 
& stranger to his-experience, and i unma qned’ litm 
He. kuew well enouzh what that deposit jion ineant.| 
Brotherly love had got the better of everyt dhing-even 
of truth, Curly would not give evidence ; sgaitist him. 


was an obyiéws qiiéstion, and the ab ones. sup- 
plied a motive thé offetiée__. p Was Hot | you? ” 


eourt 4 
ot S : 
“upon. the) 


“Hé said te’had been dé-|f voice. 


of jealous ity, which had sprung: 
; Ormond Hare Much less come 
n with that m ious te 


8 


‘unless, indeed; he wai ett 

ito tell of thettidnight 4 

upact between them, andit 

‘them to meet again andiagain. 
Clearly he Gould but Ge silems, 
He eguld nt explain hy be, 
. : > ’ 





Avidtew Nolan cast a quick, scrutinizing glance at 
the face of his fellow prisoner. From thet source, if 
from any, he felt, hope must come. ce 

There was a moment's pause. 

“ Well? ” continued the magistrate. 

“| have nothing to. say,” 

That was his answer, and with it Nolan’s heart sank 
like # stone. iaiiied tidied ¢ _ 

“ Nothing ?* he rather flian as’ 

“Nota word.” 

The young sailor glared, and clutched at the table 
Before him for support. ’ ‘ 

Te hriudreds of eves in tliat crowded ‘court glanded 
froni than to nian—from the gentloiian who ‘had 
Written His oth actusatioi fh his tefusil to siy wity 
he had gone ta thé sat pit; to thé raged outcast who: 
this doggedly Teftised yay ait explavation of his 
conduct, and’ thé ‘ininds ofall Were made up. They 
hed no doubt as to the guilt of the two men in this 
and ‘ih that still more serious matter of Ingarstoue's | 
daugtiter’s murdér. That ‘they’ were to- | 
fether—that they played into ‘eadl other's hatids, | 
wid Were afraid of mutual ¢rimination fa anything | 
théy might say, Was clearas ioonday. 

Their wors):ips.on the bench could not refrain froth 
takitig the same view. 

“ Well,” said Sir Peto Lynn, after consulting with 
‘his brother magistrates, * out’ minds are quite made | 
‘up. Wecan only take the evidence ad it stands, and, 
upon that We ate bédad to say that’ it is our paiofil 
duty to comimit both af’ you.to'trial for this murderous 
‘attick On Martin Hott. “Mean white, it will betome fy: 
duty to inquire hew far this evidence goes to support, 
‘the more sériews charge of inurder already directed | 

drew Nolan——" ; 
+ fot heaven's sake, stay!” cried a shrill 


AllTooked'in the ditectién from whith ft rer 

A woman vas making her way firdti¢h the crowd; 
and as she spoke,she reached the witness box, aid balf 
fell, clinging to tlie rails as she Aid'so. 
oe Who are you? what does this mean? 'asked Sir 
to. : : - 

“ T'm his ‘itiother, ‘geritlemen—Annah “Holt, his) 
mother!” exclaimed the fainting womin, 

“And what have you to say?” demanded ‘his 


worslidp. 

é seems ‘idd turned toward Tim Holt, and clasping 
her thin haids, And béiding forward in an appealing 
attitude, she addressed lim with ‘streaming eyes, as if 
he alone-of all the world wete present: 





“Stay, 








“aay Task, then,” said Sir Peto Lynn, “ what called , 
old sand-pit at that hour, and what was tlie 


act ee 
segy Fee om wk hg, 1 tl 


‘of Mrs. Holt. . 

es d eut a reply in the affirmative. 

he: I — ask the voiding | what she has 

paid ip, essing the chair 

ty Sleep the Holt. silent wise sh; 

ard haworsandclaping hsbc ga 

he Ld m ye 

Don’t i» ther!” he cried out ; “ don’t go and hang 
E* ghouted the constable who acted « 

E er ton's agonistag entreaty to her to by 

withad So savehim, Hannah Holt, whose principls 

po ac! jons, and who 

i from ng Tim to commit a second 

ardor, athe cal Sepneieend hereelt to be sworn, 

sobs, aud Hysteric gasps, she 


which w: @fect that ler 


gobb 


ae 


fis Ingarstone’s 


do Ha Bi that day 2” asi 


t was ; 
8, but he never come nigh.” 
know of the murder while you waited 

* No,” thé terrified wouan;)“ I heard of i: 
as I was @ stealing home at dusk. And as soons 
ever they told me, [ said to myself: ‘It's Tim. Hes 
done it.’” 

“No, mother no!” cried out the accused lad. “Ji 
they wa tlie Inat ward) wad byer going to speak, | 
was innocent of it all.” . 

Hannah Holt shook ber head, and then relapsed iato 
hysterical sobs. ye 

“My poor boy! my poor. boy” she cried. “It's 
the solemn truth, an@ I mist speak it.” 

“But why did you never mention® this before?" 
asked Lord Lngarstene. 

“Oh, my lord,” she: answered; “ you don't know 
what a mother's feelin's is, I conkin't cast him of. 
I couldn't béxr thé ‘thought that it was his mother’s 
hand that had given him up to a cruel death. Bat 
now, when I'see as another tity suffer for tris wickel- 
néss, I aowlan’t hold-ny tongaene longer. My on- 
science wouldu’t let me do it. I should never live 
known peacecor vestto my dying! day if it had com: 
to that, aud, allalong,of shaltering of him, though le 
ining own; first-born son,” .,,; 

_ All present listened to these words with the deepest 
sympathy. 

There was scarcely a dry e 

It was pafnful. instance 
ver natural affedtion.’ Tlie agoiy Which it cost the 
woman to make the statement she had made was 
dlyvious; bit it was as clear thiateven that agony was 
i sort of relief; since it freed'the burdén under which 
the wouian's Paitin groaned for years, 

_ ‘fim Hult alone appeared wautihg in sympathy. 
‘His mother’s words seemed to drive him to distrac 


tidn. 
“ You've done it, mother!” he shrieked. “ Your? 
said it! ‘Lhey’ll bavp my life now, and all along 0! 
™ 


in the room. : 
conscience triamphing 


‘Hannah Holt covid not aiswer. ' d 
Stie liad workwd herself up to the highest point 
cburage; and now, © ae reaction, she 
fell back inté the-arts of those about her, inanimate 

‘and prostrate.- ‘ 
‘The magistrates consulted together forsome minutes 
Then Sir Peto Lyon adilressed the prisoner Holt: 7 
“ Your fellow prisoner,” tie saitl, “ has told us ¢ ' 
‘he received certain diamowds from you, as the ate 
effecting your'escape frem prison. “What have yo" 
éay to'that?’” 
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Gee. nddteeeed Aeeeotainmeanoes>< ; 

«Jt’s true, [ admit it,” replied Holt. 

«And you're &jware phat f doing so you virtually 
own that Pa wats YA poured Phat property of 
the unfor upate lady \ oad been’ so cruslly midr- 

red? “ty ee 
dent 80 bo thing thay belied to or, I was, ‘Holt 
replied; “ but I never‘knew if at the time, aiid T’ve 
only heard it now.” Peis’ : 

“fave you any Objédtiows to saying where you ‘had 
obtained those dlmonde’? “asked thé magistrate. 

“F's no use,  gir,”’ d tie’ prisoner ;” “you 
wouldn't believe me if I did. “You'd say‘I was ‘Lyia’ 
and I've no means of provin’ that I wasi't. “I may 
have some day: Dit E haven't now. I’ve tried to get 
it all these years, but I ein’t,” odie: 

“Then you decline to account'for the pdsseSsion, of 
the jewels which you ailigit you gave to Aniiew 


N 

“What's the use?” was all thst Holt answered. 

“Will on tell us. how often Ni 
have tet?” said Sir'Péto. | 

* Twice on ‘A the augwer. ““We never came 
together from the moryeut we i at Baltimore till 
I gee him in the shed in the sand-pit the other night.” 

Again their worsltips consplted, | 

en the chairman said : 

“Phis case is one of the most singnlar that has ever, 
I think,.come before us, It is impossible for us to 
‘belipve but that the two ptisongrs have all along acted 
in concert. “ Whether they were jointly guilty ‘of ‘the 
capital offence of murder, is only known 'to C 
their own consciences. That ley met not long after 
bed seo bat | Picssbeer rete ‘their hapless 
victim'is parent. now, in- 
terval of somé'years, ‘we find them toga ie the 
spot on which.a murderoua gutrage is trated, and 
when asked for their defence neither is fle of giv- 
ing one at gill satigigctory to'the'gourt. “So far a8 the 
charge of ‘murder is concerned, ‘the ‘evidence of 
Hannah Holt, taken in conjunction with the adniission. 
of her unfortunate “son, in confirmation of Nolan's 
original statement, WOUlT s6émi 46 Point to Holt as the 
Se inpaly| 

‘Nolonoil” i holt, i ye 

“ Well,” resumedhis warship,’ seshanp.at presen 
to.deal only with the assauljion Martin, of, #6. he vis 
generally termed, Carly. diolt,. "Phe evidence on, this 
charge will certainly be available on the,,ether);-but 
we have notrto loek;to. that now. On the charge of 
brutal outrage we shall commit, the prisoners for trial ; 
but in the case of Nolan we sill take bail.” 

An inevitable passion ixet who shall Wescribe the 
Leart-sickpess svlyich the two men experienced as. they 
heard it proneunced ? _ r a bad 


CHAPTDR XVL 
DARN CROOK AT HOME, 
I did not spepk—I saw her face; 
Herfacé! It was enough for mie: 
I tarned about and hear.l her'cry, 
$0, misery! .oh, misery?” Wordspcorth. 

Two or three of the mbrning papers of ‘the 3rd of 
September contained an antiouncenent Which puzzled 
the teaders, grid baffled’ tlié ingenuity of ‘all who 
sought to get a clue to the mystery ‘involved in it! | 

It was wordea thas: ": 

“Yezupe. The Veniletta. Tam in England. 6212.” 

Two mornings efter, a single line occupied fhe top 
of a column in the’ same papers.” Tt ‘consisted of ‘one 
word only. It'was that word-‘‘ Yezede.” a 

Just before midnight en the following night, @ cab 
stopped at the end of a dark, narrow ‘Jane, “which 
— Son! ‘Lower bh ar Street down’ to the diver. 

vei woman, b Uressed, alighted, paid 
tie driver, and re Pi 4 opi and ‘with ‘grea ‘bat 
dence, down he dark Jane, ‘in which ‘her ‘footsteps 
made no sound, though it was: paved with rough, an- 
gular stones, paftifulto walk upon. : 

The lane, dark and ‘narrow, .and ‘redolent ‘ 6f fool 
smélls from ‘first to last, wound in 
opened at length’ upon ‘what «a 
originally @ 
mud bank, which’ the receding titlé oPiCa 5 to ‘liave 
thrown up, and which was , gush ob- 
jects as piles-and find ‘wrecks ‘of boats— looking 
in the uncertain light ihe skeletons ‘dfextinct sea- 
mousters—tog. with cdtks, and and heaps 
of rotting -adbes, sturited! with oyster shells and broken 


rel ‘to have been 


* 


erockery. 
The:mud, which'was'every now ‘aud ‘then | soaked 
by the river water’ tide .w: “high, afforded 
jnst a footing’ no thore. Anyone Who veritured 
to stand upon it for any ‘time, soon began t6 perctive 
“yuptoms of ‘their settling: dowh, until theit feet "were 
buried to above their autos 
‘The woman who obténded on {his dismal’ place, at 
‘tis equally dismal’ ‘hoar éf ‘the night, might have 


‘known tliis, Certainly she did net ‘stop in her on- 


= course 4 moment, ‘Her pace was quick ‘and 
clermined toward the river, as if it'had been her pur- 





end yourself grounded so deeply in the mud that it 


| 


|| of movements within—n 


“questions not ‘easy of 





| 


|| ‘or two ‘frem that by which 


aff. ‘Now it waa Title Vbpttor than is | old 
ith 


to plunge into its black io in 3 “ = 
end of lite ia atl ice tind tite.” rs, aud so make an 


But as she approacligd tlie river Of ‘death, déistegd of | 


Prsaroe py her pace, my ht Would ‘do who was 
wor’ to'# pitch of despeyation, * keued 
it, and atYength doppad'ehbre fit ~ _ 

_. This was before 4 house half submerged in’ the 
tiyer mud. mi pa 
‘How’ the honse cawie to be there was a ‘mysté 
What it was used for, or whether it had apy wae, Were 
it could 1 y bea 
atgré, exposed as it was tothe river water and the'rats. 
It was too large for a house ; 9nd besides, ‘boat- 
houses do not have glazed windows, covpred, with 

shutters, or a door with a bell, as this digi. 

The chances are that years ago this-place had 
a river-side public-house of a low order, and had been 
used for that parpose until some crime was committed 
there which caused it to be abandoned, or until it 

no longer, 
answered its original purpose, 

On this, night the place appeared deserted. 

But when the wotgan stopped at the door, and 
tugged at the bell handle, which-hung out like the 
‘tongue of a mad dog, her quick eyes caught the sound 

vements. denoting that the 
summons had been heard. hie Dae n te 

The scampering away of a colgny,of'rats preceried 


the creaking of stairs, craz atten benvath the! 
tread, and hed tibia "steea “ot “Tight were yisible 


dil and |‘through ‘the cracks in the door,—wiii¢h co d of 


hothing ‘but “ rotting spars ‘fiatled er, 
held i thet places by pieces of rusty barrel. hiop.. 
“Who kuocks? ® “denianded a mgu’s ‘from 
within. ox ° 
“ Yezede;” was the reply. f 
Whe shooting of “bolls and , the’ tattling of ' rusty 
chains followed, and then the crazy door moyed, jolt- 
ing and staggering, as a door moves on broken hinges. 
‘It did not leave ‘an opening of more than’ a fout,-but 
the woman squeezed through, and found herself ‘in 
darkness. gato ba ; ; : wal 
This aroge from there being an ipa ‘door, g yard, 
tht she ad i 


through which the person admitting her had already 


diga red with the light. 
Re earstitty familiat with ‘the place, the woman at 
once pushed open that inner door, and found herself 
at the foot of 4 flight of steps, with a greasy hand- 
rope besite them,'terminating’in' Square opening, or 
roa eae td in ah upper Ghariber. 
*” Phe face'of a man “looked dowh'that aperture. A 
rough, shaggy, brutal face, with green, glittering 
eyes, clearly visible ; though the face itsélf‘ was thrown 
into shadow by the*light of a candle, which was held! 
aloof‘by a skitny hand,’at the ‘extremity of a long, 
wa: arin. 

By the light of this candle the woman ascended the 
ste 


ps. 

On doing so, she fount ‘herself ‘in’a strange place. 

It was a loft, forming ‘the'top story of 'the-dilapi- 
dated house, with a lean-to roof, and without win- 
dows. ‘From'the roof hutg'ropes of cobwebs, black 
avith agé. The ‘floor “wis also’ black, as ff it’had never 
been touched ‘since it’ was laid‘down. Such will as 
remained visible was filthy ; but was covered with 
figures in white’ aid red chalk,-sums in arithmetic, 


and | 


| Janc . “You are rich. “You might, be 
eer emt A, AAR, TRIPE, De 8 wandle- 


1 ; rubbing his 
dirty palms Mipetior, a apparent ghted ‘atthe 
miere sound of the word. “'Ricli ! ’ Yes, yes, I'd tich 
enough. No thanks to you,’ though, Mildtgd—fo 
thanks to you. And as to being a gentleman, I'am 
one. I come when I like, go wlien I like, do a¢'T Ji e, 
live asI like. What could a dook do that [ can't ? 
What could he have that I’ca'nt buy? Nothing.’ But 
there's one thing, Mildred, he can't do and I cin! he 
can’t do as he likes. And thete's one thing ‘hie can’t 
thave, and I can: he can’t’ have his liberty,"a Aook 
can’t; he’s a slave to’ fasiiion ‘and etiquette and duty 
—he’s a slave to ceremuni¢s that le cai got out of, 
and :to people he hates and cin no more get away 
from than he can fly. 3 What heis; and what 
am ['? Pm a rich man anda man—aye, and a 
gentleman, too ; and no mistake about it,” 

“A ‘geptleman!” sneered the woman, tossing her 
head with a gesture of infinite contempt. 

“ Well, my child,” said the old ‘man, his green eyes 
twinkling with delight at he annoyance, “ yon didn’t 
come here fora wrangle, I reckon. “We had enough 
o” that when we last me}, ahd—let me sed—that was 


five yeai a 
“Mare than. thy,” dip answered, eagerly, ju tf not 
pring to oyén to'that partiodlandate: 7" © 
af eh, om soe iaytel M'say six years, 
ou . . we ‘a’ 
ae | place. You waned to'rdb Et ot cal I Bast like 
hahaa 


“Rich!” muttered the hottitle ‘tan 
ain ty Ge 


“T want to rob you?” exclaimed the woman, start- 
ing up from the barrel-head on whieli'she' had taken 
a “How ‘dare you say it’? T wihted nothing 
but my rights.’ T wanted nothitg bit food and 
clothing—not offal and rags, '' ‘I wanted no more than 
a chance of making a market ‘of my brains and my 
fair face. I wasn’t born for this place. 1° wasn't 


born ‘to dr ‘ynd starve and Ww: te my ‘life in 
| voreny, and orpe” Besda, you kar whatap 


dir 
pen 
“ . know—I know!” interposed the ‘6ld' ‘man, 


entered, and | hhasti 


“ - You hareiot forgotten the ‘half-drowned sailor or 
is ate ” 

“Don't, Mildred, dont! eried tlie old than, putting 
{iis thumrbs in?his ats to ‘keep oat'the koand. i" 

“Well, wall! éhongli'tliatdier® wore suet doings 
here that I ‘could bear it’ nd“losgery and so F asked 
you for money to“let me Foin-the tribe, and “you! re- 
fused, and so we quarrelled and parted. There, there ! 
out with your thumbs I’ve done. *Owly dott say I 
tried to rob you';' beedtise, ore forall) deny it, ‘and 
there’s an end of it,” u 

She resumed het seat; and ‘her companion, looking 
up from under‘the long fringes of his eyebrows, satis- 
fied’ himself ‘that, in ‘all’ this fiereeness, there was fo 
‘danger. f 

“Well, well, my child” he said, \“piraps «you're 
right, only:yot' needn't fly out 80 ‘fieree ‘like. “Any- 
how, you left me—left me after ‘allomy? kindness 
and all-my care. But I don't*complain. “You went : 
you joined the tribe, and soon after they moved east- 
ward and carr‘ed you with them ‘into ‘Spain / 80) far 
I’ve heard. What happened next ?” 





and memoranda, often referring to thousands of 
pounds. ‘Furniture “there ‘was’ note -to speak ‘of; a 
‘deal table, black ‘and freasy , & chair-with a broken 
“Pack, and a ‘barrek’ “Phe candlestick was thé only 
‘other item, if we éxcept s ‘Wlatk ‘box, on which had 
“bebn’ chalked ‘the ‘words “ Dara ‘Crook:” ‘Heaps of 
sacks, filled with something bulky, formed a ‘back- 
ground at the far end ofthe toft. 

*“Once*mote, than, Mildred?” was’ the form in 


tottering, greeted his guest. 
‘a strange‘haughtiness in the tone if ‘which slie uttered 


ont ‘until it | it. 


“And ‘so ends our “eternal'separation)’ ’ sneered the 


man. va 
“The éyés of iis’ companién flashed fire: the glow 
i er$ spatkle Wf them was wvisible;ven throngli ‘her 
veil , 


“if Po were teally my ‘father, 
wo yt welcome ye Sato ; 

“ What! Would. yo ve me throw ‘my.ar'ms about 
you’? Would you ‘me'Htiss your lipe?/”.asked the 
other, approaching a ‘ste buy 1 ix ‘ 


I your ehbild; you 


t. 
* And no téervel. The mAn'was so féul and ‘repulsive, 
‘hfs “hitleous' face was soborne out byhis filthy flash 
and’ bettered’ garments, that the -thoaght’ of being 
touched by him was far front inviting? n” 

“ Why are yot ti this dondition ? “Why'do °yon 
live in this horrible piace? ” temandéd’ the woman, 





regarding hin and” his’ abode in” one ‘shuddering 


which the occupant of this place, :who .was old ‘and | pai 


“Tf our relation was what you a said— | pal 


a : 
The woman shrank ‘bedk, with an ‘expression lof 


“ Something happened before then,” said the ‘veiled 
‘woman, significantly. .» : ' 
“Something?” repeated the other, his green eyes 
kindling as he spoke. ! 
“ Yes. ‘Eleft you a beggar—I arrived in Spgin 
wealthy:” ) 
“Good! Clever gitl—clever girl! And how: did 
you-manage it?” : 
 {hat's)my secret,” retutned'the- woman. 
“But you may icohfide' in) mej” whined -her coim- 


nion. t j 
She ‘looked.at him with an expression of . con- 


“ ‘Yes =. once ‘more,” was “her reply ; and there-wes }'tempt. 


PA j On OF GO9 

‘“'Theo dove’ may confide dpethe haw? s’ishe said. 
4)No, no; while:L ‘keep iny on secret: cam safe ; 
when!) patt with it, whotkdowsiavhat may happen ’ 
Enough that I arrived in'Spain avith gold enough for 
my purposé/ (I) lived as: atilady. ‘Yes; from this 
Sick asd beset Wrose.at onte:to;thie height: of! which 
I had dreamed—my rank @ ‘primedss, my bame' a 
lace. I kuew'from the fitst:itiwasin:me to.fo so, 
and I did it. I realized all that | pictured «to myself 
Lae used to ‘eoverokl romaueces inthe gidom of 
this miserable hole. Rut for one thing, I should: havo 
achieved the atmost'h. citof imy (ambition, +L should 
have married a .gramdee aadrheld tankouwith tho 
highest:blood 6f Spain!” 0)» { I ; 
» Pired ‘bythe ctlought .of arhat umight have: hap- 
}- pened, she agaiai zose wnd paded to ‘and ftosher dress 
trailingowith qsilken»rgstie over thé filthy floor! 

“ And:owhat destroyed yourbright prospects? " 
asked the old man. 

“ One fatal step. ‘I had moneyybut motwenodgh. I 
wanted more.’ 1 thought Ivsaw' the way)te making 





it. ‘Ioflew4o the gaming-tables. | 1 won,» wom, aud 
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still won. I was delirious with success. Doubled 
my. stakes. Played recklessly—madly—fatally.. In 
ene gigantic throw I doubled my fortune—in one 
more I lost it, A moment before 1 had been a mil- 
lionaire—s moment, after, | was a beggar. And all 
the time I knew how it would be; but the delirium 
of play was upon me, and I, was powerless against 
in.” 

Full of action and unnatural excitement, the woman | 
told this tale. 

He of the, green eyes playing under the fringed 
eyebrows listened and watched her, as if weighing 
in his Own mind the probabilities of its truth, 

“ And when all was gone? ” he asked. 

Mildred, as he had called her, sat down, put her 
elbow on the table, and looked steadily into his, face. 

“Tt is of that E would speak to you,” she said. 
“It is through, what happened, then, that 1 am here 
te-night,, My ruin wasefiected at Cadiz, I had gone 
there for a few weeks, foliowing the track ofa Spanish 
nobleman who had shown signs of infatuation, and 


who, I felt confident, I had power .to fascinate, But |; 


without resources’ I could do. nothing. 1 was in de- 
spair,, My only resource, seemed to lie in again join- 
ing the tribe mt, to my alarm, on making inquiries, 
I found they, had departed, and hed left me to.my 
fate. In “that emergency, I accidentally. made a dis- 
covery.. Llearned that a distinguished English tra- 
vellér and hig sister had been staying, at one of the 
principal hotels... Thename of, these people instantly 
struck me! It’ would have been strange if it had 
not!” ; , , 

“ Dol know it?” i t alt 

‘Che manner, af the speaker suddenly changed. He 
regarded the waman, with the utmost jutentness. 

You do,” she replied. : 

“it was raye?.” 

“It wast”. . ’ 

The effect, of tlds communication was, terrible to 
witness... The green eyes. glowed. with fire, and the 
expression of the horrible face became’ utterly de- 
moniagal. ey 


“You did not demean yourself to these people? |, 
You did noy.ask a favour at their hands ?;” the man 
demanded. 

* No!” said the pwoman, proudly.; “I asked no- 
thing; but J did: not. hesitate to use, them for my 
0 It, was, my will to return,,to England. 

heir yacht was in the harbour, and they offered me 
a passage in it. Whatshould Ihave done? Refused 
ite” bus bells 

“ Yes.. Refused it with scorm!.” 

“No, father, no! That would have been a fool’s 
policy. The Romany blood in my veins inclines me 
to rely on ownning rather than strength, I saw my 
opportunity, and I embraced it. I accepted the offer ; 
and so not only made my way to England, but ob- 
tained a footing in the family, which I can use for a 
thousand purposes. I am their guest, father! I, 
Donna Ximena de Cordova, am the unsuspected guest 
of these our direst foes! ” 


sgt 


\ by. our 


“Have you forgotten what you have suffered from 
their kauds? ” the woman asked, 

“ Porgétten!” he cried, with a groan of anguish. 

“Has your avarige blotted out my, mother’s, me- 
mory? Have you forgotien her agony—her despai 
~her death 2?” 


“Don’t, Mildred, don’t!” cried the old mas, grarping j 


his brow in his hand, and for the first time betraying 
any weakness. 

“ They blighted your life. They made you a 
branded outcast. They left me an orphan, thrown on 
the merey of the world, And now that your time has 
come; and you have the power to avenge them, you 
think only of your gold! Pshaw! Is it mud that 
oozes through your veins, father? Is your heart dead 
and your fire extinguished?” 

Partly taunting, partly reproaching, the woman 
seemed conscious of her power to strike the listener 
in the most, vital part, 

As she paced to and fro, hissing ont these sentences, 
he writhed and groaned, _ 

Suddenly she stopped, and held ont her hand. 

“ Shall 4 have the money,? ” she demanded. 

“No, no—that is, don’t ask Mildred. . Don’t 
make me refuse you. It tears my heart to do it, It 
does—inteed, it does.”" 

She did nobmoaye. . . yn, hadi 

:* The money,}.; Shuatt Ihave it?” she repeated, 

And her, hand ;was, extended before him. 

“You -will, squander it., You'll rob me, and go 
away-—how do I know where ?—and spend it. on your 


| gay companions; and. J.shall bemo.nearer vengeance 


than Lever was! How,can I télt that you won't ?” 
The donna dropped upon her knees, 
“ An oath—come, dictate;it to me! .’ Let me swear 
ple’s oath, Let me pledge my word upon 


my mother’s. memory.’ nads £ ’ 
He of the livid os tottered to his feet, and clench- 
ing the white upraised hands in, his. horny palms, 


is as as i 


” 


+ Swear 

“T.will-—-I.do.”. ... ; 

“That you;will hold the Redgraves in perpetual 
' 


“ Yes.” : 

“ That you will accept no compromise, and be bribed 
by.no favours!” 

“ Good,” 

“ Bat. that you will,devote yourself to the end toa 
vindication of my honour, atonement for your 
mother's death, and to the 


Sestraption of the hated 
‘* I swear it.” ‘ 
She rosefrom her knees. The hands of the tivo 
united in @ fierce grasp. . Their. eyes, dilating and 
glowing with an unnatural fire, miet, in sealing. the 


unnatural compact, . 

At the same moment the solemn booming of the bell 
of St: Paul’s broke the silence of the night. 

It denoted the hour of one. 

The.donna started to her feet, 





The man thus addressed sat for a moment or two, 
uncertain how to receive this statement, whether with ; 
approva] or condemnation. 

Then he asked: 

“ And to what will this lead? ” 

“That is for you to decide. _ It is for that purpose ' 
tbat I came here to-night. But for this accident. it is | 
most improbable that you or I should ever have met , 
again in this world. . Yes, father, if L. must call -you 
80, it is the truth. I owe you nothing—not even gra- 
titude.’ You have been a parent to me only in name ; 
and when I left you, I left for ever. But. what has 
now happened has ‘changed all my. purposes, ,. I see in 
this a path to wealth, perhaps to position; and, above 
all,a sure path to vengeance. Think, fathey, think 
of that moment of trinmph which must be ours, when 
I have lured this proud Redgrave on to the point from 
which tliere is no escape—when I have.forced him ta 
accept mé as his wife—and when, at, the altar’s side, 
I turn round andshow him what he is, and who it. is 
that he has made his bride! ” 

* You are a brave girl, Mildred—a brave girl,” cried 
the old. man, holding out-his yellow, claw-like hand, 
* And you will do this? ” 

“Else why am I here? ” she asked. 

“ True+-true.” i 

“One thing only is wecessary—I must, have 
mouey.” 

The manoer of the oldman changed. 

“Money.” he g im horror. » | 

“ Yes; or I shall attempt ovhat I haveiundertaken 4 
in vain. My only ¢hanee lies in! maintaining my as- 
sumed ‘tank. ‘That will throw dust imbis eyes: ‘hat 
will make him fall an easy prey td my devices.” 

“Ne; ne—impossible!”' groaned the. miser; ‘* no. 
money.” 

“ Not even to buy revenge?” « 

He caught at the sound. His eyes glistened,,and 
his: face worked under the influence of contending 
emotions, 


j 





j 


“I must be gone,” she, cried;.‘‘the opera will be 
over, and they will have returned to the house. My 
absence will occasion suspicion, and involve the ne- 
cessity of explanation.” 

“Go, then,” said the old man; “ but stay a 
moment.” 

He -retreated to the end of the loft, tore down a 
plank which seemed part of the wall, and disclosed a 
number of rolls of bauk notes lying in a hole. From 
one of these he selected a single note, and carefully 
folded it up. Having done s0,,he turned sharply on 
the woman, ' 

Her eyes were gloating on the trvasure thus sud- 
denly displayed to them, as the eyes of an animal gloat 
over anticipated prey.. ; 

“Ho! ho!” chuckled the old man. “It makes 
your mouth, water, does it? It makes your blood 
ting}je and your fingers clutch together? . All in good 
time, my lass; all in good time! You'll have ae " 
never fear; and, your share ‘ll be none the less for 


bringing these Redgraves to book. Meantime, take | 


thiig"—and he tossed, the. note toward her—‘ ‘twill 
serye your present (pu And now; one word 
more. You have heard of this murder down at In- 
ee?” ' 

‘Ihe donna started, and her cheeks became livid. 

“You know that one Andrew Nolan ig suspected 
of it—may: be guilty of it, for all I know?” 

“ Yes, yes; not a doubt of it!” she cried, eagerly. 

“No matter for that. Innocent or guilty, he must 
be saved,” returned the-other. 

“ But surely ——” 

“ He must—be—sayed, I tell you; and I will tell 
you why. A,fortnight since the hateful Redgrave 
did me a last wrong. His horse’s hoofs dashed me to 
the earth. I thought,myself killed, I, believed:death 
close at hand. And in that moment there came over 
me the horrible thenght that I had jived in vain-— 
that the purpose of my life was unfulfilled, that [ should 
die unavenyed! That thought gave me strength. I 


dragged mysélf from those who had charge 
g Sogn cor eee who had most cause to bate 
foe, I racked my invention ta inflame his hatred, 
and I placed in his hands the proofs of Redgrave's 
shame. He has them now, and he must be spared 
that he may become our accomplice.” 

Pm é is guilty——” ~ : 

he. was about to urge something more against th; 
man, for whose destruction slie was s0 — _ 
they aan i lig Ay Mae olen that of a boat 
umping suddenly ag @ piles supporting 
building pes the riverside. . sa 

The woman uttered. a cry, and a cold shudder 
seemed to convulse her frame. 

“Too late!” cried the old man, starting Up in 
alarm, “ unless you can slip out as they euter.” 

He seized the light and hurried out of the room, 

His guest instinctively moved towards the dor 
and shrank behind it. : : 

en crouching, with a white. face and  palji- 
tating form, she listened, .. . ; 

Clumsy feet clattered on the stones below, clumsy 
feet ning up the stairs, Husky voices, conversi 
in whispers, were distinctly audible, and revealed tp 
the listener the fact that some was being borne 
up into the loft in which she had, just been sit. 


eo 
this something passed her, the faint 
‘the candlelight 
ea ya aah 
e. SAW it was enve rough drapery, 
like sail-cloth, and was dripping with water. 9 
It might have been a mere fancy that. the sail-cloth 
tightened and strained over a human face and over 
human limbs. ‘i » iaiaty 
| But so strong was that impression, that the women, 
who was not, as we know, wanting in courage, slipped 
from her, hiding-place, and fled. from the house in 


: hte te ina’ 


Of me, 


| 


glimmer of 
revealed it to her for a second, and 





terror. 





Kine Grorce of Greeve, during his late tour 
through his. kingdom, requested,’on his: arrival a: 
Miseol jong hi, to be shown Byron's'tomb:* | His Majesty 
was greatly shocked at: ite sondition, and 
gave orders for the immediate. repair of' the poet’s las: 
-resting-place. . 

TuERE is a belief that Wimbledon Common may, 
in the course of a year or two, fall into the hande of 
building speculators, and then faréwell to’ the great 
annual volunteer meet there. There is no other place 
near London, except’ Wormwood Scrubs, so well 
| suited ; but either Wimbledon or the latter must be 
bonght by the country, 60 as to be kept as a national 
rifle ground in perpetuity. , ; 

Tue ALABAMA AND, THE Hatreras.—All hands 
piped down, the enemy's vessel sunk, and we steam- 
ing quietly away by 8.30, all having been done in 
less than two hours. Jn fact, had it not been for our 
having the prisoners on board, we would have sworn 
nothing unusual had taken place—the watch below 
quietly sleeping in their hammocks. The conduct of 
our men was truly commendable. No flurry, no noise 
|—all calmand determined. The coolness displayed 

by them could not be surpassed by any old veterans 
——our chief boatswain’s mate apparently in his glory. 
“Sponge!” “Load with cartridge!” “Shell fire 
seconds!” “Runout!” “Well, down.com rs!” 
“Left, traverse!” “Well!” “Ready!” “Fire!” 
'Phat’s into you!” “—— you! that kills your pig!” 
.“ ‘Phat stops your wind!” &c., was. uttered as each 
shot was heard to strike with a crash that nearly 
deafened, you. The other, wain’s mate seemed 
equully to enjoy the affair. As he got his gun to bear 
upon the enemy, he would, take aim, aud banging 
away, would plug her, exclaiming, as each shot told: 
“That's from the scum of England!” “ ‘That's 
Brifish pill for you to swallow!” the New York papes 
having once stated that our men were. the “scum of 
England.” All other guns were served with equal 
precision.. We were struck, seven times; only one 
man being burt during the engagement, and he only 
receiving @ flesh wound in the cheek. One sho 
struck under the counter, penetrating as far a8 ® 
timber, then glancing off ; @ second struck the funnel ; 
a third going through the side, across the berth-deck, 
and into the opposite side; another raising the deuce 
in the lamp-room; the others lodging in the coal- 
bunkers. Taking a. shell, up, and.,examining, it, v° 
found, it filled with sand instead of powder. The 
enemy's fire was directed chiefly towards our ster, 
the shota flying pretty quick over, the quarter-deck, 
near to where our eaptin was standing. As they 
came whizzing over him, he, with his ysual couluess, 
would exclaim: “Give it to; the rascals!” “Aim 
low, men!” “ Don’t be-all night sinking that fellow: 
when, for all or anything we knew,.she might here 

en an iron-clad or a ram.——" The Cruise of the Ali- 
a Lene the Sumter.” By. Commander f. Semmes. 
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BONDAGE OF BRANDON. 


CHAPTER kL 
Upanehor! Soon must change the lay of merry craftsmen 


For the yeo-heave-o! and the heave-away! and the sighing 
seaman’s cheer, 
When weighing slow at eve they go far from love “A home. 
non, 


Iv engaging himeelf as servant to Sir Lawrence 
Allingford, Girling acted with considerable sense and 
foresight. He had made inquiries amongst different 
people in Kirkdale, on his arrival in the town, and he 
found that Lady Brandon was married and had gone 
abroad. Of course, he did not know that the baronet 
intended to pursue her ladyship; but he imagined that 
he might do so, A long time had. elapsed since the 
(ay on which Girling had fallen wounded and. bleed- 
ing on the floor of the drawing-room of Brandon 
House, and so many things had occurred since then, 
that his image was obliterated from Sir Lawrence's 
wind, and he had not the least idea that his new valet 
was the persecutor of Lady Brandon. 

His disappointment on first hearing that Lady 
Blanche had escaped him, was intense; but, he con- 
soled himself with the reflection that when he was 
fortunate enough tofind her, her terror of his denuncia- 
tion would be greater than before. He soon gathered 
from hig master’s conversation with the Count de 
Cannes, that they were going abroad, nor was he kept 
long in ignorance of Sir Lawrence's motive in under- 
taking a long and perilous journey. 

The master was animated by an ardent longing for 
*evenge, the man was buoyed up with a hopeof plunder. 
Like twoslenth hounds, they were prepared to follow 
the trail, if they could once strike it, 

They arrived in Paris on a cold, showery morning. 
The railway officials. and customs officers were 
huddled up in their great military looking cloaks, and 
seemed unenamoured of, their business, which, they 
would, on that particular morning, have been glad. to 
exchange for any other. ‘The customs clerks dipped 
their hands inte the baggage in a listless manner; but 
though they might appear sleepy and pre: oceupied, 
they did not allow a couple of boxes of the, count’s 
cigars to pass without making them pay duty; nor 
Nip they kinder to. Sir Lawrence Allingford, who 

ad three or four pounds of prepared opium in his 
portmanteau. 

The travellers went tothe grand hotel, which has 
nearly superseded in popularity its predecessor of the 
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[THE BALL AT GIBRALTAR.] 

Louvre; and, having bired a suite of rooms, prepared 
to indulge in an opium-smoking debauch, which was 
an interesting occupation they had been unable to en- 
gage in for some time past. This wonld waste four 
or. five days; but time was no great-object to either of 
them, so they gave way to their vicious proclivities, 
and steeped their.senses in happy, but pernicious ob- 
livion. When the fit was over, they rose from their 
couches, lodking like shadowy ghosts. Sir Lawrence 
Allingford was thin, cadaverous, and: hollow cheeked. 
He became abstracted, and contracted a habit of listen- 
ing to what was said to him without taking the trouble 
to make any reply. He gazed vacantly out of the 
window, and would stand for hours as if his wits 
were wool gathering. 

When they engaged rooms at ‘the hotel, the clerk 
at the office inquired their names, which was % cus- 
tomary proceeding. Sir Lawrence stated who he 
was ; but the count, with a discretion that did him in- 
finite credit, gave his name as M. Pierre. He thought 
that Mr. Littleboy, who seémed familiar with’ tele- 
graphy in all its branches, might, on gaining his 
liberty, communicate with the police of free and in- 
dependent England, with a view to the/discovery of 
the Count de Cannes. So that astute individual was 
perfectly content to sink his rauk, and become a 
plebeian for the time being. 

“ Why do you call yourself M. Pierre?” asked 
the baronet, as they were ascending the grand stair- 
case of the hotel. 

“ For the most simple reason in the world.” 

“ And that is?” 

“T have my whims, like other people.” 

“It is one of your whims, I presume, to be called 
Monsieur Pierre ? ” 

“Why—yes. I find it very tiresome to be addressed 
continually as count by 4 parcel of jobsequious lac- 
queys, who only do so because they expect to be well 
paid for their civility. So you see; my dear Alling- 

‘ord—” 

“ But Pierre is such a common name.” 

“80 mueh the better.” 

“How do you make that out?” 

“ T shall travel all the cheaper, my friend. A man 
with acommon name is never expected to pay so 
much as a milord. ,Js it not the case with your Joneses, 
your Smiths, and your Browne, to say nothing of 
the tribe called Robinson ? ” 

“ What,is a. trifle of money, to you?” replied Sir 
Lawrence Allingford; “you are rich, and can afford 
to: pay for a trivial concession to hereditary rank,” 

“ You say Lam rich?” 

“]T have always heard so.” 





“T have enough to live upon,” returned the ‘count, 
complacently; adding, sotto voce, “that last wind- 
fall came in most opportunely; had it not been for 
that, it would have gone bard with me to have collected 
funds sufficient for this charming continental. tour, 
which is just beginning so auspiciously. You are 
out of sorts to-day,” continued the count. 

“ A little. I confess it.” 

“ Let us go somewhere.” 

“Oh! how easy it is to say that. What I com- 
plain of is'that there is nowhere to go. I have lived 
too long, de Cannes—or shall it be Mons. Pierre? ” 

“De Cannes to you. Mons. Pierre to the vulgar.” 

“Very well... As I was saying, I have seen every- 
thing. Lam likethe Macedonian—I want'a new world.” 

“T pity you,” replied the count. “I am bappy to 
say that the world has yet charms for me. Set your 
heart on something, and make it the grand object of 
your life, and I will answer for it you will not feel 
wearied,” 

“ What shall I do?” 

“Turn Jew, or become a Greek. Goabout seeking 
whom you may.deyour. Dabble in stocks and shares, 
and embark in money-making enterprises. If the 
stock exchange does not lend you excitement, your 
case is hopeless, for nothing will.” 

“Ts a money-making life so alluring?” 

“More so than I can describe. The enjoyment is 
in the chase of a fortune, not in the possession of it.” 

“Phat sounds paradoxical.” 

“ Nevertheless, it is true. The fact is, my. dear 
fellow, you have been jilted and thrown over by a 
pretty woman, and you are out of condition in con- 
sequence. But what folly!” 

Sir Lawrence placed his hand upon his heart, as if 
to check its tumultuous beating. 

“Do you know what the fisherman said when. his 
line broke, and he lost the leviathan of the deep. he 
thought he was going to catch? ” 

Sir Lawrence thought he had heard the story be- 
fore, but he was too polite to say so. 

“You donot? then I, will tell you., He said there 
are as good fish in the sea as ever came out of i; and, 
believe me, rich, pretty, marriageable young ladies 
are as plentiful as blackberries, and would be glad: to 
meet with a man in your position, with your title and 
other accessories,” i a 

Sir Lawrence shook his head sadly, and aaid: 

“ No—no, count. Blanche was the only one; bnt 
no matter, A man of.the world, like yourself, should 
know that, when the heart loves truly, and its love je 
blighted, it can never love again—never—never— 
never.” 
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With this solemn, mournful refrain upon his lips, 
he left the room, and the Count de Cannes was 
alone. 

“ Well!” exclaimed the count, “if ever I worried 
myself about a woman as that man is worrying him- 
self, I should deserve all the misery that the world 
could supply me with, and the world.is an-excellent 
purveyor of misery. Nothing ¢an com with it. 
- least, nothing that I have ever met w or heard 
ft) Aad 


‘this highly moral soliloquy, a knock 
tithe door. 
id,” waid the count. 
here, please, ar? ” 
please, ke baid. 
‘He was bord @shOr tite ago, but he ia not | 


ree 
vert sth igen you 
was ‘te Witldiaw, when the Couit de 
16 hefty may” 
of y, seemed. He could 
‘wut; and, in consequéiice, he 
Phlike’te Girling from the 


his mind to question ite 
. Here was one, and Re 





wut ff the end of a) 


it aan mene y: 


“ Well, fiy friend? 
disconcerted you.” 

“What right have you to put questions to me?” 
cried Girling, forgetting his assumed character. 

“The right of might, my good fellow, which you 
will find is always omnipotent.” 

im aibtiyoun servant,” growled the man, with re- 
Melon expressed in every lineanient of his counte- | 
nanes 

“ Portanately for ‘yourself; you are not; but you 
aro the servant of a friend of mine, who, I am sure, 
‘will nef sanvtion the least impertinence on your part 
tome.” 

“ Better let Sir Lawrence speak for himself!” 

The count no sooner heard this exclamation’ than 
be robe fréth his thair, took two strides towards 
Givling;dnl grasped him by the shoalder. Girling 
writhed atid twisted benéath that poweiful grasp, but 
ait hid-offorts were insufficiént to extricate him. His 
struggles were very violent, and so energetic was he 
that a catasttophe he would have given worlds to 
‘svert took place. 

Tlfe-count, who was «a passionate man, applied his 
foot with cousiderable foree to the antipodes of Girl- 
ing's heall, and-as his victim guvé a sudden plunge, 
-his shirt and coat gave way, baring his shoblder. 

As chance would have it, it was the identical 
shoulder-upon which-the imeffaceable mark branding 
hit as a deserter was imprinted, With a how! like 
time of a denon plunged for the first time in the 
Burning waters of the suiphur lake, Girling made a 
frantic effort to ebcape from the gtasp of the count, 
and succeeded. 

a. it was tod/late for him to conceal the tdil-tale 
letter. i 

The count had distinotly seen the letter D, and ‘had 
a@tawti His ¥wn dondlusions. 

* A @eserter from ‘the army,” he thought to bim- 
et. *“& Vreadedimana black sheep! Ah! I was 
not far wrong in my surihises; but when did my in- 
tuttions ever deestve me? Ican always tell what a 
man is when I have s¢en half-eh-hour mM his com- 

” 
Wiating tebfested to & ‘vtrnet of the room, and 
crouched down there, budding himself together in a 
Wie 764 hexp; casting a giance 80 maniacal, se fall of | 
venom, so malignant #t the count that even he Was 
srhck by the intensity of the batréed it conveyed. 
pe et-hawdketobief lay upon the floor, and the 
Biiatched it up, for ‘some letters Written in red 
fh Ta Otic berter arrested ‘bis attention. Tt was a) 
henaWérchiet that had ‘bought for ber tvusband 
at Richmond, in the days of his illness, and hemmed 
and markda for fm with the initial detter of his 
Obvistian neiné, and Wis strnenie in full. 

The cburit held ‘the fluttering pices of cotton up ‘to 
thé Tight, and read<-W. Girling. A flesh of ‘sativinc- 
tidh ‘irradiated 'the fase Of Mie Count de Cannes, Who 





seated himself once more in the arm-chair, smoked 


away gaily at his cigar, 
tone: 
“So you have been in the army, my friend.” 


*% Suppos have, what then?" @eplied Girling, 
who wae at ha, 

| “Only this. Bem, didn’s seem ite Tike it, for you 

left it without leave.” ‘ Sy 


“ Curse you for knowing it!” 
“Tt appears that they liked you about as/iiuch as 


you liked them,” continued the count. 
“That wasn’t much ; : 
“Anyhow, they Wal a you should re- 
¥ 


re fre “ie 
it, fast ‘for the ak 
Mi iare ot 


and ath as 
as I am-with the 


the 
ac- 


RH notion of this remark, bil ton- 


SS 
10h! at false pre Well, 
§ Bifling, and himself by 
y ‘Mag, he 48 \@Wilty of a false 
cn’ Riplo gain @ situation, 
a an of thé law, H 
K” wid Girling, in | 
wr Iwappose my 


; 


Angle 


ie io 


aphex 3 


mM ng fraitile= 
@it,” said Girling, 
=e ; ho, 
f 0 Sount, Ww 
*0eh as will b 


as n oc- 
; Z ehough 1 to 
become a dangerous enémy. ">. ied? Ys 

It was not Girling’s policy to make an siemy Of 
anyone, for he wished to find Lady Brandon, out of 
whom he knoW Re sould extract & large sum of mone 
as the price of this. sitende. He had learnt, 
listening to his master's conversation, that Sir Law- 
renee wds going to'scdur Europe after Laaly Blanche, 
and conseq uehtly’Girtlitg was convinced thwt it was 
better for’ him ‘to’ endure any indignity, put-up with 
any ill-treatment, and submit. ‘to eny amount 
seurrilous belatiour Tether thaacbe: i from 
Sir Lawrénce'sservite. ) 

What éimtice tied he of fedivg Lady Bra by 
his owh wuiidéd bxertions? ‘None'at all. He jiad uo 
money, hé Gould ‘wet undertake long voyages, he was 
unable te preséeute the search Which Sit Lawtence 
had wndertakes, and in eonsequence he would have 
consented to ‘be ‘tram pltd into fhe very dust rather 
than be sent away from a service which pronsised in 
the end to be vory ‘lucrative: . » weld 

“On the contrary,” replied the conat; “it would 
interest nie.” 

“Tan in your power dafiiciently already.” 

“ You admit that ? ” 

“How'can [help it?” 

“Tf so, Ica otush you 
Cannes, 

“1 won’tidenly it, sir.” 

“ Tell mo everything, them, It's your only chance. 
If you temain obdurate, and ‘refuse to — my 
curiosity, I shall communivate the diséovery i -have 
made to Sir Lawrents Atlugford ; and when hé is 
aware of one or two little facts of importance, of Which 
I have every reason to believe he is ‘at present in ig- 
norance, he willthiost likely to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of dismissing from his service @ man ‘wie has 
abused his credulity aid imposed upon bis good 
natare.” 

“ What do you 
passion once more 
object to ry mania, do you ?” 

* T-dbjéct to nothing.” : 

“It does'nt matter if you do ; Ling'or Géiling is as 
geod as Pierre, any day.” 

“Oh, oh!” exelnimed the :Oownt deOasrmes. “ You 


whenever I like,” said De 


want to know ?” said Gitling, when 
‘overcame ‘his prudence, “ You 


| are not an animal with sharp teetl ; but‘you ean bite, I 


find. That is a valualie discovery; I must draw 
those shatp pointed teoth, or you may ‘be tiidchie- 
‘vous.” . 

“ Draw 'em ‘and welcome, if you are able to do it,” 
replied Uirling, défiewtty. - 

“Now my friend, look here,” ‘said De Osnnes, 
sternly.“ T am tot 'in\ the ‘habit of wasting my time 
in vapid eotvetedtiot. “1 offer you ‘peace’or war.” 
He held out ‘his thés.. “Take your ehoite—which | 
will you have? You are welcome 'to either. ‘Think 
well before you decide ; for if you-go.te war with me, 


Ae r he would live or die,” 
* © Youchad better go,” the 


of | in 





t 


a 
| 


and said, in a bantering youdestroy yourself. I give no quarter, T annihj- 
la 


te those who are opposed to me.” 

Girling rose from his recumbent position, gathered 
his tattered garments about him, walked towards the 
count, and saidiin a déaided tone: 

“Peace.” | rw 3 

“You peace?” 

“ I do. . s 

“ All the better for you. you must know 
your surrender is oondiiioaate = 

“ Hee ogre . 

y- F d@.not accept 
bre Sir 


elect to have 


unless:“yén {, 
wrence Alling foat's + doe 


year or two y Won retarmed to 
England, ordre had &n opportanity of following her 
independently. He argeed that her nd would 
wish to return to his friendsin a shortitime, or that her 
sense of duty woul constrain Blanche to hasten back 
to Kirkdale Priory to wutse the earl, her brother, who 
‘was in so dangerous 4 position since his recent acci- 
Gent, that the most skilful physicians could not wy 


claimed ; “I hate 
If you sliould ohange 
me} bit if I do not see 
I shall tell your master 
ia his employ, and pwo- 


mot 
your ming 
you 
that he dn 
thing more than that.” 
‘“ Perhaps,” replied Girling, with marked insolence, 
“if I knew the antecedents of Monsieur Pierre, | 


could enlighten Sir Lawrente as to the character of 
his friend,” 


feito say “et 
o'lock toad 
® broken 60 


gives you full and perfect pérmission to 
do as you like,” said the count, blandly ; “ nothing that 
a man of your stamp cati 6ayWwill Be able to injure him 
= That Yemaina to bo proved,” mm 

“ That remains to be ” muttered Gitling, as 
he -~ the room. righ - ' 

“ That's a, pretty scoundrel; I'll lay my life,”em 
claimed the hea when the tallow ae as “ 
have seldom met with a more determined dog, Lem 
sorry hiéwonld hot ‘be communicative ; but as he has 
thoseti ts, ‘® discreet retiovnce, he niast do 

De Canties was: ‘at the discovery he had 
made, although he eowld not help feeling annoyed at 
Girling’s obstinacy. He thought that-the man’s secret 
was worth knowing, and he was chagrined at not 
being able to discover it. ' He waited in the drawing- 
room for #n hour before dinuer, but Girling did not 
tmuke his appearance, so be teééol¥ed to tell Sir Law- 
rence Allingford of his diseovery, whiich he felt sure 
would occasion the Valet’s instant dismissal, 

Diuner time arrived, and thé two gentiemen sat 
down to a quiet dintier in theit own apxtments. 

Is not this better’ than’ dining at ‘a tafé ?” ex- 
Cuiméd the count. 

* Very much; I think, and I pteéfet it to a table 
a'h6te ; cafés ate tov hot, and table a too noisy.” 

“To cosmo pelites like Oarselves they are so, bat 
to young ‘people well, for’ them they ‘hate their 


“ Quite 80,” reptied Sir Lawrence. 
“ By the way, 1 “widhed to” speak "to you abouts 
matter, whiGh indeed fs so trifling as to be 
almost unworthy of notice.” © 

“ out.” 

“ Are you in the habit-of engaging servants without 
aor — Tite. Foe atbrepdaking,’t 

I cannot ay Tam. on are: ing, T suppose, 
of'the man Ling ?” 

“(Exuotly. 1 thuve every reason to believe that you 
are deceived it’ him.” 

“in what way?” 

“ Do you know fing about him?" — 

“ Absolutely nothing, except that he was in Lady 

n’s service.” 

“ You have his ‘word for that?” 

* More’ than “that; he’ méntioned certain sircum- 
‘stances dnd events, which tend to confirm bis state 
ment,” replied the baronet. 4 

 — you aware that he ig broken soldier? 

a 0.” if 
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as y 
« Nor that he. is branded. with the letter D, which 
goclaims him a deserter?” 
“J certainly was. not aware of these facts,” said Sir 
Lewreuce, in some confugion,. 
“Jthought not. Perhaps you did not. know,that 
tig entered your senvice un‘ler a feigned name?” 
«J must again reply in the negative ; but allow me 
—are you sure of your facts?” , 
« Positive,” rejoined the count ; “ how can it be my 
interest to calumniate @ working, man, or destroy his 
« charaeter ?" 
nn really beg. your pardon,” hastily interrupted the 
taronet; “I did not mean to imply auything of, the 


rt. 
mu It was my mistake, then; I understood you so.” 

« Are you acquainted with his real name,?.” 

“J believe I have it correctly.” 

« What is it?” 

« Girling !” 

The pronunciation of this name took the baronet.so 
much by surprise that he allowed his knife and fork 
to drop from his hauds, and. he. stood i 
mouthed at the count. 

« Girling, did you say ?” 

The count inclined his head, to intimate assent. 

“Do you know him? , The; name seems to agitate 


ou.” ° 
on It does agitate me; for Lthought him either dying 
or dead.” 

“You have been strangely deceived.” 

“So it. would appear... You speak better French 
than I do; may | ask you to tell the waiter to go 
down-stairs and send, him up hexe ?” 

“ With pleasure,” replied the count, ‘ Garcon!” 

“ M’sieur ! ” answered the waiter. ty 

De Cannes directed him, in French, to intimate to 
Girlng that his master, wanted him, 

The waiter, with that suavity, peculiar to his nation, 
said that he would iustantly go in search of him, and 
he left the room. for that parpose. 

Sir Lawrence might well feel alarmed at hearing 
that he had taken Girling into bis employ, He was 
the man of all others for whom he had the,most de- 
testation. Had it not been for Girliug, he would never 
have left England; and had he not left England, 
Lady Brandon woatd nevér have contracted a mar- 
riage with Regineld Welby. . So; that the baronet 
thought he could trace all his misfortunes to Girling. 
That was saying @ great, deal; but there was,a great 
deal of truth in the allegafion. Sir Lawrence’s union 
with Blanche. had, in. point of fact, been frustrated 
wholly an: solely by Girling. 

When the servant returned, he. said that he was 
anable to find. M. Girling. 

“Where has he gone H ® demanded the count. 

“He has packed up his baggage, sir, and gone 
away from, the hotel.” |... 

“Gone away ? ® répeated Sir Lawrence. 

“Yes, sir ;,two hours ago he left, saying his master 
would pay his bill, and werdid not stop Lim.” 

“So he has ‘anticipated my course of action! ” ex- 
claimed the baronet. 

“Think no more of it—you,;are well:rid of the 
feliow !” replied De Cannes, philosyphically. 

———— 
CHAPTER LL 
The fool of nature stood with e 
Aud guplag mous that loetined wacprise. 

Mr. LitrteBoy in ‘hig péacéful moments was one 
thing; Mr. Littlsboy-in a passion was another. The 
Count de Cannes had rendered ‘the Tegal gentleman 
peaceful enough for a certain time by the invaluable 
aid of chloroform ;, but éverything must liave an end, 
éven that pungent, soporific cannot last for ever. It 
is compe 
transitory and evanescent, and in jprocess of ‘time ifs 
fumes departed from Mr. Littleboy, whose senses ‘it 
had clogged for balf-a-Gozen good hours. ’ 

Mrs. Oob, ‘the estimable honsékeepéer of ‘Kirkdale 
Priory, Was making her usual afternoon round, to give 
out the towels, and see that those subordinates over 
Whom she hid atithority, such as housemaids, scdllery- 
maids, and sundty otlier femalés employed ina large 
country house, did their duty. 
 Dhe had’ just fiilished putting ‘the’ court's bedroom 

to rights.” as slie'called it; When she ‘heard a sound 
which took hér ‘éomplétely by ‘surprise. ‘Tt was not 
exactly the noise whieh sur, ‘Rer’go mush as the 
locality from which ftiemanated. ; 

She was not a superstitiéus woman, but there were 
certain things which were,like theatti¢les of-a creed 
‘with her.’ For instatice,’she never in her life went te 


ales 


' attributed it to something earthly which in her esti- 
| mation was almost as bad. 


playing at leap-frog, and whose lot it was to be 
“frog "—what a voluminous, frog sha made !—she 
listened with the greatest attention. 


uamistakeably human ,about it, and Mrs. Cob, wit 
trembling bands, raised the curtain which fringed the | anybody the slightest annoyance. 


ted ‘by its nature and ‘composition ‘to be | 


If she did not put it down to diabolical agency, she 


Going, down on her handg end knees, like a boy 


The sound was repeated. 





re was Pariggirn 4 


bedstead—a very little bit she raised {t, but. still suffi- 
cient to enable her to see that @ man wag lying upon 
his back at the further end, pear the wall. With a | 


corridor had not the double doors been shut, slie | 
sprang to her feet, and rag’ the bell with great 
violence. 


alacrity. 
“ Oh, ’Gusta!” cried Mrs. Cob; “oh!” 


ood gazing open- | call 


y- 
a ‘E shall faint, Gusta; I’m sure I shall, if I don’t 
ie!” : 


“Ts it anything dreadful, Mis. ob?” 
“Dreadful! 


me, who's seen—— 
summers I've seen ! ” 


Mrs. Cob, if 
unusual ?” 

“ Just this, Gusta; there’s——. Don't you faint!” 

“No, mum,” 

“Don’t you go and scream!” 

“No, mum,” east 

“Don’t you go to hit him with the poker, Gusta! ” 

“Him! Oh lor, Mrs. Cov! you’tt make me that 
nervous I shan’t know what nr doing?” 

“Phen, Gusta,” replied Mirs: ‘ob, sternly, “ you 
take my advice and go down-stairs. Don’t: you ven- 
ture to stop here, "Gusta ; for if your nerves ain’t made 
of cast iron—or, not to be particklar, let ns say steel, 
thus giving you the optien of the twe metals, which 
it’s considerate and a kind act. of me to do—you'll be 
that faint you won't—— Butit's eden cat you. 
If you’re not equal to the occasion, go down- 
stairs and send some one asis. The footman would 
do, but Mr. Webster would be my choice.” 

“Mum, wich your ‘permission, I'll stay,” replied 
Augusta, whrose curiosity was superior to her fear. 

“ Are you sure, "Gusta, you can bear it?” 

“ Certain sure, Mrs. Cob.” 

“Well, I'll try you,” said the housekeeper. 

“So do, mum,” 

“ Lift the valance of that bed, Gusta!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Cob, in thé voice of a conjurer who has takeu a 
sovereign from you and tells you ‘to look for itin an 
apple in which you cannot discover the sligltest 
opening ot mark. 

Augusta advanced to the bed with seeming reluc- 
tance, and lifted the curtain with a gentleness for 
which she was not celebrated amongst her companions 
of the servants’ hall. 

‘She ‘took a long look underneath the ‘bed, aud then 
uttered a, cry, which was without parallel in Mrs. 
CoB’s recollection; it was so 
piercing. 


may make so beld, as lias upset you so 


indeed ; I can’t for the,life of me. 
It’s the same to yon as to me, isn’t it?” 
“Ob! T don’t ‘know. 


“ What is jt then?” ! 
‘* A-man under the bed! oh’! oh'f” 
4 Go anti fetch ‘Mr. ‘Webster, will you? ” 


“T hawt the strength, mum. I'm‘ that’ il], ‘I’m 
ready ‘to @rop. “Oh'!’Mrs. Cub. It die, you'll have 


it to answer for.” 


“Gusta,” said Mrs. \Céb, “holding ;yp a finger re- 
stern ‘voice, “did'nt I 


“Jokes 'is‘jékes, Mrs. "Cob ;’ bit “I'm ‘an upper ser- 


provingly, and speaking in a 


warn you?” 


vant, and——” — 

“Oh! drdt“the “pitt,” ‘etied “Mrs.“O6b, impatiently 
leaving tlie room, and going on,to the landing, whither 
she was quickly followed by ‘the panic, stricken 
Augusta. 13 

Mr. Webster was summoned; and ‘en ‘the state of 
the case being .made known ta, him, he descended to 
his pantry, and with’ te 





bed without taking up the candle, lifting the valance, 
and looking tinder'the’‘bed rag if Ci edbbete ot 

other felonious peapleWwére in hidigg there. 
A nbise peeednty ‘from that ‘mystetious region 
known as “ under the bed,” was i sufficient to put 
er it occurred in the 


cognized Mr. Lituléboy'y fedtures.antd *with great, pre- 
sence “of mind, ‘dragged ‘the nifortudate p tome out 


sciousness, biit'tgo much confused to “he alle to speak 





Gaytine or inthe dead of night. 


or to recognize those aYound., , 


prolonged, and so 


S- +f 
Mts. ‘Cob rushed’ ‘up’td her, took ther‘in her. arms, 
and shook her, saying, ‘!’Gusta, ain’t you ashamed of 


yourself? Raising tbe houige ‘like thit.” 
* © Obi? mum ;oh! Mrs.'Cob. 1 can‘t‘help it; I can't, 


You may'have ‘seen it be- 


“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Cob. “Poor dear gentle- 


man, he’s had a fit I suppose, and crept under the 
bed when he felt it coming on, so as not to alarm those 
as was not acquainted with his infirmity. 
considerate, I’m sure.” 


It’s very 


“He’s quite the gentleman all over,” remarked 


Augusta, whose courage returned as soon as she found 
that the cause of her terror was an old gentleman who 
was evidently too much overcome to speak or’ cause 


“Gusta,” cried Mrs. Cob. 
a“ Mum? ” 
“Such remarks is unfeeling, and’ shows a bad 


startled shriek, which would have rung through the | heart.” 


“ What remarks, Mrs. Cob?” 
*Never you mind. It’s not for yon to question me. 


It’s more becoming one in your position in life te hold 
A housemaid responded to’ the sunimons with | your tongue, and not pass remarks’on gentlemen as 
is unfortunate and given to fits, which you know we'l 
’Gusta they can’t help, au: it’s not their fault, fits being 
“ What is it, mum?” asked Augusta, sympatheti- an affliction of heaven, and. as often as not on the 
family. 
tic stroke and carry the 
| be said to have died in his bed, as it’s'on the planks ‘he's 
| lying.” ; 
t's that awfut it’s enongh to take | 
anybody's senses away, let alone-an oid woman like | At first he looked vacantly groynd him, ag if unable to 
ell, it dont/matter how many | 
| reason slowly began to dawn upon him, and re-assert 
“No, ae that’s nothing to nabody! Whatis it, her sway. y 


I onty trust and hope it may'ht ‘be @ ’poplec- 
r dear sop! off, for he can’t 


Mr. Littleboy reyived sooner than ‘was expected. 


understand wheré he was, or how he came there; but 


“How do you find yourself now, sir?” exclaimed 


Mr. Webster, drawing him to the open window, 


“A little better, now. Where is the Count de 
Cannes?” 
“The count, sir? Gone this eyer go long, | Tt’s 
quite evening now, and he went early in the after- 
noon.” 
Mr. Littleboy began counting on his fingers, as if 
making a calculation, and said, in a mournful tone, 
“Too late. I'm foiled this time.” 
A pause ensued, which Mr. Littleboy broke by say- 
ing, “ Do P know a Miss Zedfern ? 

“ Yes, r.” 


“Who is she?” 

“Governess and companion to Miss Alice Welby, 
sir, whose brother mayried Lady Blancke Brandon e- 
little while ago. Would yon like to gee her, sic?” 

“ Very much.” 7 

“That is fortunate, for, as it happens, Miss Mimi, as 
they call her, ia below at this moment, laying come 
over with Miss Welby to enqjijre {nto the earl’s state 
of health, Are you strong enough to go down-stairs, 
sir?” 

“Well, yes, I thiuk so,” replied Mr. 'Littleboy. 

“ Perhaps you are subject to those fits, sir ?’” 

“Fits!” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Oh! I see—fits—yes. ‘I ‘hgve theni’ sometimes. 
Very unpleasant. Can’t tell when they're coming on. 
Lend me your arm, will you? There, that‘is it. ‘hank 
you. Now we will go down-stairs. ‘Iam better, 
much better.” 

Mr. Littleboy did not feel hig strength impaired, but 
his ideas were slightly confysed. He felt as if he was 
slightly intoxicated, and ‘the fumes of wine were 
hanging about his brain ; bat this unpleasant sensa- 
tion d off as the cool air of the evening fanued 
his cheeks. 

Mimi was'in high spirits; she was refréshed by the 
walk. ‘She .was pleased at the jotellijzence of the 
count’s depirture; aud é6be was, aboye ajl, deliglited 
at the speedy prospect of possessing ten thousand 

unds. 


po ; 

When Mr. Littleboy entered, the room in which she 
was sitting with Alice, eating’ @ sponge-cake and 
drinking a glass of wine and water, she looked at him 


this time, although you are a sharp’ Logdon lawyer. 
“ Good. evening, ladies,” said ME Littleboy. 
They bowed, 
“You do not seem well,” exclaimed Mimi, with. 
mock commiseration. . 


Cannes very much.” 

“ And yet it was not gsudden:” 

“T could have wished it longer.” 

“Poor'fellow! .He-soon grew. tired of a country 
life,” said-Mimi. “He, sighed, no doubt,-for the, de- 
.lights of the capital.” ; 

“ Ah! ‘Loudon is well worth.seeing.” 

“* So I am told.” 





from ,under “thé hed. “He was just recovering con- | 





‘“ There are some ‘fine architectural, éffects well 


wale ie i Resi of poplce ; such as at Pauls, the Houses of 
: with ,a 'Tife-preserver,/a'blun- | Parliament, and the prison of Newgate, . 
derbus, and 2, pairof pisidlss batts foundthat-there ' 

was noneed for their etuployment, ag he.at once re- | “Fancy a prison having architectural beauty‘! 


“Oh! Mr. Littleboy,” cried’ Mimi, reprovingly. 
tn 


“ Have you ever seen it?” 

“T cannot say that I haye had that pleasnre.” 

“If you are desirous of doing so, ‘I will, I.give yqu 
my word of honour, do all that Jays in my, power to 


get you an order for admission.” 


mischievously, as if she would say, you are defeated . 


“Not exactly ; ‘I'feel the departure of the Count de: 
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“ Admission!” echoed Mimi, while a shudder ran 
through her. It seemed as if the lawyer was threaten- 
ing her. 

“It is excellently managed. Escape is impossible.” 

**Do you think so ?” 

“Tam sure of it. Ifa prisoner escaped from New- 
gate, I would give him five hundred pounds out of 
my own pocket; and undertake not to deliver him up 
to the police if he came.to claim the. reward ” 

“ Would you, indeed? That would not be aiding 
justice, but rather foiling her ends.” 

“So it would; but. I have put an impossible case, 
Miss Zedfern,” replied the lawyer. “ Newgate was 
designed by an ancestor of mine; and it has been 
considerably improved since the prison-breaking days 
of Jack Shepherd and kindred spirits.” 

There was a significance and a meaning in the 
lawyer's words which could not fail to arrest Mimi's 
attention. She su that he had his suspicions 
about the Count de Cannes; and having seen her on 
more than one occasion in intimate conversation with 
him, she imagined that the solicitor was endeavouring 
to associate her in some way with the count. She 
was not in any one transaction mixed up with him ; 
and she now.congratulated herself upon not having 
taken what she called “ her share” from her brother in 
diamonds. ‘They would have at once incriminated 
her with the robbery ; but a draft upon a respectable 
bank would be very poor evidence for the lawyer to 
ground a charge of complicity upon, or wherewith to 
strive to make her an accomplice alter the fact. 

Feeling uneasy while in Mr. Littleboy’s presence, 
Mimi rose, and said to Miss Welby, “Shall we go 
home, dear ?” 

“If you like—I am rested.” replied Alice. 

“Good evening,” said Mimi to the lawyer. 

“I wish you good night,” he replied. ‘I trust we 
shall not lose sight of one another. I suppose youare 
not acquainted with the movements of your friend the 
Count de Cannes ?” 

He laid an unpleasant stress upon the word count. 

“TJ am sorry to say I am not; I regret it more.espe- 





cially as you appear to take so much interest in his 
whereabouts,” replied Mimi, as she swept grandly out 
of the room. | 

Mr. Littleboy heard her ample skirts rustle through | 
the doorway, and muttered to himself, “ A little prison | 
discipline would, no doubt, make you more communi- 
cative.” 

Mr, Littleboy was certainly trying to connect Mimi 
with the diamond robbery; but at present he had 
nothing but suspicion to go upon. There was not the 
slighiest doubt in his mind that De Cannes was the 
perpetrator of that robbery; and he more than sus- 
pected that Mimi was a receiver of part of the stolen 





goods, 

But, in order to take any legal steps against her, it 
was necessary that he should be armed with tangible 
proof—a commodity in which he was lamentably de- | 
ficient at present. So he did the only thing that was 
practicable under the circumstances—he bided his 
time. 

The Earl of Brandon continued in the same lan- 
guishing state. He was better one day and worse the 
noxt, He was hovering between life and death. It} 
was out of the question that Mr. Littleboy should pro- | 
long his stay at the Priory any longer. He had his 
business to attend to in town; and as there seemed to 
be little or no chance of his rich client being able to 
hold an iutelligible conversation with him at present, 
he returned to London, and once more ruled with un- 
disputed sway in his office in Bartlett's Buildings. 

Of course he had to pass through the ordeal of the 
servants’ hall when he left—a trying ordeal at all 
times and under all circumstances, but particularly so 
to Mr. Littleboy, who would not have liked to have 
himself canvassed by Mrs. Cob ind Mr. Webster. 

The housekeeper was very bitter against him. “I 
don’t hold with City folks, Mr. Webster,” she ex- 
claimed; “they're no good—at least some of them. 
There's that Mr. Littleboy—he only gave me ten 
shillings, and you ten, and ’Gusta five, which it’s 
downright mean; and I wouldn't say it, as you know, 
if I didn’t think it. There's some that I'd work my 
fingers to the bone for, but they don’t hail from the 
City, Mr. Webster—not they. They're gentleme. 
born, every inch of them, and bred in the country.” 

“ Mention one, Mrs. Cobb.” 

“T will so, Mr. Webster, There’s young Reginald 
Welby—him as married our young lady—I'd do any- 
thing for him, the world to the fore.” 

“So would I,” remarked the butler, who was quite 
as aristocratic in his tendencies as his fellow-servant. 

Mr. Littleboy, however, had to work hard for his 
money, and knew the value of it, which made him 





very particular sbout parting with it. He had a nice 
little balance at his bankers, and it pleased him. more 
than anything else to see that balance increase month 
hy month, until it assumed larger and larger dimen- 


sions, Which he hoped in time would become co-/ all,” he replied, putting on an injured air. 


lossal. 


What was the opinion of the servants’-hall te him? 
He could afford to defy such petty tribunals. He knew 
himself te be a man of substance, and he intended 
some day to be a Janded proprietor, when the vassals 
of the impecunéous country gentleman obliged to sell 
his estate would bow as lowly to the purchaser as they 
did to the original owner of it,who had once been their 
liege lord and master. What would it matter to them 
if the new proprietor was a London solicitor? He 
might build them some model cottages and lower their 
rents. But the latter probability is so remote, that it 
is not worth dwelling upon. 


CHAPTER LIL 


One who brings 
A mind not to be chanced by piace or time ; 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 
Paradise Lost. 


REGINALD Wriar had fully intended to leave 


Gibraltar on a.certain day; but, according to the pro- | 


verb, there is a supreme power whic! disposes of the 


proposals of beth men and women, Up to a particular 
time Lady Brandon had been quite as anxious as him- 
self ; but a few days before their intended departure, 
O'Shaughnessy happened.to look in—quite by acci- 
dent, of course. Preparations for removal stared him 
in the face, and he-exclaimed, in surprise : 

“ Are you changing your hotel, Mrs, Welby? 

“ We are changiug our quarters altogether,” she re- 
plied, with a smile. 

“ Are you indeed ?” 








“Yes—why not? Weare not fixtures,” 

“T could wish that you were.” 

“Would you like me to be au automaton—a sort of 
dancing, talking, pic-nicing machine, to be shut up in 


this hotel, and brought out whenever the officers of | 


the —th are kind enough to thiuk of the poor piece of 
machinery ?” 

“ You are sarcastic,” said O'Shaughnessy. 

“IT! Not in the least.” 

“ Where do you think of going ? ” 

* ‘lo Spain.” 

“You will not like it, Ican assure you. It is the 
mest miserable country through which you ever tra- 
velled.” 

“ By your own confession, you are interested in 
making the deolaration,” replied Lady Brandon ; 
“therefore, [ shalt not believe one word you say. You 
malign the country.” 

“ Well, if I did travel,” exclaimed the captain, in a 
bantering tone, “I would go to Switzerlaud or Ger- 
many.” 





“Suppose I have been there ?” 

“T should say, go again. If you have made up your 
mind, it is useless for me to say another word; but 
you might be gracious enough to——”" 

“ Now, Captain O'Shaughnessy, I will not listen to 
any of your set speeches,” cried Lady Brandon, inter- | 
rupting him. 

“ May I tell you about the ball?” he said. 

“The ball! What ball?” 


* I thought I should interest you at last. We are | 
going to give a ball. It is au aunual affair with men | 


who are quartered here. We call it, or rather, it is | 


called by the dwellers on the rock, ‘the garrison- | 


ball.’ I cannot hear of you going away until that is | 
over.” 


“ When does it take place ? ” 


“Tn about ten days. Have I your promise that you } 


will come?” 

“If I refuse ? " she asked, playfally, 

“ Then the consequeuces will be very disastrous—so 
much so, that I am almost afraid to allade to them.” 

“Tell me,” she said, with asmile, 

“Tn the first place the whole regiment will go into 
mourning. The bells in the churches will be tolled, 
and no iced water soll in the town for a month.” 

“ The last deprivation you mention seems to me so 
utterly barbarous that——” 

“ You will stay,” he exclaimed. 

“If Reginald consents. You know I must con- 
sult my husband,” she replicd, with mock humility. 

O'Shaughnessy allowed a smile to play around his 
handsome countenance. 

“Then I may book you for the ball?” he ex- 
claimed. , 

She nodded her head. 

* And for the first six dances?” 

“The first six!" 

* Yes,” ‘ 

“ What are they—round or square ? " 

“A happy mixture of both, I hepe.” 

“ But who ever heard of the first six? That is ab- 
surd. I shall lead off with Reginald, of course. You 
shall come next. Then some.one else—and you shall 
be fourth, and so on. Will that please you?” 

‘“* A glimpse of paradise is better than no paradise at 


“Then go away; you have gained your point, and 





you ought to be happy,” she replied, making groat wa, 
against the flies with ber fan. 

O'Shaughnessy took his leave, much gratified ; fo, 
there was not much eligible society on the “Roc! 
and Reginald Welby and his fascinating young ij, 
would have really been a great loss in the comiy 
festivities. . 

Reginald came in shortly after O'Shaughnessy hag 
gone, and said: 

“T have made inquiries about the mode of transit 
to Pets, pee te 

“Then you have given yourself unnecessary 
trouble,” she replied. e ? 

* How is that, Blanche dearest ? ” 

“For the simplest reason in the world—I am jo} 
going just yet.” 

“Not going? ” 

“No. Is there anything wonderful in that?” 

“ But it was all arranged.” 

“Tt is all disarranged now,” she said. 

“Perhaps you will be kind enough to explain what 
to me is very perplexing.” 

“T have changed my mind.” 

“ For what reason ?" 

“ An all-sufficient one.” 

He looked inquiringly at her, and exclaimed : 

“ What is that ?" 

“ Because I chose to,” she answered. 

Welby was sufficiently well acquainted with his 
wife to know that, after this declaration, it was useless 
for him to expostulate, of to assert his authority, and 
say she should not stay at Gibraltar beyond the time 
fixed for their departure. So he sat down and took 
up a book, pretending’ to read it, but in‘reality occupied 
with his thoughts, which were not of ‘the most agres 
abl. description. 

“T think you might talk to me!” exclaimed Lady 
Brandon, with the injured air of a spoilt child who has 
had « plaything taken away from her. 

“Really, my dear Blanche,” he feplied, “I do uot 
know how to please you.” 

“ You do not try.” 

* You must excuse me if I contradict you.” 

“Why do ‘you not smoke and talk like other men?’ 

“Tt is not my nature, I suppose,” he returued, 
calmly, 

“For my part, I like to see a man smoke. I donot 
mind tobacco in the least, when it is good.” 

“T should not have thought you bad any experience 
in the matter,” he said. 

ve You are determined to quarrel with me, Regi- 
nald!” 

“Upon my word——” , 

“ Now, don't protest ; I can see you are.” 

“May I go away to avoid the quarrel you pre- 
dict?” 

“No!” she replied, stamping her little feet upon 


| the floor impetuously. 


“You are a little arbitrary, I think; but since you 
wish me to talk to you, tell me Why you are going to 
stay here?” 

“ Because there is to be a ball.” 

“ An officers’ affair ? " 

“Yes. The mest fashionable thing of the sort that 
takes place during the season.” 

“ Who told you of it? "asked Reginald. 

“ O'Shaughnessy did.” 

“T shall tell him he would have been better occu- 
pied in attending to his own affairs than in upsetting 
mine,” exclaimed Welby, with some warmth, 

“ Reginald!" exclaimed Lady Bran@on, warningly. 

“Oh! I certainly shall,” he replied. “I doa't 
thank him for what be has done.” 

“ And what has hedone alter all? Nothing so very 
dreadful I am sute. Merély asked me to stop 4 few 
days longer, and go to a ball. O'Shaughnessy is a 
very nice man, and you are jealous of his plisl 
ments, You ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

“T don't like balls,” grumbled Reginald, surlily. 

“ Exactly; and 80 you are so.selfish and egotistical 
as to wish me not to go, just because you do not care 
about such things.” 

“My religion is a very plain one, dear Blanche, and 
I do not approve of pomps and vanities—such as 
dancing and er ‘ 

“ In-deed,” replied Lady Brandon, slowly, and with 
marked emphasis. “Do you suppose that I too am 
not religious? Is. your religion infallible? What 
harm is there in balls and dancing ?” 

“You might respect my prejudices.” 

“So you might respect mine.” 

He could not reply. , 

“ Now look here, Reginald ;” she continued, “ I dou't 
mind a little discipline ;"—how could she conscien- 
tiously say so?—" but if you think you can makes 
Puritan of me, you are very much mistaken.” 

Reginald shook his head in a melancholy manner. 

** Well, you are acting wisely in allowing tle discus 
sion to drop. Itis settled that we stay here another 
fortnight. Wait here while I put my bonnet on. 
feel inclined for a stroll.” 
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This is a faint specimen of the way in which the 
gocomplished Lady Brandon managed ber weak, good- 
natured husband, 

Great preparations were made for the ball, and Lady 
Brandon's costume was to be the most splendid that a 
Parisian modiste could design and construct. ‘The pro- 
mise of the milliner was amply fulfilled. Her lady- 
ship was one mass of delicately arranged muslin, 
covered with an artistic display of cactuses, which 
flowers were more in keeping with the country and the 
climate than ivy leaves, convolvuluses, or geraniums. 

Reginald was so transported with admiration that 
he was quite reconciled to the delay, and considered 
himself lucky to possess so lovely a wife, who was 
undeniably the belle af the garrison town. 

The handsome ball-room was crowded with guests, 
and Reginald Welby walked proudly up the brilliantly 
lighted apartment with his wife hanging on his arm, 
nodding to one, shaking hands with another, and 
speaking in & asic rp 4 way to a third. 

The music clashed and thundered from the 
orchestra, and all was mirth and merriment, when 
suddenly Lady Biaudon nervously clasped Keginald’s 


arm. ‘ 

« Are you ill, my pet ?” he asked, bending his head 
tenderly, 

She made him no answer, but stared wildly into the 
very midst of the gay and giddy throng. 

He followed her startled glance, but could see 
nothing which would account for her sudden per- 
turbation. 

Straight before her, and within a dozen paces, were 
the Count de Cannes and Sir Lawrence Allingford. 

It appeared that up to the present time they liad not 


recognized her, 
“The music continued with a gladdening sound. 
The dancing was about to begin. 
(To be continued.) 


THe MERMAID AND HER T'EARS.—The mermaid 
is frequently seen on the coast of Sumatra; but her 
appearance is far different from and much less poetic 
than the fabulous histories we have been in the habit 
of hearing. Her appearance is very like that of a 
cow, and we cannot conceive how any resemblance to 
a woman can have been fancied, excepting in the 
position of the breasts and ia the manner of nursing 
her young. ‘They have very strong affection for their 
young, and, when these are removed, call them with 
a loud, continual moan, very discordant, and this is 
the far-famed mermaid’s song. The moan is some- 
times accompanied by tears, and-a strange property is 
ascribed to those tears by a kind of poetic superstition. 
It is supposed that the tears which the mother sheds 
to recall her absent offspring have the power of 
attracting towards the person possessing them the one 
most dear to that person. ‘fhe precious drops are, 
therefore, eagerly purchased by lovers, as a kind of 
talisman to preserve and retain the affections of the 
beloved object. 

Arrican Beeties.—One of these horrid little in- 
sects awoke me in his struggles to penetrate my ear, 
but just too late; for in my endeavour to extract him, 
I aided his immersion. He went his course, strug- 
gling up the narrow chacnel, until he got arrested by 
want of passage-room. This impediment evidently 
enraged him, for he began with exceeding vigour, like 
arabbit at a hole, to dig violently away at my tym- 
panum. The queer sensation ‘this amusing measure 
excited in me is past description. I felt inclined to 
act as our donkeys once did, when beset with a swarm 
of bees, who buzzed about their ears‘and stung their 
heads and eyes until they were so irritated and con- 
fused that they galloped about in the most distracted 
order, trying to knock them off by treading ou their 
heads, or by rushing under bushes, into houses, or’ 
through any jungle they could find, Indeed, I do not | 
know which was worst off. ‘The bees killed some of 
them, and this beetle nearly did for me. What to do 
I knew not. Neither tobacco, oil, nor salt could be 
found. I therefore tried melted butter; that failing, 
I applied the point of & penknife to his back, which 
did ‘nore'harm than good; for though a few thrusts 
quieted him, the point also wounded my ear so bailly, 
that inflammatiun’ set in, severe suppuration took 
place, all the facial glands extending from that 
point down to the point of the shoulder be- 
came contorted ‘and drawn aside, and a string 
of ‘boils’ decorated the whole length of that region. 
It was the most painful thing I ever remember to have 


. blackest despair. 





endured ; but, more ‘annoying still, I could not masti- 
cate for several days, and had to feed on broth alone. 
or many months the tamour miade me almost deaf, | 
and ate a hole between the ear and the nose, so that 
when I blew it, my ear whistled’ so audibly, that those 
Who heard it laughed. Six or seven montlis after this | 
accident happened, bite of the beetle—a leg, a wing, 
or parts of its body—canie away in the wax. It was 


hot altogetiier an ‘unmixed evil, for the excitement . 


Cccasioned by the ‘beetle’s operations acted towards 


my blindness as a counter-irritant, y drawing the | 
inflammation away from my eyes. Indeed, it ope- 
rated far better than any other artificial appliance. 
To cure the blindness, I once tried rubbing in some 
blistering liquor behind my ear; but this, unfortu- 
nately, had been injured by the journey, and had lost 
its stimulating properties. Finding it of no avail, I 
then caused my servant to rub the part with his finger 
until it was excoriated, which, though it proved in- 
sufficiently strong to cure me, was, according to Dr. 
Bowman, whom I have since consulted, as good a 
substitute for a blister as could have been applied.— 
“ What led. to the Discovery of the Source of the Nile.” 
By John Hanning Speke. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
With that horrible throbbing 
At heart :—ah, that horrible, 
Horrible throbbing! 

EXCHANGING parting greetings with Mrs. Willis 
and Elinor, and with each other, Harry and Russell 
finally retired to their respective chambers for the 
night, and the stately mansion became wrapped in 
silence, 

But Harry did not find repose ; his whole soul being 
in an agony of grief. 

He had felt unspeakably miserable, during the day 
and evening,, despite the changing scenes in which he 
had figured, and the interested blandishments of the 
mother and daughter. He had managed to keep his 
misery under control while with his pretended friends ; 
but the first moment of solitude swept away all his 
philosoply, and gave his sorrow full sway. 

Oh! how dark tle world seemed ! What changes 
a few days had wrought! 

He did not go to bed on retiring from the soziety of 
his false friends: he did noteven take a seat in the 
handsome apartment assigned him. Instead, he 
pressed his hands to his forehead, and moved restlessly 
backwards and forwards, repeatedly sobbing : 

“Oh, Esther! Esther!” 

He had awakened to the settled consciousness that 
Esther was far from him, and that there was a hideous 
gulf between, although he did not understand its ex- 
act nature. He had realized that he had little to live 
for, the one ob of his ambition and affection 
being gone, and his soul became filled with the 


“Would that we had died in the days when we |' 
were so happy!” was the thought which arose from 
his tortured heart. “Oh! how changed! What have 
I done? Why did she leave me? What means the 
horrible problem of her conduct? ” 

The face of a man stretched on the rack could have 
been scarcely more expressive of agony than Harry’s, 
as these wild and wailing queries passed through his 
mind. 

He at length produced some of Esther’s letters from 
his trunks, and pored over their tender words, with 
choking sobs and sighs, in a state of utter prostra- 
tion. Anon, he put these. messengers of love from 
him, and became grimly stern and still, under his 
thoughts of her pA ties | falsity ; and then, when his 
affection would make itself heard more potent than 
any other sentiment of his ory he moaned to him- 
self in a manner too anguished for description : 

“All is'Iost! No more happiness—no more of the 
hope that nerves ambition! All is darkness for ever ! 
Oh, Esther! Esther!” 

Thus passed the hours of the night with him. 

Thescene in the apartment of Pierré Russell was 
quite different. The ctafty schemer had marked, 
during the preceding afternoon and evening, the evi- 
dent desire of Elinor to please Harry, and he muttered 
to himself, after securely fastening limself into his 
chamber : 

“My dear relatives have on foot some nice scheme, 
of which Moreland is the centre and Object. What 
can it be? They can't be looking to my success, and 
so thinking of haying him to fall back on? No— 
there’s some sudden and extraordinary reasen for their 
simulated friendship, and I must unearth it, Perhaps 
the old tigress’ mthus to get her kneo on my chest, 
and then have Moreland arrested for the murder! 
Ba! I must take care of my p-ecious corporosity, and 
of that will, and of everything else belonging to me.” | 

He mused a few moments, in’ his rhe keen and | 
analytical manner, and came to the following con- 
clusions : 

“ Well, I don’t see the exct motive of her fawning, 
but I'll be wary. The seeret can be learned, in due 
tine, by watching and listening. . I’ve only to follow 
my prophetic nose with the same ability I’ve displayed 
heretofore. And 60, as everything is progressing 


Anon, 





favourably, old lady, I'l bid you good-night.” 
Hé smoked his meerschaum awhile, caressing his 
moustache ih a way that evinced his contentment with | 


himself and his general serenity of mind, and then 


| went to bed. He was asleep in a few moments, 


sleeping as soundly as an innocent child; and the fact 
shows clearly how heartless he was, and how little he 
cared for the misery into which he had plunged two 
fondly loving and noble hearts. 

As to Elinor Stropes, on retiring for the night, 
she did not remember to have ever before passed a 
day so pleasantly. Her ride in state through the city, 
the polite attentions of Harry and her cousin, the 
pleasant reveries, based upon the presumption that 
she was an heiress, and the ambitious suggestions her 
mother from time to time made to her, had all left 
her in a realm of enchantment, filling her with con- 
tentment for the present, and with brilliant anticipa- 
tions for the future, 

She was happy in her rather unsubstantial way, at 
last even serene and jubilant, 

And s0, tired as she was, her head had scarcely 
touched the pillow of her bed before she was asleep. 
And with her sleep came dreams quite unlike any 
dreams of her past—dreams of glitter and show, gay 
assemblages, joyous excursions, and all the phantom 
train of events naturally born of the realities of the 
day. In this unreal world she saw herself a centre of 
fashionable society—had a rich husband at her feet, 
and a still wealthier father-in-law beside her, pouring 
the costliest gems and fabrics of the east into her lap ; 
and thus she slept as serenely as an angel ! 

Mrs, Willis, as will readily be presumed, did not 
share her daughter’s peace of mind, The instant she 
was left to herseif, the hollow smiles faded from her 
cheeks, and @ troubled look appeared in her eyes. 
The quickness of this chanze showed that she was 
living in that uneasiness which ever attends wicked- 
ness—that her roses hail proved thorns to her touch— 
and that she was looking anxiously, if not shudder- 
ingly, toward the future. 

“ We've taken a great step to-day,” she muttered, 
half aloud ;' “ but we stand in an, uncertainty, which 
may any day or hour become an abyss, Harry may 
yet return to Esther—Elinor may lose him—the old 
man we saw may not be the nabob—and all our hopes 
may gotoruin! That last will——” 

‘The word seemed to choke her. Her face darkened, 
and the agitation of her whole frame showed that she 
was no longer able to think of that document with 
equanimity. ; 

“If Pierre should in any way betray us,” she re- 
sumed, in a hollow voice, “if he should dare to think 
of marrying Esther and. using the will, or if he should 
lose it, or place it in evil hands——” 

She again paused abruptly, with @ damp sweat 
breaking out on ber forehead. 

Her uncertainties and perils seemed too many for 
endurance. Sle was learning what it is to trust one’s 
life-bark to a sea of crime! 

Arising, with shadows coustantly deepening on her 
face, the miserable woman walked to and fro a full 
hour, musing upon her plans and prospects; but at 
length she went to bed, and after much restless tossing, 
fell into a troubled sleep. 

‘There is just one more scene, transpiring on that 
night, to. which we wish to give a passing glance. 

In the apartment Russell had assisted Esther in 
procuring, the poor girl was kneeling by an open 
window, looking out into the night with a gaze 
expressive of that misery before which words are 
powerless—that heart-sickness which belongs to “souls 
unite’, and lives divided.” Her wild unrest and 
pallid face; the sobs that could not. be repressed ; 
the hopelessness expressed in her mien; the quivering 
of her lips—all attested that she was in the depths of 
despair. She uttered no word, scarcely moved; but 
there she sat all the livelong night, with her pale face 
upturned toward the darkened sky, and with a spirit 
completely crushed and broken with her great sorrow. 

Alas for human loves! We all know what they 
are, and how they perish, for their graves are scat- 
tered all through the wilderness we have traversed 
and are treading. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive! 

WHEN Harry came down stairs, the next morning 
his eyes were red and swollen, and his whole appear- 
ance that of a man who had passed through a fit of 
sickness. He found Russell, Mrs. Willie, and Elinor 
awaiting him in the morning room, and. they were 
loud iu their inquiries after his health. He remarked 
that he had not slept very well, and received. their 
declared sympathy, Mrs. Willis conclading: 

“We will have breakfast: now, Harry, and you 
must take the fresh air. Besiles, business, you know 
—your new business will restore your usual spirits!” 

After, breakfast, Russell .quietly rose froni the 
table and left the house. .Mrs, Willis talked with 
Harry on his proposed partnership, gave him the 
money she had promised him, and took his note for 
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the 'amonnt. His face txturally biightened’a little. as 
his mivd had alreaitly commeticed looking 'to wn active 
business career for Trélief, and he was sufficiently 
grateful to Mrs. Willis’ 10r this timtly assistance. 
“Tt's nothing,” ‘she said—“ nothing bat a slight 
roof of the good-will and fespect we have always 
® you. Be assured ‘that We shall take great 
de and pleasure in seeing you oh the way to 
rtane!” 
When he had ft the house, Mys. Willis turned to 
het daugliter and said: 


‘How do you like him, Elinor? ‘Any better than | 


when we lived out of town?” 

“ Oh, I always liked tim well enough, you know. 
Tf we cowld Silly: end his relations with Esther, I be- 
lieve he could be managed!” 

“Well, Pierre has promised to hunt up Esther, and 

ut an impassable gulf between her and Moreland. 
Tt you Tike Harry, I dare tay the rest can be 


“ Why, a8 to liking him,” said Elinor, “that de- 
pends upon his prospects, and particularly upon the 
question whether he’s the son of that nabob or 
not.” 

“The very point I ‘was coming to,” rejoined Mrs, 
Willis, lowering her Voice toa whisper. “ Now that 


possession of his secréts. He will certainly be absent 
all the morhing, and the sdoner we look through his 
trunks the better.” 

“Just so. Let's begin ‘immediately. Has Pietre 
one ont?” 

“ Yes, he has gone ih quest of Esfher. We have 
the’ louse to ourselves. Come.” 

Elinor rose «nd followed her mother tup-stairs to 
Harry's toom, Which he was ‘too considévate and un- 
Shspicious to think of locking. Mrs. Willis was amply 
supplied with keys, and immédiatély began to try 
‘them ; she soon succeeding in opsnuing the trunks be- 
longing to our hero. 

“Al!” she exclaimed, opening the cover of the 
tray and finding that it contained nothing Dut létters. 
“Here is just what we want, Elinor!” 

While her daughter hela tp the 14 of the tray, 
Mrs. Willis ‘rat her ¢yes Over the néatly arranged 
piles, commenting ‘upon them, and making the dis- 
Cdvery titht ‘niet of them Were letters written b 
Esther when her lover was at college and aftei ‘his 
@ntidncé into ‘business. “They we'e all ‘tied iu pack- 
aires 'Wnd Wently labelled. Tiieré were séveral packi-ts 
from Mr. Willis, and Mrs. Willis finaly discovered the 
letters written to her laté husband by Harry's father, 
wnt! which tle former had given ‘to ‘our hero, as re- 
corded, 

“ Here ts just What we ‘want, Elfnor,” she said ‘un- 
tying them, ‘and Tooking’ over tlietn eagerly. “ They 
were written by George Mordland té Mr. ‘Willis. 
Seé how ofteh he signs himself *‘ The Nabob!’*” 

“Phirry ‘Seéms td ‘have read theth abd put ‘them 
aside," rejolifed Elinér. “He' wot't miss one, and you 
hed better take onb‘out, to vompare with the one you 
intercepted at Elmwood. Hutry, mother; I don’t want 
to’stay here ‘too long.” 

“Pshaw, child! exclaimed her mother, with a smile. 
“ You tre ‘too ‘hérvous. But I will do as you say. 
We shall cértainly feel nioré freedom it our oWn 
room.” 

She carefully abstracted one of thé letters, ‘and 
tightened ‘the string that confined them, then restored 
éverything to Its abe, and ‘ldcked both the tranks. 

The twé ‘woiden ‘hastetied to Mrs. Willis’ boudoir, 
and ‘seated themsélvds ‘to examine ‘the létter; Mrs. 
Willis produting from hér bosom the fote.she had in- 
tereepted ‘at. Elmwood, ani proceeding to make a 
tmintite cbtipitrison. 

Pity ure dike, thother;” returned Elinor. “I see a 
atriking Yesertiblatice. “Besides,” she ‘added, “ would 
hot tweiity yeats Make a greit differérite in a man’s 
hundwriting ?° Do you tot write differently now from 
what you’ dia a‘score df years ago?” 

Mrs. Willis cheeks flushed, and slf Tookéd a little 
embarrassed at her datigliter’s question, as if she had 
not known how to write at, all.at the period men- 
tioned. 

“ You're fight, Elinor,” she goon said. “ The sig- 
natures are thuch alike, although the last is so very 
nervous 4nd sprawling.” 

“Good!” rejoined Blinor, “fusing ‘with joy. 
“We may as well dcéept the hews. Harry's 
a has returned from the Bust with tiltions 

“Porhaps!éaid Mrs. Willis, “Bat what proof 
have we that theman Wwe saw is the Writer of either 
of these letters?” 

‘This question dashéd fhe ‘hopes'of Elinor so much 
that she cowld not immediately answer it, ‘and ‘her 
mvther resumed : 

“I make this inquiry metély to ‘remind you that 
the identity of the man we saw with ‘the nabob, or ‘0: 
the latter with Harry’s father, is not fully settled. Tt 
iy possilile-that Mr. Willis'had several young friends 


in India who eigded themsetves in ‘this facstious man- 
her.” 

“'Theti—what thall we do? ” 

«“ Why, 
favour, and we must accerdingly pusli ‘this ‘business 
forward. IT wifi lay siege to bis excelléncy, let him be 
whom he wifl, and you must secure Harry. This 
much is _ 

Elinor assetited, ‘her fave brightening with hope. 

* And while Wweate catrying out this project,” con-| 
tinued Mrs. Wiltis, after a pause, “ we must hot forgét! 
to secure that will, I think Pierre must cérty it about! 
his person, ata The question is howto get it. I might 
get some rough fellows to seize him some night on 
his way home, and-seareh him from head to foot— 
ouly, it isn’t certain that such a measure would pro- 
duce it. How shatl we get that-will into oar posses- 
sion? My anxiety respecting it, let me smile as I will, 
is wearing my life out of me!” 


Her face looked haggard as she paused, and her eyes' 


had an ugly gleam in them. 
“ft we meddle with Pierve,and fail,” she continued, 
“all's over with us! You know something of his 





ability, but you lave no ifea of his consummate 


| vascality. You catnot conceive how he has pestered 
| ahd worried nid during the re year!” 
Harry is here with his bageage, we will soon be in | 


| “perhe 


* Tf he’s so bad,” rejoined Elinor, inndcently énough, 
he'll mavry Esther himself, and produce the 
will ia her favour.” 

Mrs, Willis-reeled, as if smitten a severe blow, and 


| gasped for ‘breath. 


“It seems that oven you have thought Of that horti+ 


ble possibility ?” she exclaimed, with @ roughtiess and 
| fury thet shoekead Elinor. “ Cursehim ! 


uch a step 
as that would letely ruin ns! It is well that wa 
have got Harry aud the Sahib in resérve, But the 
thing shall not go on in this way much longet. *I 
must and Will adt quickly 1” 

After a little farther conversation of like purport, 
Mrs. Willis rétarned the parloined letter to the trunk 
from Which ‘slie ‘had taken it, and prepared to make 
the most of the aaj . P 

Tt was ot long before Russel re-appeared, de- 
claring that he Lad not yet found Esther, but express- 
ing the hope and quisice that she and Harry were not 
likely to get a olue to each other. 


Fr q 
Hatry réetatned ‘at ‘hoon, sdtnethat ‘pélieved ‘Of ‘his | self. 


anguish by the favourable ‘business ngéments fe 
had coinpleted, to ‘take effest the fo ug week; and 
anotlier aftétmyon and evening of association with 
pretendéd friehds foNowed, 

Mrs. Willis assumed her most mathatly anner, And 
Elinor exerted hérself to ‘acquire Harry's favourable 
consideration; ‘both flattering themselves that they per- 
ceived some promises of the.success.of their schemes. 


CHAPTER XT, 
Fortune in each has sorhe *mall difference made 
He prowls in rags, whilst she flaunts in brocade. 


At a late hour on the following ‘night, Mrs, Willis 
was sitting thoughtfully in herchamber—a large front 
room, With deép bay windew, Every burner of the 
chandelier was fogliged, filling the room with gaslight, 
Which reflected ftgelf tn the Ya, fall-length mirfore of 
plate glass, in ‘the ray. ovnaments of Bohemian ware, 
and brought into Sill Telit ‘the new and fashignable 
furnitute just purchased for her “ town house.” ‘Thera 
was everything in the spartmentthat a lover of luxury 
éould desire, and yet a look of discontent. broodetl au 
the eyes of its uarightful,owner, and an anxious ex- 
pression had } about her mouth. 

“Oh, dear!” ale si _ arising her chair. 
“TE T only knew what to do about t will—if I 
could only get it away from Pierre. Tifty thousand 
pounds is too miich:to give for such a small service as 
that—I mean,” shé added, involuntarily correcting 
herself, “a service performed pwith-so little dauger to 
hay gen i amiust certainly get it Trom him—but how 
to do it 7 

She commpnced walking ‘backwards and forwards, 
a frown shadowing ‘her still liandsome fave, and she 
continued; A eo 

«ie “ is nag hes bara Me must he ete 07 
person. Lam not strong enough 4o sea iva ; an 
if T did, it Would but provoke him to bostile in case 
T failed to ftad'the will, “What plan, can I hit upon 
that will beat onoe safe and effective?” : 

‘A8 Blie thits ‘soliloquized, she commenced-removing 
her he&vy, trape-trimmed siik, laying ‘her ‘jewels in 
an open casket on her dressi rpprees, iloV *. 

“T Wonder Wiat chance I ‘shall’have of securing 
that ntibob,” she thought. “Whether he is re 
Moreland or nos, he's evidently a ‘millionaire, and I 
should like to Be liis ‘wile. ‘Why, his -howse ‘is fitted 
up to resemble wn oriental and bis clothing 
was superb #8 ‘well as*costly. My past five or six 





ooks. ‘Let mie see!” 


. “Vhe protabfifties are in our! 


ears of 6ase ‘must have even improved my good | if 


She stopped’ beftits the Wiftrot wud’ Gazod upon the 
She sto oré the mitror an ed ui 
reflection g herself With eatnest sctitiny, FM ip 

The steady flush on her hard, round cheeks, her 
bright black i to surmounted by the moderate fore. 
head, the red lips, and not unhandsome tout ensempl, 
pleased her, and she commented: | 

«'F are a trifle too stout by unlimited good living 
but that may pass xs matronly. I am not beautify 
but I certainly can manage to throw a pleasant look 
into my eyes, and appeat fascinating in manner, | 
am ‘sure Mr. Willis was always critical, and yet he 
married me! and thought ‘mie, at first, an angel of 
goodness! I ‘can certainly eee upon & man who 
has Bpent ‘the Breet part of his life, among thick 
lipped heathen! If I have'too high a colour, it may be 
Well to tone it down a little more with, pearl powder” 

She practised a little before the glass, showing that 
if youth had gohe, vanity had not fled with it; and in 
the practice of ‘pleasing expressions, the ecarse and 
sinister looks that had disfigyred it vanished from her 
face. 

Her thouglits soon came back to the will, and sha 
turned away froin the mirror and resumed walking, 
her long night-rgbe trailing’ after ber on her gay 
velvet carpet. 

“T must have it,” she said, feverishly ; “T cannot 
fest, with ft in his possession. “What -if he were to 
drop down, dead in the strest, and. the will be found 
on him? “What if somebody were to rob him of it? 
What if he should Tose it? “I must pay him what be 
demands—and yet it is impossible! I.can’t spare the 
‘entite stm under @ year, and meanwhile I canuot be 
tortured in this fashion”. . 

She turned off the liglt ‘frém every one of the 
burners save one, and that she left on only enongh to 
make it resémible a spark of fire, and then the 
room with a low and quick step. 

For an hour or mois she continued thus, her face 
being sometimes WIM68E black With her sinister emo- 
tions, and. 4 Bcheming light deepening in hier ey#s, s0 
that they.shone through the gloom like the-eyes of:. 
wild beast... 


:plan dor) obtaining the will without paying the price 
demaaded for it, and, realising >that she dad to deal 
with a-mkn who was twice as keen and oraity as her- 

‘ ) ; { f J 

Suddenly she started...) 

vA feiat noise came to her ears from below, sount- 
ing like the evackling of.glass, and :her heart almost 
arose in her bosom with a sudden fear of burglars. 

‘Stepping into the recess of the bay window, she 
drew aside the thivk carteins and looked ‘out. She 
could not-see the, lower windets of her house, but 
the street seemed strangely quict, not even the tramp 
of a policeman being heard, é 

“How nervous. Iam getting,” she ovhispered to 
herself, returning’ to ‘the centre, of the cliamber. 
“Some eat Oa the baloony, 1 doubt mot. I wish! 
could decide this question of the will.” 

She resumed her walking, her, footsteps becoming 
mote “more noiseless, and a cold chill creeping 


ovet her—a sort of cal. forebyding, 

Again She etal? he Grileed uc ent a stenlthy, 
creeping sound on the stairs, and subdued footsteps 
woming Up. ws 

Her heart throbbed violenfly, and as she tried to 
age over on he gheneelier sands which she steod, 

er feet seemed glhed to the spot... 

She waited apprebensively yet dodbtingly, nnd ye 
fancied she sayy thé doer..of ‘her, chamber open 
noiselessly and stealthily, and a dark figure creep into 


the room, ae ony S 

Then followed a, brief silenee—she holding her 
breath in mute terror, iy ; 

‘Suddenly, front this deeper blackness upon which 
‘her eyes wére; fixed with a sort of horrid fascination, 
came a faint and ruddy gleam, looking like a spark 
of fire, and Mrs, Willis realised that it eame from 4 
dark lantern, r ‘ 

With a sudden and instinctive motion, sho leaped 
rf and turned the serew of the gas, pouring on @ flood 
° ligtit, and then turned to the Objeet by which 
she had been startled, 

ee Sat oP ing by the door. . i 

As her eyes met those of the, strange visitor, he 
arose tora standing position, telinguishing his lantern, 
and. regarded her-with @ look of mingled astonishment 
‘and increta his aspect being that of a man who 
‘finds it difficult to accept Hy, Bs of bis senses. 

Mrs. Willis uttered a single scream, and_ then her 
voiee died away, ahd she stood, with suspended breath 
and livid face, returning, the carmest, acrutiny of the 
at Strepes {” she ejaculated, with the air of not 

‘Jerty Stropes } aculated, w - 
knowing that. she was spesking. 

‘“ Exactly, Polly.” t y res his look of 

ie Sok Dee der giving place to one of 
delight. | “I declare, 1 phouldn’s hardly a kuowd 32% 





er hadn't a © my name! How d'ye do, 
ly? Glad yer know'd me—giad ter see yer! 





She was turning ever in her thind every possibls | 
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He continued to stare at her, 
st in the hashed silence that fo 
re 
OHAPTERB XEIL 

There's a low canning which in tozues supplies, 

And amply, 600, the place of /heing wisd ; 
Pchity ihe Hckheed fore enene 

‘o qu OC rr 

i | Churchill, 


Tyx intrader way, a burly looking man, with @ 
bloated visage, catbuncled, noe, and Sak Giigkioe 
éyes. His hair was of 4 red ish hue, apd cropped 
close to his #l-forthed head, and a fringe of red 
bristles covered his heavy chin, The expression .o 
his countepance Was vicious and cunning, showi 
him to be @ man of orime. © His garb was coarse an, 
tattered, and in his brawny bayds he carried a, few 
burglar’s tools, ; 
The couple presented a ps rik a as, they 
regarded each, other with equal, agtonishment—he 
her si¢h,em- 
hoarse, 
ted 


blear-eyed and ragged, aud she in 

proiderieg and laces, 

“Well, Dolly,” said the burglar, in a. ; 
cracked voice, aS §0ON, 45, he Pad contemplet Sw 
sufficiently, and made a, wental estimate of the value 
of her dainty apparelling, “thig ere’s a play nok seb 
down in the bills, eh?” 

The first emotion of Mrs. Willis was one of despera- 
tion, and she took a step toward the window with 
the intention of sumsmoying the-police ; but a second 
look at the brawny figure before her, and a thought of 
what he might: revealin regard-to her, decided her to 
remain aud ———— shutly | AE he 

4 Come, come {* he impatin ? ope you 
sin’t a goin to deny that I am yerown husband, Dolly: 
Stropes ! yer callin? my name's evidence agin yo! Yer 
know yer know me, aid know T knows you! Own 
it, and be seusitle! 1 shau't stand no nonsense‘ 

Thus adjured, and’ with a<single 
menacing eyes, Mré. Wiltis strove'to vecover her self- 
possession, renounced her ‘evident  inpoution - of 
pretending uot to know bith, and said, in a trembling 
voice : 

4 How:did you happen to come here, Jersey?” 

The burglar uttered a hoarse chuckle, @ 

4 Que of! my pals reported that a rieh family had 
jest movedrin here, an’ L'thought I'd jest make ‘oma 
call—not thinkin’ of . the pleagant surprise I was’ 
gwine to hev... But you! neédn’b"be afraid of me, 
Dolly. ‘I'm yer true atid locful parduer, you know. 
Now yor jest sit down au’ tell me gl! about yourself.” 

The burglar threw himself into-an’ easy chair, and 


oressed his legs-earelessly, waiting for the demanded |, 


confession. J ce a 

Mra, ‘Willis sanle upon w# meng o rembling 
limbs refusing tosupport Her and @ moment: she 
hesitate), bat another glance ab the menacing-eyes-of 
her husband decided, her) wud she faltered? ||” 

“Well; Jerry;/after you beat me so cruelly six years 
ago, I resolved to leave yea, * aytdmake ny way up in 
the world, [Hada ways been. ambitious, hat was 
my reason far setiding ‘Elingrto a rich boarding- 


hool whet she was three years old, and keeping her: 


eS al mae | 


f | lor’s n 


lied :- ‘then 


“An’ in time to save hisself trouble! ” remarked ' 
Terry Btper “ An’ yer livin’ with the, darter’, eh?” 

“No. Pva got the Whole, T changed the wills— 
FE TS sry 1* ad ag 4 Xi 

“Yer a smart one, Dolly,” said. her husbend, ad- 
miringly, “I forgive yer onfeith{wlness to me, an’ ‘ll 
take yer. back all the.same, How much: hey yer got?” 

Mrs, Willis explained tate of the finances, 


thes 
“ An’ who's Pierre? deraniah 


= You romonber ser sy ai 
him! He swept crossings % Bou. 
by bis to eri » Mary of a weal ee 

KS & udenge, ne. 16 

Aap Pierre Ruseell,. He, took. @ great faney 

to the boy, wlio was eight years adopted him, 
gyre him hig own pame, and ca him. his son. 

n’k you remember you, used (9. wonder what had 

ef little Time”. 

“Yes. An”aq. he was called ter fortun’!” 

“fused to keep sight of him, wi saying & 
ren ta you about it,” said Mrs, Widis, + He was up 
in the world, and f£ meant he ah 
Tteft you I went to, seo ana 
adopted fathes, had djed, leaving bim,a fortune. 
gave me a large sum, and’ I fitted myself up hand- 
gomely, pagsing for a righ widow, tl 1 mavried. 
Plerré bop a! y ey is pro yy though I 
tyied to shake lim off, he. came.to. eod.end stayed, 
there till aftet the,old may’sdeath{” 

Mrs. Willis went on to explaia, boar Pierre had 
changed the wills, and retained the true one in 
his keeping. 

“T have told you this,” she said, “thinking you 
could help me. I can’t raise fifty thousaud pounds 
off hand to pay Piggies and, if 1, could, I want it 
myself. He carries the will about his person x 

* About his person, eh? ” ejacu ‘her husband, 
soratching his crisp hair viporowely, I might, get one 
of the boys ter help me garotte him , 

% Just the tliing,” said Mrs. Willis. “Only he must 
/not be hurt, and he must, not see-yeu. members 
four features, and would rgcpguize ‘you in 4 moment.” 
Ta Why not hurthin?’ 7" 
| © “Because the wilt may’ not be on hii, and“ we must 
‘watch, him and ‘find where it is. Tf you do 
search him, do the busivess thoroughly. ‘Look in his 
|boots and the padding of iis coat.’ 
| “Yer can’t teach me nore a” ‘that ére business,” was 
her liusband’s response. “I know, garottin’ as well as 
'P know you. What became of the. Willis gal? ” 

There was a spark of triumpbant malice in the 
\toné of Mrs, Willis, as she replied: 

“I got rid of ber, She's teaching somewhere, I 
‘believe !* a) ot 

| 4 Werry goot. es you, i——" 

; W Dowd eelt mé Dolly,* tid the tie, with.a frown. 
“My name, is Sophia now. If youcan he}p me, I gm 
willing to pay you liberally.” 

Herh nd grinned. 

“JT know the lor,” he said. .““ I, understand that 


Tim. It's 
and hap- 





what the wife Has b'longs ter the hugland!” 
“Phere may have’ been. a new law made since iy 
had ‘occasion to know about it,”respgnded Mrs. Willis, 


tion; and she waited and liste: hearing everythi 
that had been said. pons ry 


The shoek to her pride and vanity was great; but 


Elivor,had pe deep capacity for suffering, and sher 


natural heartlessness soon resumed its sway. 
Thoroughly, anxry, with her mother, and disgusted 
with her father, before having seea him, she returned 
to her room, donned @ wrapper,,aud hastened te, hex 
mother’s chamber. 
“What does this:mean?” she demanded, entering 


the room, and looking from one to the other of her 


parents. “ Who is this—this creature ? ” 

The gaslight flamed so brightly that,Jerry was re- 
vealed in all his repulsiveness, and she found the truth 
even worse than she expected. 

“T’ve heard all w said, mother,” slie said, 


hurriedly aud angrily...‘‘ Ie this my dather—mgyrieb 
and handsome father ? ” 


Mrs, Willis shrank before the fire of her demgater’s 
eyes, being momentarily unablete speak, —) 

Jory aurveyed the girl coo yard adipiringly. 
Her black and, shining hair, hanging, leesely down 
hey back, her bright black, eyes, and red, cheeks, her 
full form, not quite concealed by her pretty pink 
Wrapper, all gave him 4 sense.of pride and admiratian, 
and he said: 

“Yes, Elinor, this creetur is yer father, He ajn’t 
han’som, byt he is rich--righ ip hevin’ you and. yer 
han’som ma, an} rich in.hevin’ of. that; exe 
Willis’ fortun. Come, Nelinor, kise yer par!” 

Elinor regarded lim with disg 

“ How dare you deceixe me in this way, mother 2?” 
she demanded, imperiously. “To think I showld be 
so disgraced-——I who held my head so high at, s¢boal 
—I bay hoped to make a stir in the faghiopable 
werld!” tral 

“T did it for your good, Elinor,” said; Mrs, Willis, 
recovering her coolness,, “I knew that it) would be 
a hard cross for you to bear, and I regalved to conceal 
it from.you until at least you should have the strepgth 
of years to hear it. The fact that Jerry is your fattes 
need uot make you unhappy. No, ene pead | kagy it. 
Cheer up, my child. You shall have @ lovely digmoud- 
set to-morrow !” 

Elinor’s agitation began to subside, and her face 
lost its angry flush, retaining the healthy; xed. thas 
was natural to it. 

“T aio’t a wild animal,” growled Jerry, “ter ke 
sniffed at like this! 1’m not fashionable—no more | 
ain’t a tailor’s, sign. But yer can give me money, 
Dolly, an} I'll get. myself in good. style, so’b. yor 
won't be ashamed of me. "cide, I can; help; you. 
I can get the will away from your viperous, new, 
and perform any. other little jobs you may, want done. 
What do you say 2” 

Mrs. Willis had caught only. the latter part,.af this 
speech, haying tried, to. reconcile.her duugimex: te the 
inexorable truth, in. which, she was. successful, and 
she now answered : 

“As I told you, Jerry, it, is, hard for me, 1a get 
money now. Here are five hundred ponds, bowevex., 
Out of that you oan fit yourself up. handsomely,” 

As she, speke, she, opened, /her, pyrse. and, counted 


I aim’ head | out the sum she had mentioned 
* Jerry took it, and, gaid; 
Pity do tall I ask for more, Am I coming here, 
ive »” . , ‘ ° ; 
| Both mother and danghtar recoiled at, the thought 
_— suggested, and. buth forgsaw—if, danny shoul 
prove obstinate—the, utter, ruin, of, their hopes, of se- 
| cyring Harry Moreland for the youngen and the.naheb 
for the, elder. ase 
“No,” replied his, wife, firmly. 
that it ig 


there withqué cverseeing either of us——” © i darkly. “Ef Know’ my: rights, Jerry. 
“Go on!” growled Jerry Stropes, seeing that his:| now!” ; ° 
wife- had mude-% dedided “paugé:'” Yet needn't tell ||‘ “We'll arrange that ere,” it Jerry, after a, mo-- 
ft Id me Jet whatever's 


eulthy, 
»tsteps 
me any more akeuttheogaly Pknow as weil as you) ment’s thought. “You hain’t told me 
do that you took her away from her ow febher an’ ine_oféur gal. “Wher b she ai 
stowed tier some’ra avhidiaHerfrdm me. | ‘Phat was |, “Here—With me, 6 ot tse, torr eo 
thevery tidng Felioked» yerfor—q tryin’ ter make yer) “ Bripg her in, Doty.” f want vey. see her.” 
tell wheresha wast? | ‘ a1 


| @No, no,*said Meg. Willis, wit) hes “She 
* After}! went away: from" you,” went on “Mrg, | must not “hae T told liek hier, fatlier es.dead. 1 


ied to 
steod, 


f “You: mush: see 
r van interest to leave. me. alone: fox 

the, present, heye,.i8,.a, Mr. Moreland new: dn 
the house—a ward of Mr. Willis—apd. tha mend 
be sure to make us trouble, if if gawie! Out that 
I had married his guardian, while my, husband, wae 
living, L will give you a liberal suppart :thia yearn, 
on condition that you do just as I tell you ; and memt. 
year, when, I shall be, able: tu; dispose. of, same af. the 
property, 1, will give you.a,lange sum, You neustdeup, 
before others, wrrowr pan to, being, my husbaud ead 
Elinor’s father, and, pase for my-firsk puabandis lrathen, 
Will. you agree te. thigé ” i 

Stropes appeared, to, reflect, getting up and leojing, 
about the room, with his hands lebivd. lie bak, der. 
miring theaJornings, ayd making half-audilecom. 
ments upon them, : { 

“ Youll page for 9,xich, woman, Dolly,” he at length: 
ejaculated, “and may get a good changeute mamy 
a ipn——” . jisved " 
a Then I shall do as I please abous, it,she. replied, 
firmly, her bold bigek eyes flashing yadeuntedly upan. 
oie, ah you. tg. understand, Lahall have: no, 
my Org i 
“Tl tel), yon. what Lt do,” said her lushand, after 
@ pause. “ You must pay me. well, and I'l leave: you 
aloue six montis, coming. casionally of a.night: to see 
yer ‘bout Pierre, or ten gat) money, But, mind ye, 
that, ere money ain't & goin’ ont of the family, nar: 


Willis, not daring to aiséBey: ‘her lusband’s' gesture | led her to think thet, he wasa,geptieman, She is,a 
and eommandy “Teng aged a Indy in reduced cireum- 
stances to teach me to read and write. F°tld her I 
was rich, but niy edudation Had been neglected. J 
soon acquired a deoent adtiention.) Aud then lclaim 

Elinor. I pretended to her that her father was dead, 
and had been a righ inérdivibt. | ‘E found her handsome 
and accomplished,’ E resolved to shake off the ‘old’ 
and form new associations! ” ; 

& Ah!” edmmentedt her Ausband: ; 

“I withdrew her fri aehool, and took her to a 
good hotel, and tlien Began ‘to think what F should do., 
I took up a paperand’saw a/ little notice about a rich 
widower, My) Wittis; having fetired' to his country 

hh tanto 
t 


lady, Jerry: You cagnot, must: not her!” ‘ 
fe part ot P Pd ter wt ter hinder a 
pas vi bio darter, if'she igq lady!” 

4 illis ytteref’agroan, ., | ; 

"Phe one redeeming * Lok her,’ wicked, character 
was her love far her child. Ambitionfor Elingr, and 
a desire that stie should grow up uncontaminated by the 
evil assqciations of lier aly ome, had Hydiyood Mrs, 
Willis,to place the child, at a tender, age, in. fixst- 
class boarding-scliool, fn an inland town, and, she! 
foregone the privi} e and pleasure of exer seeing her 
until after the desertion Stther busi 
She|.adcarefully laid asides porti husband's 
dishonest gains to educate and dr ras a. lady ;, 
and had jealotsly kept the secret of the gitl’s, where- 
abvyts from her ey husband, py: no. wonder, 
tlien, that ‘slie recoiled from, revealing te her daughter 
her true parentage, and introducing her te this wan 96. 
her father. 


A pause spoceeted, during which, the gouple regarded 
each other defiantly and sugrilye, 


seat. I knew I wai handsome; and Tt y 
I could catch hint: °£ followed-him to Blinwood;, pu 
myself in his way, wad kid to his only obit dnd in- 
duced him to marry'me!'” 
Stropes started: a7 
‘“Wiatt” he ‘ejaculated! ’ 
bigamy F Well, liere’s a’ go'l'™ ‘ 
“ Hush, Jerry ; don’t talk so lowd,” said/his wife, her | : 
voice and manner gathering ere and her self- ‘Mie interview between, them had not been unwit- 
possession ‘returning ‘fo’ Ifer. “Perhaps you may be | nessed. 
able to-aidl'me.’ After We were married; he niadea | Elinpr bad been sleepless, and the: scream, of her 
at will in my favour, I suppose my cloven foot began | mother, who, occu ied the chamber next. hen bad 
| yer, to peep out, for leinade: andther will etime after-,| startled er, and sha liad rushed towards her mother’s, | 


do, Wards, giving everythitig to bis daughter—with an | room 
4 annuity of five Lundred to me, Moxie he’s dead! "| The sound Of voices within had attracted, her atken- 
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inter any man’s hands but mine. That ere’s my ulter- 
maxim !"” 

Mrs. Willis nodded assent, wifh an evil gleam in 
her eyes; and Elinor soon went back to her chamber, 
more than ever ‘determined to win Harry, and rid her- 
self of ler low connections, as in her own heart she 
termed them ; while the strangely re-united husband 
aud wife commenced a more particular consideration 
of their projects. 

(To be continued.) 


EVA LEELAND. 


CHAPTEB L 

“Eva, will you walk with me? I have sometliing 
to say to you.” 

‘And ‘the voice of the speaker, though rich and 
musical, trembled slightly as he made this simple re- 
quest. Foran instant the heart of the young girl 
bounded with joy; for this was the first time he had 
ever Called her “ Eva;" but regaining her self-pos- 
session in a moment, she answered in a low, sweet 
tone, as she took his proffered arm: 

“ Certainly, Mr. Hurtford.” 

The two proceeded in silence for some distance, 
each thinking of the otlier. Presently he led her to a 
rustic bench beneath a spreading Bosc tree, and 
seated himself beside her. 

“ Eva, I have come to bid you farewell. Before 
another week sha!] have passed away | shall be many 
miles from here. But ere I go, I would wish to know 
if you will not think sometimes of one who can never 
forget you?” 

The blood forsook the maiden's cheek, leaving it 
pale and cold as marble; forgetting all formality, she 
lifted her beautiful blue eyes to his face, and asked in 
a sad, startled tone : 





“Oh Morris! Why will you go away and leave 
uw?” 

“ Am I deceived by those tears, dearest Eva ? ” said 
the young man, eagerly grasping one of her small, 
white hands. “ Am I deceived, or do you indeed love 
me? For, oh! I love you Letter than any other living | 
being, wildly, passionately; yea, I idolize you; often | 
have I striven to crush my affection in the bud, for I | 
knew it was worse than madness for Morris Hurtford | 
—who has nothing but a strong will and a warm 
heart and a brave atm for his support—to aspire to 
fhe hand of the proud and wealthy Mr. Leeland’s 
daughter; but in vain. It is impossible to crush such 
love as rrine.s Forgive me, Eva, if | have wouuded your 
feelings by what I have. said, for I would rather my 
heart would break under its great burden than cause 
yours one needless pang.” 

** Forgive you, Morris? I have vothing to forgive. 
Would that I were worthy of such devotiou.” 

“You are more than worthy, dear Eva, Would 
that it were possible to love you moré, but it is not! 
But do you love me in return, Eva? Will you pro- 
mise to be my own sweet wife? Life will be very 
desolate without you. Do you love me? Will you 
promise, dearest Eva?” 

* Yes, Morris, I do love you; but I cannot be your 
wife without my father’s consent. He has no one 
else to love him, brother Paul being at college; and 
were I to forsake him in his old age, it would bring 
iis grey bairs in sorrow to the grave.” 

“ Noble girl! I cannot but appreciate your filial 
love, though I feel, now, how atterly lopeless is my 
case. I will ask your father’s consent this afternoon, 
and know the worst, Will you meet me here at sun- 
set thisevening? It will be our last meeting, for to- 
morrow I shall be on the deep, blue ocean, far from 
my native land.” 

“ Yes, Morris, I will meet you,” said the trembling 
gitl ; and leaning upon her lover's arms, they wen‘led 
their way towards the house, with happy but anxious 
hearts. 


Howard Leeland loved his daughter with a proud, 
jealous kind of love. He would rather follow fy to 
the grave than see her wedded to one whom he con- 
sidered iuferior to her as regards this world's goods. 
He knew she would shine in any station, however 
lofty ; and it was no wonder he received the noble 
but poor Morris Hurtford in his study, that after- 
noon, with an angry frown and a scornful look, for 
he knew too well his errand. Without rising, he 
beckoned the young man to a seat with a haughty 
wave of his hand. 

Npt deigning to notice this insulting treatment, 
Morris stood holding his bat in one hand, brushing 
the jetty curls from his high, massive forehead with 
the other, as though summoning couraze to break 
through this icy barrier, and make known his 
cherished wish. At length he approached the old 
man, and in a firm, unwavering voice, said : 

“IL have come, sir, as perhaps you are aware, to 
ask the hand of your daughter in marriage. Our love 





is mutual ; and she has this day promised, with your! 


consent, to be my wife.. It may appear presumptuous 
in one so humble as myself to sentte to the teed of 
Miss Leeland, and I would to thrust myself 
upon her as I am; but to-morrow I set sail for India, 
where I expect’ to be gone three years; and, if 


at the end of that time I'am not in any way worthy of | broad 


her, I will ign’ my, clai Thiok well of it, sir; 
for the hip deeb off your daughter depends upon your 
decision, without Sposianing my own, If you. con- 
sent, the blessii two grateful hearts shall ever rest 
upon your head, and I will guard my treasure with 
tender care.” 

The young man ceased speaking; and Mr. Leeland, 


whose was re purple rage, answered, in 


bitter, burning words: 

“Villain! Do ‘you think I would insult .my 
daughter by giving her such a poor insignificant 
beggar as you for a husband? Begone, dog! and do 
- dare hate her name again with your polluted 

ps. Begone 

Choking back the scorching reply he was about. to 
make, he stood udly erect before the old man, 
and fixed his eagle eye upon him in such withering 
contempt, that the'latter quailed beneath his piercing 

aze. 
. “Sir, ifI am an insignificant beggar, I would not 
sully my lips with such low, contemptible language 
as the wealthy ‘aud aristocratic Mr. Leeland has just 
used. I am going, sir; but remember! you will live 
to repent this day!” ’ 

And turning, he left the room with the air of an 
emperor. ; 


CHAPTER IL 


Tue hour when Morris. Hurtford avowed his deep 
burning love for Eva Leeland was the. happiest hour 
of her life. This:was not the first proposal she had 
listeued to, but never before bad she felt such an 
electrical thrill of joy pass turough her frame. Yet 
every cup of happiness must have its bitter drop, and 


she feared that hers would be-no exception. She had 


loved Morris ever since she had known him, with a 
tender, faithful love, although he knew it not.. Often 
did she strive against it, for she knew her: father’s 
proud, stern nature—that he would never conseut to 
their marriage; and often did she determine to. tell 


him how vain were all his hopes, fur she ‘felt that he: 


loved her devotedly long before he told her so; but 
eacli time she was in his presence she saw some noble 
trait of character exhibited that held her captive, and 
banished the resolution from her heart, and the words 
from her lips. Now, she felt that the crisis had come; 
and seeking her room after Morvis had parted with 
her to go on his fruitless errand, she waited patiently 
until the interview was over. 

Through the half-opened door she heard her father’s 
angry, insulting words, aud Morris's proud manly 


reply. 

Mortis Hurtford’s father, who was a very wealthy 
merchant, moved to, W— about five years. previous to 
the opening of my story, where he soon engaged iv. 
some grand s ting scheme, which faile|, with 
very great loss to himself. Unable to survive the 
shock, he died in three days afterward, leaving only a 
few thousand pounds to his bereaved wife and sun, 
Tu order that she might still keep Morris at. college, 
she exchanged their grand and princely home for one 
less expensive. Morris was at first unwilling to accept 
this generous sacrifice, but at, leugth conseuted, with 
a determination that he would study hard, in order 
that he might some day be her comfort, instead of the 
beloved oue so, suddenly snatched from them, 

Well was that resolution kept, for he stood first in 
all his classes, elicited the love and respect of all -his 
schoolmates, the pride and admiration of his teachers, 
and, at the close of his twenty-fourth year, a few 
weeks previous. to the commencement of our story, 
graduated with the highest honours, Whata glorious 
triumph! But, alas! what a sad prospect awaited 
him at home! ‘iat dearly-loved mother, who had 
been his guiding star to famé and knowledge, lay a 
cold and lifeless 


Well might the noble youth bow his head iu agony, , 


and weep bittér, scalding tears. over that precious 
form; for he’ was now indeed alone in this cold 
friendless world. No one to give him a helping hand 
or bid him “ God speed.” ‘ 

Is it any wonder that Morris Hurtford turned in his 
great grief to the gentle, lovely Eva Leeland, with 
whose bewildering beauty and graceful manners he 
had Lecome more and more fascinated during each 
visit home, and lavished u her his wealth of affec- 
tion? But too proud to offer his humble self alone, 
he resolved to leave his native land aud win a name 
and future worthy of her. 

Stung almost to maduess by the cruel words of her 
father, he left the library, and bent his steps in the 
direction of the trysting-place; where, sinking upon 


the rustic bench, he leaned his aching forehead against | 


the old beech-tree, and groaned aloud. 





== 

Tt was thus that Eva found him, and said, in, 
soothing tone: 

“Morris, though my father has insulted yoy 
with bitter, taunting words, and spurned you from 
his door, his daughter, the envied heiress: of all thes 

acres, loves. you fondly, passionately—betto, 
than alt the world beside. And be assured that yoy 
will ever bear with you my prayers for your safety, 
But. I cannot desert my father in his old age; and] 
know that your noble heart would not require it.” 

That touch, those words, aroused him from his 
stupor ; and, catching her to-his bosom, he asked, i, 
eager, trembling tones: 

“ Eva, will you remain true to me while absext? 
Will another, whea I am gone, take the place that | 
so covet?” : 

“No, Morris—no!" 

“ And should I uot return, dearest Eva——” 

“T will never marry.” 

“ Bless you, bless you, darling, for those cheoring 
words!" And, holding her closely to his heart, he 
pressed kiss after kiss upon her blooming cheek and 
drooping eyes. 

Thus they sat until the shades of evening began tp 
gather thick and fast around them, when they arose 
Another fond embrace, and then the lovers parted. 


CHAPTER III. 


One year hag, passed, with its joys and sorrows; s 
long, weary year to the tired, anxious, waiting heart; 
but she ! far too short for many. Eva Leeland 
is sitting in her boudoir, this'morniug, the same beau- 
tifal girl we left a year ago parting with Morris at 
the garden gate. Time has.left no traces of his foot- 
steps with her, excepting, mayhay, to leave her cheeks 
ashade paler ; for not one word has she heard from ths 
absent one, although he promised to write often. Her 
head is supported on one beautiful hand, and in the 
other she holds an open book upou which her eyes 
are fixed as though iu deep perusal, but her thoughts 
are far away, with her absent lover. Doés she charzo 
him with being false to her, or faithless to his vows? 
No! she knows their letters must have been inter- 
cepted by some uukind band; for never could such 
love ag his change. A sweet smile trembles upon her 
lips ag. she murmurs, half-uncensciously : 

“ Dear Morris, I know you are true to me still, and 
though many years pass away ere we meet again, your 
Eva will wait for you.” 

While thus absorbed in thought, a servant entered, 
informing her that her father wished to see her in the 
library as soon'as possible. She arose instautly, laid 
her book aside, and soughi his presence. 

I expect Philip St. Leon, the-son of an old college- 
mate of mine, here this. morning, and I wish you to 
have that little east room arranged with every com- 
fort for him, for he may stay several weeks. This is 
what I wanted you for. Be sure and look your pret- 
tiest at dinner, for Philip ig both wealthy and hand- 
some, and I have no greater wish than that he should 
fall in love—but what is the matter with you, daughter, 
you look so pale?” 

“ Nothing, papa, only the heat is rather oppressive 
here. Haye you anything more to say?" 

“No, dear.” , 

Poor Eva!, Well might her father ask what was 
the matter, for the bloom ow her cheek had suddenly 
turned to ashy marble; agitated beyond expression, 
yet why she scarcely knew, she weat to do her father's 
bidding, feeling all the time that an impending doom 
was near —a doom in some way connected with their 
expected guest. 

Dinner is announced, and Eva, standing at the head 
of the table, awaits the coming of her father and his 


uest. 

“Eva, let me present. you to, my- friend, Philip 
rset Leon. Philip, this is my daughter,” said her 

er.” 

The young giri drooped her eyes, and blushed for 
& moment beneath | eye oo of the handsome 
stranger; but her, cheeks soen grew pale again 9 
she felt lis gaze constantly rivetted upon her, Try- 
ing to assume indifference, she answered all questions 
directed to her by both gentlemen, and made a fow 


remarks herself. It was very evident that Philip was 


eased with her, for he kept close to. her side 


g 
all the afternoon; asking her first.for some music, aud 


then to walk through the grounds with him. Eva 
wearied with his attentions, at length begged to be 
allowed to go to her room, on plea of having a bad 
headache, But the next day was the game, and the 
next, and so on. for many days, for his stay was 
lengthened iato months. She was constantly thrown 
-— his society ; and, oh! how: repulsive he grew 
er. . 

“ How can papa ever like such a trifling, contemp- 
tible mau?” was a question she often asked hersell, 
but never could answer. Atlength she had the satis- 
faction of seeing him depart, but with a promise to 
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soceptan urgent invitation to visit them again the 
iieomecriatmmenineze igor nds 

Another yeat sped by, and we find the’ inmates -of 
Leeland Castle once ‘more preparing >for ‘Philip's 
— morning, after he had been there several 
months, she was sitting in the drawing-room, con- 
cealed by the rich, heavy folds of the window curtains, 
and so completely absorbed in thought thatshedid not 
hear a light footstep across the soft Turkish carpet, nor 
geo & tall, dark form approaching untilit came directly 
in front of hex. It was Philip. She arose: with a 
surprised but indignant look ; for she had now learned 
to loathe him more than a serpent, and asked, in a 
commanding-tone,; what he wanted. ti 

4 Eva,” said he; sinking upon his knees before ‘her, 
and grasping her hands between, his:own, Eva, my 
fair temptress, do you know that. love you more than 
tongue cau tell? That life: would. be miserable with- 
out you? . Say, my: pretty chanmer, do you know that 
you have me completely within, your power? ‘That 
your beauty has enslaved me, compelled me to do what 
{ never. did.,before-bow ito a creature? . Youlare in 
my thoughts'by day, eud my dreams by night. Sweet 
angel, will you. not love me in: return? Does ‘not 
your heart respond to this great love? Say, my own 
darling !,”: irs eid 

“ Philip St. Leon!” and the beautiful girl drew her 
graceful form proudly erect,-fixing.wpom him her dark 
blue eyes that seemed almost black in their withering 
scorn, “ Philip St.,Leon, you know I do not love you. 
How dare you insult me with such lauguage? ” 

“ Nay, but my beautiful one, you will soon learn to 
love me. “Do not; say no. .You shall have all that 
sealtli can procure, A queen shall: have nv more de- 
voted subject at her command. Eva, Eva, will you 
not be my wife?” | i 

“Never! Piilip St. Leon! never! Leave my pre- 
sence, sir, before I cali my father.” 

“ Allow me to ask you one question first, dear Eva. 
Do you love another?” 

A blush suffused the young girl’s cheek for an 
instant, but she replied in a firm unwavering voice: 

“You have asked it, sir, but E shall not. answer. 
Again I bid you go.” 

He arose, a dark malignant frown, overspreading 
his face, whilst be. hissed between his -closed 


eeth : : 

“T have it now. And that. villain; Morris Hurt- 
ford, is. the fortunate one. He has opposed ime many 
times atischool; but by all thatis holy, he shall not 
tiwart me in this, Forget-him, girl! For I swear, 
by all my hopes of : heaven; you shall be my wife; if 
not by fair. means, fores shall be used.’ L will give 
you until to-morrow to decide. | Good morning.” 

Almost paralyzed ‘by the ‘cruel words of her base 
companion, she stood, for @ moment like a marble 
statue; but soon regaining her coaiposure, she hurried 
to her room, where, excited. and bewildered, she threw 
herself across the bed aud burst into aa agony of 
grief. Sleep scarcely visited her eyes that night, and 
when ber father summoned her to his library) early 
the next morning, she arose. with a pale and haggard 
countenance, and sought his presence, knowing too 
well what he wanted. 

“Why, Eva, whatis the matter: with you? ‘You 
are as pale as death... What is the matter?” 

“ Papa, I can hide my grief from you nolonger; it 
is killing me; " and concealing her face in her father's 
bosom, she related the events of the previous evening. 

“What! refused him, Eva?” atid the father turned 
pale as. his.daughter, “ ‘Chis cannot be. - You must 
marry him, Eva.” coil 

“Oh, ae why are you so anxious to give! your 
Eva away? Do you not love her any more? ; If yeu 
are tired of her, she will go away andJeave you; and 
though it break her heart, you shall, never see her 
again. But do not,oh! 1, beseech you, do!not make 
her marry Philip St. Leon.” 

“Tired of my Eva? No, dearest! Ionly want 
You to promise to marry him, and you shall choose 
thetime. Do you know, darling, that you have it in 
your power to keep your father in bis preseat position; 
or to make him penniless? . ‘lake Philip, and you 
will make your father happy, and obtain his everlast- 
ing blessing. Refuse him, and to-morrow Howard Lee- 
land and his daaghter roam the streets as beggars. 
Which will you de? Choose quickly!” and: the 
excited man raised his daughter’s head from his bosom, 
= looked eagerly into her. eyes as he asked tlie: last 

_A brightiray of hope illamined. her ashy face ; and 
Sinking on her knees, she seized lis hands, and kissed 
ate and again, exclaiming through tears of 

“ Dear, good 
way a8 you alwaya do. I have chosen, precious papa, 
chosen to give up wealth, home, friends, all but 
my own darling bw rather than marry one whom I 
despise. Never ‘daughter work so hard to aup- 


1 you have given me my own } da 





port a dearly-lowéd father’ as I’s\all toil for you.” Ob, 
papa! I thank you a thouswad times-for allowing mo 
to decide.” \ fn de nin 

$+ Eva! Eva!: You know not what yousay.: Lis- 
‘ten while I tell you'a story that will curdle'the blood 
in your veins; and perliaps make you hate your father. 
I had hoped no mortal ear should ever hear it, but I 
must tell it to you.” | ; J 

The agitated man bowed his head in his hands fora 
moment, as though endeavouring to gain strength for 
the recital; and he-begam: 

‘Horace St. Leon and I were friends’ from our 
earliest: recollection: » We lived in the same village ; 
entered college together; ‘played together; studied 
together; roomed together, aud graduated together. 
My father: moved. from’ N—— ere our sqhool-days 
were quite over, aud we! were obliged to be separated 
for the first time din: our lives. . We with many 
promises* to visit:each other’ often, ‘but many’ years 
elapsed before we saw oneanother again! Would to 
heaven I had died ere! I looked into his face again. 
One: evening, just eighteen -years from the day we 
parted in the college halls, your mother and I were 
sitting bythe fireside reading;:when the door o} 
quietly, and, turning around, I beheld: Horace ‘St. 
Leon, my old playmate, his brother Richard, anda 
handsome youth of twelve years, who proved to be 
his son. . It is: needless to tell you how glad we were 
to see.one another'after so long # separatiou, ‘or how 
late we gat up that night and talked. » Suffice it to 
say, that during all that long evening his eyes scarcely 
ever left the oraiile in: whicli you were lying, then 
an infant only one year old. Often he would interrupt 
the conversation: by saying: ‘What a. sweet child, 
Howard; I wish it was mine.’ They ‘remained with 
us) neatly a week;and he grew to idolize you. Indeed, 
L often thought he loved!ydwa thousand. times better 
than his own child, although he seemed very. proud 
of ‘his. handsome: boy.:' Philip, also, appeared quite 
fond of you; but for some mysterious reason—we 
never could tell why -;you. would not let. him touch 
you; if he looked at you, your blue eyes would 
dilate and, your lips quiver witk fear; but. if 
he attempted :to lay; his hand.on your curly head, 
you screamed and: almost: went into’ convulsions. 
One mooulight evening, Horace,. Richard, and I 
started fora walk toa neighbouring town. Richard 
and I, both hot-headed, never could agree, and, ' be- 
fore we had goite far, got involved in a deep quarrel, 
His temper rose. even higher than usual, and he 
sprang towards me, shaking tis fist in my face. 
In the exc't t of the moinent I raised my heavy 
cane and struck bim a blow across the temple, 
felling him to the earth... Frightenediat what I had 
done, I ran: to raise! him up, and; O God! he was 
dead. Never shall. l forget’ my feelings at that sad 
moment. ‘I'hrowing myself at Horace's feet, I begged 
for'merey. What! cruel terms he gave me! ‘Terms 
that even then made me tremble for the consequences; 
but I was excited, and accepted them. |. f 

 * Howard,’ said he, ‘I will forgive you, and will 
sereen you fromthe avenging hand/of justice, if you 
promise me, upon your sacred word of honour, ‘to give 
your daughter Eva in» marriage.to my son’ Philip 
when slie shall. become of age.’ 
| “Some demon must have me then; for 
I promised, calling down ‘heaven’s' worst curses upon 
me and mine if I provéd false to my vow. / »: 

- **.Listen further,’ said he: ‘If either of us draw 
back, every penny be owns shall go te the other.’ 

“Tt shall be as you wish,' said J, writing my solemn 
promise upon a scrap of paper, with my name attached, 
and delivering it into his hand; while at the sdme time 
E received « similar piece from: him. 

% We threw the murdered brother into the river that 





night, and easily persuaded: your mother and Philip | ago 


to believe he had received’a hasty despatch to returd 
to India, where he had been living. |: Horace St: Leon 
died three years ago; but on his: dying bed he told his 
son of the fatal contract, bidding him keep it true:to 
the very letter. That is all, Eva, ‘Which will you 
do? marry Philip, and let your poor unfortunate 
fatlier have an hunourable grave; or refuse him, and 
see these old limbs stretched upon. the scaffold? De- 
cide’ quickly!” And the wretched mani shook with 


Trembling, and pale as Parian marble, the noble 
girl, arose’ and ‘stood before: him with folded atms. 
Her eyes burned like coals of fire, her features worked 
convulsively, and her slight frame quivered like a 
leaf. ‘Linus she stood for a moment, as though deeid- 
ing ‘the dreadful question; then, : in tories of: the 
bitterest agony, she exclaimed: t 

“ Dear papa, though my heart break with sorrow, I 
will do as you wish. But it mustvbe on this condi- 
tion—that |i do not see Philip again till the-bvidal- 
y ih: t ee 
‘The selfish father was about to: relent when he saw 
her great anguish; bat the remembrance of that 'fear- 
ful vow came to his mind, and crowded out his better 
feelings. © be 





Mer arose’ to enibraee lite daugliter, atid thank her 
for her generous sacrifice, when she fell senseless to 
tise ‘floor, with the words “Ob, Mortis! - Morris!” 
on' her’pale, quivering lips. f , 

The stricken’ father’ carried her to her room, snd 
laid’ het on the bed. “Restoratives were applied, but 
without effect. ‘A brain fever sé in, and she Isy 
delirious for many weeks. 

Her brother Paul was called home from college, and 
watched faithfully by her bedside, scarcely resigning 
the post to take a moment’s rést: Many times he 
inquired the cause ‘of her illness, but: could never 
learn. Only one in that household knew, and he did 
not'feel disposed to tell. 

And during all these weeks of suffering, she nover 
mentioned Morris's name. Her only cry was: 


* Oh, papa, my heart is breaking ! * 
/ All wondered whea they heard the piteous moan 
that burst from the old man's bosom every time he 
heard that agonizing cry, but none knew the csase. 


QHAPTERB by. 

Summer and autumn havé passed away, aud winter 
has come with its cold arrows. Things have ‘settled 
down into'their old routine at Leeland House: Philip 
St. Leon has been persuaded to leave until the day 
bet for the marriage. 

Mr. Leelatid has regained his health, but his hair, 
which before was only sprinkled with silver, is new 
white as a sheet. Everyone pities the poor, sorrow- 
ing old man.) ‘ 

Nothing can induce Paul fo return to college. He 
says his duty is to watch over his suffering sister. 
The gay, liglit-hearted youth has become thie sober, 
thoughtful man. How faithfully he watches every 
look, every motion of that idolized sister. Not once 
has she spoken of ‘Philip St. Leon. 

One ‘evening, when she and her brother were 
alone, she lay gazing’ in his: face for neatly an hour 
without removing her eyes. Something, he knew not 


‘what, prompted him to ask when she hud heard from 


Morris. 

‘’o his surprise, the tears began to flow slowly 
down her cheeks, hor thin lips quivered, and she re- 
plied, in a sad voice: 

“ I have never heard from him at all, brother.” 

‘These were the first rational words she had spoken 
since that fatal day. ‘he loving bruther could scarcely 
believe his own ears. His first impulse was to shout 
the joyous news throughout the length and breadth of 
the old-house; bat a moment's reflection warned him 
that such an action might be fatal to her already ex- 
cited nerves. 

Calming his throbbing heart, he stooped over her, 
clasped her wildly to his bosom, and kiss 
after kiss upon her wan cheeks and almost transparent 


“Never heard ‘from him ‘yet, sweet sister? Thon 
you shall hear now. You know he belonged to tho 
same college that Ido. About ons week before I left, 
one of his most intimate friends received a letter 
from him, and let me read it, knowing that I was 
well acquainted with ‘him. Ounning, was it not, 
when it was all about my dear sister? ‘But Diok 
Leslie did not know that, and I thought Paal 
Leeland woald not enlighten him. Morris is as rich 
as a Jew—could buy and sell us—and Dick has beoa 
joking him about being an old miser. He says he 
has worked hard: for his money, not for the gratifica- 
tion of ‘his own desires, but he is going to give it all 
toa sunny-haired, blue-eyed maiden, who is waiting 
for him in his native land, “He has also had # great 
fortune left to him by a wealthy relative he had tong 
dead. Oh! how he dwells apon your 
virtues. My heart swelled with prideas{ read. Ho 
‘will be with'us a few days after Ohristmas, when ho 
+—-Gister, dear sister; have I pained you? " said the 
frightened youth, startled at her wild, sorrowful look. 
- She had been lying in # sort of dreamy’ state, listen- 
ing to his conversation, ‘wondering what it all meant, 
and vainly endeavouring to collect Ler scattered ideas ; 
but when he mentioned that fatal day, it brought 


Piitip’s proposal, 
cane pleading for her to save him from death ané 
ruiu by marrying Phil'p, and of her fearful prouise 
tocdo.so, alt came rushing apon her mind’ with tight- 
ning» rapidity. | Ob! the pain, the anguish of that 
moment. Pressing her hand to her throbbing heart, 
she cried, in an agonizing tone: , 
» \“i@;Paul! Paulf Never, never mention his name 
again. It will drive me mad. Why must I suffer 
30 Bs 1 

“Dear, dear'sister, what have I said that distresses 
you so? Have you ceased to love Morris? Oh! what 
is thesemeaning of all this terrible mystery? Can mo 
one tell me?” 

“My brother, are you iadeed ignorant of the cause 
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of my illness? for 1 know, now, that I have been ill 
alone time.” 

“+ Yee; Eva; 5 have often. wondpred what it all 
meant, but no one appeared. 40 knew, Will. you not 
tell, your brother 2 
gone days, and. cap be not now shane your sonrows? "” 

+ Brothes,, you have beep kind end faithful to me 
during my illuess, for I have, felt, your presence. evar 
weomy side, though | knew, you not; and, in return, I 
wilh tell you:this fearful mystary, which. has for ever 
Ls eng my, earthly, beppingss, and will sadden your 

whele life, Buk: you must-hear it some day, and par- 
hops, it will,,eeem, less, drgediul from. a sister's, ipa. 
Promise me that you will love; no. one the Semnier 
heenias this fetaknecret.” Closing ber blue eyes for a 
moment, apd plueing ene handen her heart atone 
its tumultuous throbbings, she began and related th 
whole story, ceasing with @ sigh that acomed to xen 


Startled be 
less pale than his sister's when she had finished. 

“ Aud my father, whom Ideemed almost perfection, 
isa murderer? Well might he moan at your ravings. 
And you are the sa¢rifi¢e ‘offered up to atone for this 
Winked ering? My poor innocent sister! He could 


Ret have ivningd « pureneffering. Gruel, ungrateful 
fase rere unmexthy of each a peble 
Om 
“ Brother, listen. I have one thing mane to eay, and 
than k mustilia down and resi, for L am. weeny, Paul, 
p i take. before M 


This is the Ist of December, the marriage must. take 
place om the 2dth, aud Moris must nat come: until 
alter it.ia oxen. Lay me down new, brother, and go, 


COMA PARA oc cond , ; pet 

‘ve, thie ragst, not be, J. will go to Philip.St 

. Leop, and om my. beaded. kneesask for owrey. 1 will 
offer him gold—be, hia slave-—give, him anything, 
everythings and yau shall.be —_ 1 will start: to- 
marrow mioxniig : and if Paul Leeland dees not return 
the bearer af good newa, he-will never returu. Good 
night, sister}mine, Zhis ia the last time I shall see 
you for many days.” 

Aad laying ‘ier gently on the bed, he pressed a 
warm kiss upen ber lips, and left the room to call his 
father. 

He’ turned, a8 -he was going out of the door, and 
looked, at, the frail form. lying so still on the couch. 
A war trickled down his cheeks as he thoaght pevhaps 
this waa the last time be should see that: almost. wor- 
shipped sister, 
dt ia almost impossible te describe the father’s joy 
when he found that reasoa had caenanesnanieanéite 
sway in his child's mind. 

But did the, elatoto.salaten: bee tow her sad en- 
gasemant? 

Nel 

His good resolutions were forgotten, and he tried to 
believe she was: grawipg reconciled’ te i, 

Ward,awee sent to..Philip that bia: bride had :e- 
governed; and every, preperation was, made forthe 


eoming: fate. 

pom What of Bva? 

She: wae ab last able so:!risa frote her bed, | but 
Ipaked more hike: death than life: She saw the: prepar 
tions gpiag en, but wok pe.part im them. 

4 Bometimes she pragied eamnesthy that Morrie might 
forget her, or that. he might never néturn to hie masive 
lend; and then eame a wild desire ta! see. him once 
mare ore tuay should separate for ever. 

io Bhe eveuingaf the 2ard Desouber—rthe last ovens 
ing o her meaidwp Lfew came. 

‘aud ‘had. not.xceturued, and the last spark of hope 
aeomad needy +0, die ontof hev-bogom.., 5 : 
apr bead ageinsé the. mindow-ledge, she 
wreangd ip Bueny. 

t' Oh, Mouria, Movris! they wilt deem me: fickle and 
ineonatent, but never onde basimy heart wavered from 
thee; ‘Lo-mexvow Igine my hand tq Poilip da. Lean, 
bat my esat ia, still thine, and ever dhadbcba. | Sdme- 
thing talle me that.l shal meyer be: Bva 86. Lappe: 
that death will claim madonhia bride fives Q, Mowis, 

! eome aud save your Exasdor her heart is 
breaking! -Come.quiekly, or) it will:be for ever too 
late. Nope! domot: come and tempt me ta: break 
my solemn, promis :. it were better for ma. ta iq thet 
my: poer eld father !:”:. . 

‘Tine she eat through the livetng: night, -ealling 
in. pitifel tones: for hen absent dower}. -and,.ieve 
— dawned, reason had ence! more. ddnapted her 


The alarmed father would bave postpened thawed- 
ding; but.ahe would not allow it andes Ste and he 
let her hae hey own Waye: ox 

She went through her room singing wild snatches 
ef. song, aa she exauined dvery wedding geament ever 
sad anon taking from. ben bosom .a small miniature, 
and gazing at it. with a-loek that brought oa to 
“— eye. 


Putting it back to its hiding-place, she told Bilen, 


He. bag, shared your joys in iby- | 


her waiting-maid, it was time to decss forthe wed- 
«fer Morvis. would seon-be here. 

“ Ellen, you must comb out these ugly braids, and 
ourl my: hair; Merrie: likesiourlé so«much better. 
Dear Morris!, How glad: | will -be to see him !, Has 
ae + cary Elen ? “ih wanders whes : keeps 
him!” 

Thus raved the insane girl, ‘while.poor Hillen eadea- 
voured in Vain to soothe her, ) oi : 

At length: the dreaded heer came; the wedding 
guests were assembled, and&: ties old gtey-haired 
minister wae at bispost.) © 

All waa malting dor She: hails and: quadin, Bmeshiby | cole 
the door opened softly, and PhilipSt. Léon and his 

bride..eptered. He was: dressed im a suit of 





hey proeeeded 
to the altar. amidst a murmur of! admiration, and the 
minister arose to perform the i 
the) meantime Philip's grey eyes wandered around 
the reom as though. in quest: of somebody, ‘and the 
slightest sound caused him. to. tremble, ind his face 
to.beeome livid. At length, when the marriage was 
nearly ever; he became more calm! and a triumphant | bave 
look lighted up bis dark features, All noticed his 
strange actions, but none knew the cause, When the 
usual question was put, whether any one there present 
knew any cause why these two should not be joined 





bine eyes from the floor and gazed wildly arouad the 
voom until they rested wpon ene of tle front windows, 
Her lips were. parted, her ‘bosom heaved, and her 
alight form shook with emotion, None answered, and 
the ceremony proceeded. Philip had already spoken 
his vows, and the old minister turned to her with the 
fatal question. A wild, piercing wail; that caused 
every cheek to turn pale, and heart to cease 
beating, was the only answer, and wat hen Leeland (for 
no. vow had yet escaped ‘her lips,) fell fainting to sre 
floor at the astonished bridegroom's feet, “At the 
same instant the door was pushed: quickly open, = 
Paul. Leeland, followed by « stranger, bounded. i 

the room, shouting, in a glad, exeited vaice : 

* I am ¢omey sister, to forbid this anhovy marriage.” 
But seeing that sister lying cold and senseless at the 
feot of the altar, the neble youth stood for a moment 
like one: paralyzed; then, witha mouraful, 
ery, sank beside her, exclaiming, while the teove valle 
down hia manly cheeks::: 

#Q, my Godl.tmnve Idqueddudnsbat its 

The tallydask stranger'glanced' eagerly arowid the 
reom) yatil hisieye fell upon the bowed form of the 
pear may pt Genta tovanip bio, be i 

“ eee Leeland, do yau amen Ienatv ine ?- Me nodw 

The excited, terror-strieken old mas almost gasped 
for breathes ba asked, tow toning: eines: 

“ Are you Rivhand St. Leane* 

»“T am indeed bes: but let me.explain to:the aston- 
ished bystanders the cause of muy visit; agd turaing 
to the.frightesed people, 4 3 

 Abonus minetees years ggo, i game, with my now 
deceased. bretiies, Horage: to visit) his most 
intimate friend, Howard» Leslank': One evening) 
while. there, we atareetl out for q: maonlight walk, but 
= ‘Deh. gona: far befpro Howeni aad, who, were 

both too: quiek-tempered to-get: along well « 

quavrelied on-stine trifling subject, when, heated wit 
passion, disprang towards him te: 

with my cleached fist, Byt hie sharp: eye detected 
the movement, and lifting hie eaie, be struak me a 
dwany blow acrogs the temple, whigh felled: me to the 
baxth, | I denew “no: more until | fedudemyed! ina 
fslierthan’s: cottage.. They had taken me out of 
the-rivex, whese: my: brother and unfortupate: friend 
had thrown me. Not having time to return just-then; 





'T baatenaad hieck:to. ladig tecattind to: some in int 


busimeéa, a0:! cireunastances peeventud me from visits 
ing my native lang again !fop ‘sixteen yeara; but 
dusing bli-thege years I! gonsulted the, 

daily, to sve if they. contained the report of my «| 

but never faundone ward, on then bjeoty 80 lj 

that the sapposed crime had never been brought to 
lice, -Contiug honig, 5. fqund: my ‘brathes-on his 
death-bed. He was greatly surprised to gee me; and 
toldime-of the way.in, which the crime had been con~ 
cealed, and the terms of pardon he had given my supe 
posed murderer-~viz., that he. should ‘his only 
daughter in -marriage to my brother's; sony Philip; 
Whoever withdrew from the contract, farfuiting alt his 
wealth to the other, J judged, of course, thet'imy: | tarned: 


In | passion. 


give him » ‘Ulow | pane 


—<—<——= 
‘return’ rendered the’ contrast void until a few days 
ago, when I accidentally overheard Paul 
ee —_ earnesfly witli Philip, to whom the 
seoret had been revealed, to give up his purposes, by; 
without effect,, Not staying.:to hear more, I 
out into the street and waited for Paul, to whom I 
made myself known as soon a8 possible, promising i, 
save his sister. We started immediately for W. w— 
bat hearing that Morris Huytiord, Giantiee of your 
town, and a trae lover of: this. suffering girl, was on 
his way home, we waited until to-day for him; by 
— not yet made his-appearanes, probably fren 
uaexpeated delay, we were obliged to com, 
without: him, lest rneormratire fecterahiniieend os 


Then, turning td Philip, who, daring the recital, 
sat like one transformed ‘juto. stone, the speaker sai 
‘And you, Philip St: Leon, never date to claim yo. 
lationship with me again; for bofoxp these astonished 
people, this wren father; this’ perseoated, alinos; 
heart-broken daughter, EF dénoynpe you as a bas, 
selfish villain! Legve my*presence, sir, and never |e, 
me ses-your hateful face again! And now, Howard, 
that I have saved your child from a fate! ‘worde than 
death, will you not give her to Morris” 
* Powill give her to hint with all may heart!” cried 
Lecland, with joy, “if you wit), in turn, par- 
don that w* ed act which I did in a moment of 
‘Buy ’ulas! perhaps: Morris never for- 
eben cranky acting eunda 5 eyes him three 
ago. 
re a ag a, sd msaly volo, ai mt 
locking" pushed throagh the crowd; “| 
dase taiaaet Wy on it many times; and will you, can you 
forgive the unmanbly retort | made to you?” 
‘The old man made no apswer; but. throwing his 
arms arouadthe youth’s neck, le folded him closely 
to his heart, while the tears rolled down his wrinkled 


give 


én holy wedbook, the ingane girh raised her beautiful | cheeks, 


Eva had 
the ever-faithful 


Before Richard St. Sania oediien his story 
beok ‘taken to her- room, and Pai 
brother, resumed his place by her His unweary- 
img attentions and lovinx must have called 
her back:to-life and reasow ; for she «pened her blue 

from whieh every trace oft ideneit y badd vanished, 
and exclaimed, in a sad tone: 

"Oh, brother f° I have had such a feastud-dvenm | I 
thought you declared I should never marry Philip St. 
Leon ; that you bade me good-bye one evening, pr- 
mising to go to hit amd plead with him to spare me 
@ fate worse than death; that bawaited your retumn— 
oh! so ub you came not; thas the fatal 
day came at last, and I married to Phitip, while 
Morris. Brother, dear brother, why do you mos 
so) Do I distress 2. Why am I in these 
bridal robes ?: What does it all mean ? «Ob! I know; 
it was nota dream at all, bit q dread reality.” 

“Sister, dear sister! I Cae y wet so hard, to save 
you, but came-too late.” | 

. * Bes) byother, you dit cortiotate ; ‘but not too late.” 

'*Eye; Bval what do)yeu mean? Are you not, 
then, 'Pilip St, Leon's wife? and theexgited brother 
almost wrenehed her hands from their slender wrists 
as ha waited in breathless: eagerness for her reply. 

# Mo, bvother dear; I daintad ere tho-marvings care 
mony was completed.” 

‘¥ Thamkcheaven:$ thank heaven {* was.all the glad 
youth could say; but tears of: deep, | Ransttele j joy rolled 
do wn bis man by ¢heeks. - 

.* Beother, where is Morris? WHIT wot pape ‘et 
himicome. to me ene short moninan?! My heart is 


apa ton; for his -presende, 
oat voet Ueethons aitine tng eyes shall see him 


when oe Baan but he has not yet arrived.” 

ot) He dahere, brother; he ig heve {: Whee the gréey- 
haized minister asked! the question—iwhicb, had | 
auswered, would’ have boaud itie’to Philip St. Leon— 
} saw Morvie's pale face pressed ‘against tle window 
ae-1 glanced wildly around.the room, and oh! 
the sight was rd I could not ‘endare it, It was 
that thas: bro mebaek ito reasdu ani caused me to 
fali senseless to the loor.® 
re pew ri iore only a picture of 


me No, amen 4 vill 36 @olletoas I can never for- 
get that dear fxoe, Go. and callohim, bruther, dear; 
lL eannot rest watil I see him.” 

‘Thefoud brother thoug ht she must de mistaken ; but, 
im order: to gratify: her desire, he left her side and 
went to-seck his. fatier,: whom he found | indeet talk- 
|} ing with Morsis in the almost deserted drawing-room. 
ne poor old father, in the excitemeut of the mement, 
had almost forgotten his daughter; but he now in- 
quived vagerly: for. her, aud, spr frém his seat, 
would have hastened to: icovasiaten the nobly Pau! 
caught his arm, assuring him that she had entirely 
reouvered her reasoning powers, aud ng him to 
let, Morvis go: to: hev' first, if it washat fore moment, 
“ shepl ‘86 earnestly for his presence. 


PBs me his sov’s entreaties, 
While his haud. wae yeton the door-knob, 
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aster ets Yo sesh oct his face, bade .Morxis 


vt feeling stronger than she bad done for several 
months, arose from der ¢ouch, ‘and, smoothing. her 
dishevelled hair, drew the preeious miuiagure from her 
bosom, gazing at it-tenderly, The door opened av 
and Morris entered, bat she did not hear him; ber 
whole soul was wrapped mp in that precious picture. 
For « moment hestood in silent ad 
sciously worsltipping the lovely: being, so pure) so un- 
selfis!: ; then passin quietly to her side, he folded\her 
closely to Wis heart, --xclaiming ; 

“My own beautifal derling! Mine,in spite of Philip 
St. Leon, Mine forever!” 

An expression of pain'settled mpon her sweet fea- 
Png eae tee on to release! herself from his 
fond embrace, and she asked, in a faltering voice : 

“ Morris. does my father kaow of this interview ? 
Where is Philip? Obi! hes he exposed my :poor old 
father?" 

“No, darling, I am here with your. father's per- 
mission; but did wot Paul tell you that: Richard St. 
Leon is yet alive?: that-he, was bere to-niglit to ren- 
der bull that fatel-contract made in 4 momenbof-ex- 
ciiement so many ‘yearsago?'” And, Morvie related te 
Eva those «vents, Which Paul,in his noble generosity; 
had Jeft him te do, thinking they would carry more 
joy to that loving. sister's heart,coming from a lover's 
lips, than froma) brother's. He also explained: the: 
cause of his long absence, and told ber that he bad 
written to her-many times; but, though he received: 
no auswer, he knew that she waa! faithful. 

It is impossible to describe Eva's feelings that nig ht, 
when she found her eup of, happiness so full. » Suffice 
it to say that he! recovered rapidly, every’ vestige of 
iusanity vone, and in three weeks was another 
wedding in Leeland House, but no un wiling bride. 
Old Mv, Leeland looked teu years younger timt even~ 
ing, and, as he pressed-bie three children to his:heart, 





he could searcely, tell which was the dearest todiim-~ || 


his generous, forgiving Morris, his loving, self-sacri-. 
Going Bya, or his noble, light-hearted, swhole-souled 
Paul. But, methinks, away down. in bis-lireasta faint 
voice mast have Whispered, “Thy darling Eva is the 
most precious,” 

Riehard St.beon returned to India ‘aftet the wed- 
ding, waring with him the blessings»sof fourgrateful 


hearts, Plsitip is living: to this day, 4 lonely; unloved: (of War; applying hi 
B..B. labour 


old. bachelor. 


INTERESTING DiscavesY THE ORKNEXS. Ss. . 
farmer, when recent! angag in cuttin Bes in the |! 
Outertown not al ness, was. for; 
to lay bare‘the pes a re a deer. The: ettton 
the aninial was, complete, but. much di 
crumbled away. when exposed to the air. 


were in g preservation, and the deer appea 


preferred 
have been full-grown, from the cirenmstance of ea Balt Run. 





pone | ‘place the line of the 
. first the line of 

saat an Mf ‘second that of the Rapidan; a opin: 
Che antlers: with the views of _ « 


being seven tines on one’ of the horns, Some frag-. | 


year in another moss.in the same. neigh 
These discoveries seem to indicate that 
once indigenous in 
the animals iahed when - the abori 
decay ed, Tn the’ tosses where fhe an 


Beauregard, one of L.ee’s lieutenants a9 was also one | 
of his companions in arms in Mexico ; and he also, i 
is said, dil not receive due justice in the despatches of 
General Scott. 4m 1852 tr Lee obtained the 
appolutness of superintendent of the Military Aca- 
demy, where he had received his’ own professional 
education. og years aiterwards, when England 
and France were at war with Russia, Lee was sent to 
Europe, in company with the then Captain M‘Clellan, 
by the United States government. and beth proceeded 
to the Crimea, in the quality of American military com- | 
missioners, to study aud report on the proceedings 
the combined armies in the siege of Sebastopol. At 
this period Lee held the commission of lieatenant- 
colonel in the 2nd Regiment of U. S. Cavalryg a 
this was his militaryrank when the present 
seevssion broke out, at the beginning of 186, 1861. eng 
Colonel Lee was then in Texas, at San Antdnio, in 
command of his own a a and when he es 
that the guns of Sumter had proclaimed the 
Southern in he sheathed his sw vs 
Federal officer, aad drew it as a soldier of the new 
Confederation. His native “Jel eee 4 
country, a6 he considered it, nia, ha ge 
. part in the United hans Fars me sens, 
luty, a8 @ patriot, to t. the 
tive soil, He promptly faised in his own neig 





until he received 
fall 


iment. to i ae on Fairfax ; 
forces at Mn - unction aad a u 


‘hood a small body of tia, aninwited by- the sail 
spirit as’ himself, eccupied «J igtor i 


“He 


he Was Ot to Richm 
| | fedevacy, and appointed to 


of a 


Lee's strategic 
ie dolones of ich 
\the defence ot Schmond 


would have 
lines further norti s Gap and 
That ag Let 


the events of the 





and Richmond 


which the Federal 


have been found, the remaing of trees of ractane Sa the Confederate Seer a 


may be seen in great, abundance.— Orkney 
THE CONFEDERATE COMMANDER- 
IN-CHIEF. 


GeveraL Roptrr Evituwn Lite, the commander- 
in-chief of the army of the Confederate States of the 


South, was born in 1808, and belongs | to an old Eng> | diseases, was 
lish family which had, been. settled :in. Virginia) for \sidered a mitter for congratilation that tlie temnants 
many generations before the colonists threw off | their | of it were eventually plaved in's position where they 
allegiance to the mother; country, and set up in nsx | were “safe.” 
tional life for thenwelves, | He.. is a,,gentloman, Wy) - Jt was at thiis period. 
Janded, 'commander-in-chirf of the’! Confederdtes,im thé field, 
the owner of.“ Whitehenses,”.an  sneoveding «General Joseph!:, dohason, | who. was, 
nging. to, Washington, wisich, is’ | desperately wonnded. in ‘the -batthe inf .Seten Pines. 
Heights, overlooking the, He quickly attpeker M’Olellan, . ‘tbe Pederal general's 
North,.and on the Virginia share of ‘forces: occ 


descent, education, and 
proprieter, bein 
estate formerly 
situated upon anne 
metropulia of the 
the Rubicon of America—the now cing het a 
This property and honenerata resideure hewin 
Tavaged the Federal 
bi war, 
slept under.» roof... General 
pe oag od o S neral Lee is nota ready-made. 
Prolession,, and recei 

tates Military. 
ata vad actual canpa 

«xico, where heseryed, inthe Enginepr Comps... Adi 
the battle of Cha) was, severe] Laat ye 
and before thé war 5 om ky was tw ‘Soles 4 
Conspicuous gallantry, and still was 
bave.lad sufficient justice slong him, by Soret rab 
the general in mena 6 of the United States fordes..: 


He is a large 


dhis edugation in the United 
¥ at, West Point, His first 


tropps, siuce the outbreak of: attacked the enemy withearrgy; andafterseven days: 
@. Confederate commpamder has newer simos | of fierce aid contimtoua fighting, 
were forced to ‘betake themsdives to their ships; om tracted, 


larly, trained to the military’ as wehave said, it was held to be torbunate that + 


was in the wer with) 





: 1962, 

of the impossibility of reaiing i b 
Fredericksburg road, which was anil by those 
defences, that he was necessitated to attempt to turn 
them by transporting his army down Ghesapeake Bay 

to the peninsula balow Richmond, and landing on the 
bakes! tite Jamea.River. How that enterpriseended 
is known; the: oo ne homer iby battles aad) 
to’ retreat, iad it was con 


that: General Lee became: 


bathe banks ‘of )the@bickahominy,: 
lousely supported by the troops under M‘Dowell, end; 
ern, jother commanders. /;Eeesallied ont of Richmond, and 


‘th beaten Federals 


be enabled toy: “ah &. position of coapartive 
\sadetyio 

This ves aigrent blew, and some: discouragement to 
‘the Federnis ; and gave or p 
ite she Goniedersay.: Phe sulisequent. movements of 
the Southem a on thie Upper :Petomde, and the 
\wholecampaige of. 1863. were conducted on a bélder, 
Dat | more suceess{ui} principld.. . While Geueral 
‘Lee # defensive position in the neighbourhood of: 








‘of | to reath 


i judgment was the 
soundest 863 and |» 
ments of horn, we understand, were also found this 1864 have fully demonetrated,, ‘I'he call E 
urbood, tie Rapiden Ls — 

r were somewhat hilly, natural ’ 
the Orkney sepai, Rin T Lee took advantage to const op tab ro 
inal forests | a y 


rs of deers hurled and recoiled, beaten 


| Fredericksburg, he could defy all the attempts of 
Barnsideand Hooker to reach the heart of the Con- 
federacy; bat when, having ‘defeated the latter at 
ille, he felt emboldened to take the of- 
fensive, and marched into Maryland, General Lee was 
not so successful. At the battle af Antietam Creek 
the Confederates received a severe check by M’Clellan ; 
and at Gettysburg, another by Mead; and in these 
two conflicts, the respective armies thay be 
said to have fairl uabegtedl each other's relative 
strength. Theefforts, hitherto, of the Nortlern forces 
Richmond had been completely defeated ; 
and now it seemed that the attempt of the Confedernic 
geueral'to reach Washington and Baltimore was to ‘be 
Sa pon impracticable, Retiring leisarel y, 
General ‘Lee occupied himself in succouring the Oon- 
awd cng sag in Tennesseé, and in making renewed 
tions for the resumption of the contest in Vir- 


His masterly handling of the patriot soldiers of fle 
Con » Up to the present time, stamp General 
the opinion of bis adversaries, as a o6n- 
adept in the art of war, though the South 


Lee, 

er worthy peers to him in such gallant 
biders of its freedom as “Stonewall” Jacksdn, 
= ongstreet, Ji 


Johnson, Stuart, Ewell, and 
is still in the prime of life. He 
sixty-Biith year, stands six feet’ in - oteiA is 
es and of imposing appearance ; 
black eyes, dark grey hair, 
Be, dresses exceedingly 


hers. 


at, 
Sapa sort deservedly popalar with the army. 
pocoge in an ambultuce when the army 
cupies a tent whien it is stationary, 
ting to himself the best a 
Te 


le always 
yi hin fer, sd Kad a 


ah een 


2 | su Pp nd 
ae sererethe independence of his com He Hood 9 


doubt these blessings would arrive in due season; but 
he wanted ‘them now, and would ‘readily sacrifice all 
he had, and evety thought of permousl. jagynandize- 
ment, to save the lifeof dyen @ single,soldier, , 

Such is the map who’ is the chief defeader of the,in- 
dependence of :the Southern, Coufedenacy. Whether 
his aspirations for peace are) .to;be,fulfilled segner or 
\ldte?,) we catinot. aay; although we ardently, desire 
lit) may.be the former, rather than,she Jatter.. It 
- rvevy nerteiu that the South .will,mever make @ 
| peace: tet does : not. bring independence sith it; and 
|there seems an equal certainty that the North cannot 
\conipel-them toshbmitand xe-duteyt}e Vain. Thetwo 
\seotions of the ones gras nepublic are equa!ly matched 
lim -resolution, howeyer diaprpportioued in resources, 
landthe,dismal slaughter, goes; on ; with undiminished, 
fiercaness, thoagh the, Sonth sighs for peace, and the 
North yearas foro it 4do.)> The one svil} never, submit, 
lama the: other; & is, now! evident, ia wiiolly unable. to 
jcdaquer j andiwhy should this terrible ; strife | be, pre- 
| ‘and this waste, of aman life eomtiave any 
ey'| longer? Surbly it is time that, in the; commen inter. 
ests of linmamity,:the bugbear!of noea-iutervention 
ishould | be flung: ‘sside, | — ne of fripudly counsel 
istrongly ce seg both, ‘Chere are some symp- 
‘tome, naw Nor ‘th would, pat meet, such 
a Tyrell sd Laer a) nebnff, and; there.ip, no doubt 
neem the brave and gallant South veld diil,jt as @ 

ssing. 

Menenadie. President. ‘Linoola. hes signified . to, the 
warld thet he is resolved. 4oeunea another /hocatomb od 
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THE FATAL SECRET, 
ey 
CHAPTER XXVL 
The silence often of pure innocence 
Prevails when all else fails. Shakespeare. 

By morning Fontaine was raving in a violent brain 
fever, and Dr, Sinclair wae again summoned to ‘his 
side. Finding that Somerton really posséssed much 
medical knowledge, he freely consulted with him, and 
their united skill did everything that could be accom+ 
plished in the sick man's behalf ; ‘but ‘the mania that 
pay him was too deeply rooted to be readily dis- 
pelled. 

After days of watébing and anxiety, his physical 
health improved, bat the clonds that darkened his 
wind seemed to deepen around lis mental horizon. 
For hours he would sit immersed in a dull stupor, to 
be broken by an aceess of fury that, at times, was 
frightful. If he heard the sound of the senora’s 
voice, or she attempted to enter his room, his rage 
seemed beyond his control. Even when Isola came in 
he showed extreme excitement, though it was of @ dif- 
ferent character;!and Dr. Sinclair soon insisted that 
she should absent/herself from his presence altogether. 

After the first few days, he did not seem to miss her, 
and the experienced ey that watched over him saw 
that unless his mind could be relieved frém the terri- 
ble weight that pressed upon it, there was little hope 
that it would ever again recover its original clearness. 

How little chance of this there was, Dr. Sinclair tbo 
fully comprehended, and the daily reports he conveyed 
tothe Vale'had little in’ them to console the anxious 
friends there. 

_Gen-ral Berkeley and his son frequently visited 
Fontaine, and they were reluctantly compelled to come 
to the same ‘conclusion. ‘When Isola was ‘finally 
banished from his presence, Mts. Berkeley declared 
that the time had arrived to bestow her own protec- 
tion upon her, and she went over to Fountains herself, 
to insist that Isola should take up her residence per- 
manently beneath her roof. 

Of late, the ;osition of Isola had become almost in- 
tolerable. Since Fontaine's illness Senora Roselli 
assumed entire command of the house, and treated her 
With even less consideration than was shown toward 
the servants, Somerton also unequivocally betrayed 
to her that her ‘position in the house was completely 
changed by the fatal calamity that had fallen on her 
Protector, and she who had been reared to belivve her- 

the future mistress of ‘Fountains, found herself 


treated as an unwelcome dependant on those she both 
feared and despised, “4 


\| her and kindly 





[THE ELOPEMENT. | 

Tlié suspicions ftfused into hér mind by Fanny 
liad assumed a tangible shape, for one night she inad- 
vertently drank from the pitcher of water placed on 
her stand, and the partial return of the feeling of 
lenignot. she had before suffered from, convinced her 
that some deleterious drug was really mixed with the 
water. She was careful not to touch it again, and 
morning after morning’ wiien she descended she saw 
the buleful glances’ levelled at her by, the fearful 
woman whose eyés she began'to dread as much as if 
they. Pores the power to work their évil spells by 


a look. 2 

Savella held hetself aloof from ler, and often treated 
her with abruptness, for she looked upon Isola as the 
cause of the stranye sounds which still fille the house 
at intervals, though they were gradually decreasing in 
volume, and in time altogether might cease. 

The repott went forth to the outside world that 
Fountains was haunted by evil spirits, whose advent 


had‘driven its master to madnéss. ‘There were strange 
whispers of a crime of darkest dye, long concealed, for 
which ‘Claude Fontaine was now paying the dire 
penalty of loss of reason ; and the gay visitors that had 
lately fluttered through the hails of Fountains held 
thomselves aloof from @ place on which a double curse 
seened'to have fallen. 

Amid this desvlation Isola walked with'a sad heart, 
feeling hersélf banished from the side of him she would 
freely have éacrificed-/her life. to restore 'to health, and 
utiwelcome to those who had usurped all authority in 
his household. 

Every day she was made to feel that she had no 
right to be’ there; and when Mrs. Berkeley camé to 
took ‘her to her’ heart, with the 
asstirance that henceforth she should be to her as a 
beloved daughter, she wept tears of gratitude upon her 
maternal breast. At length she said: 

“]} ‘cannot thank ‘you,'my dear, dear madam, as I 
should; ‘but you can understand my feelings better 
than Ican express them. I feel that I'am out of place 
here; I am no longer tseful to my father, and I know 
tliat Iam not welcome to those who now control the 
place. Even Savella is distant, and at times almost 
rade to me; so I had better go, painful as it must'be to 
be separated even fora day from the dear sufferer 
whom I am'forbidden to approach. Itis@ cruel blow to 
me that he has ceased to love me.” 

“ Do not think that, Isola, for I'atm’sure it'is not ‘so. 
It ie often, observable in’ persons suffering from aberra- 
tion of mitd, that those whoare dearest to them in 
their normal condition are most pérsistently avoided 
while in that state, ‘Phat explains poor Claade’s con- 
duct toward. you; but I trust le will be restored, 
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and you will then see that you are as precious to Lim 
as ever.” 

“Has Dr. Sinclair expressed such a hope?” she 
eagerly asked: “Oh, if he has, I can bear my grief 
paticutly, and wait God’s own good time to give him 
back to. me.” 

“Tam not fully informed of his opinion,” replied 
Mrs. Berkeley, evasively; ‘but we can at least hope 
on, my child. Can you not return with me to the 
Vale? ' All the members of my family are anxious to 
welcome you athong us a8 one of ourselves. You 
can come or send over every day to learn how our 
dear Claude progresses, and we will do allin our power 
to render you contented.” 

“ Yow are too good to me; but I will try and prove 
to you how sensible I am of the kindness extended to 
me at this time, when I so much need it. But I can- 
not retarn with you to-night. It already grows late, 
and I shall havé much packing to do. Besides, J must 
inform the servants of my intended removal, and bid 
them good-bye.” 

“That is but right, my love; yet I wish that you 
could return with me. Of late I have felt a vague 
sense of uneasiness about you. I suppose it is the off- 
spring of Fanny's strange insinuations, for she talks 
in a very startling manner about these foreign people. 
If Dr. Sinclair had not the charge of Claude, she has 
made me so snspicious that I should hesitate to leave 
him in their power.” 

“T do not think they will attempt to injure him,” 
said Isola, with starting tears. “ Why should they, 
when they have mado themselves masters of every- 
thing he claims? I am unwilling -to strengthen your 
prejudices against them, Mrs. Berkeley; but I must 
say that I am glad to escape from the oppression of 
their presence. ‘o-mérrow morning, if Fanny will 
comé over for me, I will be ready to return with her 
to the Vale.” 

“Cousin Carrie will come for you herself, for she is 
most anxious to bear you away from those she is con- 
vinced are unfriendly to you. She bade me say to 
you that henceforth you are to look to her, as to an 
elder sister, for everything you may need, Her for- 
tune is ample, and the warm feeling of friendship she 
has long cherished for Claude gives her the right to 
assume the place he has so long ‘filled toward 

ou.” 

Isdla had long suspected the interest with which 
Miss‘ Carleton regarded Fontaine, and she readily 
comprehended that to extend kindness to the orphan 
he had loved and guarded as his child, would bea 
sweet solace to her wounded heart. She replied to 
this offer with so much genuine feeling that Mrs. 
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Berkeley felt more tenderly toward her than she had the window. A handkerchief was rapidly waved from | 


| 
even done before. 


| it, a thread lowered to which a letter was fastened, 


———. 
|  Persuade your young lady to drink her tea whil, 
| it is hot, Celia, It is the very best remedy for a pain 


After a long conversation, their plans were finally | and au answering signal came from the woodland, to | in the head.” 


settled, and the elder lady arose to leave. Dr. Sinelair 
had strictly forbidden all access to his eee 
was kept confined to the two rooms he 80 
occupied, So Mrs. Berkeley was compelled to leave 
the house without seeing Fontaine, much as she had 
desired it. 


Ciiles and Aggy watched alternately over their mas- |. 


ter, who was never violent with them. Isola had the 
bitter grief of learning from them that her name was 
never mentioned 5 him; that no wish te see her 
again ever passed li 

“When the carviage se her old friemd drove 
away, Isola slewly ascended to her own witha 
fe: ling of utter @esolution in her heart at the tl) 
of leaving the house whieh bad so long been.a Lappy 
home to her. She found Celia in ber aud 


when she desired tier to her 
the girl regarded Sirois. oconk copia, ‘Bue 


Lurriedly asked : ; 4 

chy domey Peedte tees | hagegod aa 
mighty dreary to live li u , 
better than dirt.” , 


“Yes, Lam going, Celia. I have go lenger « 
right here, apd lam not weleome ae 


going te gow 
women that 


that plainly Mrs. Berkeley 

make my home her, and I sual] go to the 

tc-morrew, to remain there.” ng a 
Celia barst inte « loud, 


a 





“This is the worst thats pe ay > 


your roaid; 
tell me te ge 

“ No, Cetin; no remove 
must remain beta be ul4o S ‘ 
have been tome, Jam va— 


ra. eT | 


the dear old bome—from everything 4m te plac, 
hon A 


down to the sods gver whiek om 
played; but 44s will thet & ob - at 


must submit.” 2g RR Te SS 
Tt was diftcatt for Galle to taker at 


case, and she wept so bitterly that Isola’pitied Her even 
more than she did herself. The packing completed, 
she threw on her hat and riding-skirt, and went down 
to mount her horse, possibly for the last time. The 
sun was settirg as she rode rapidly back to the house, 
to find the senora, awaiting her return upon the 
lawn, With an expression of anger upon, her face. 
As Isola ascended ‘the steps, she abruptly addressed 
her: 

“ You have taken a strange liberty in ordering that 
horse to be saddleil for yourself, Miss—Miss—I hardly 
knw what to call you, since you have no.right to the 
name you lave so long borne, ‘Selim is now the pro- 
perty of my niece, and I have ordered that he shall be 

épt for her exclusive use.” 

By this time Isola had in a measure become accus- 
tomed to the insolent speeches which were daily ad- 
dressed to her by this rude and imperious woman, and 
she replied, with calm dignity : 

“1 no longer claim anything here, madam; but 
Savella, I am sure, would not object to my riding, for 
the last time, the horse which has been se long con- 
sidered as my own. Cease your insults, for to-morrow 
I leave the home which has so Jong sheltered. me, 
driven from it by your upecivil treatment.” 

“Leave Fountains! Where will you go? What 
twill you do?” 

“I have promised Mrs. Berkeley to take up my 
abode at the Vale. Since I am banished fr: m,the 
presence of my father, and treated as a menial in his 
Louse, now he is unable to protect me, I shall go to 
the friend whose heart and home are open to me.” 

“ To depend on her, Lauppose,” she replied, with a 
sneer. “With such a dainty lady as you are, any- 
thing will de better than working for your living, 
though Il waver anything that those you lawfully 
belong to have to work hard enough for theirs,” 

To this vulgar rudeness Isola deigned no reply. 
She penese ov, and went up to her own rtument, to 
indulge her long repressed emotions in a hearty cry. 

The sevora had left Savella under the surveillance 
of Somerton, while she awaited Isola’s return, for the 
purpose of giving her what she called a piece of her 
mind, for her impudence in ordering Selim without 
het permission, During all these weeks the strict- 
ness of her watch over her niece had not relaxed, for 
she dreaded Philip Vene now more than ever. 

She hurriedly sought Savella’s room, in which, she 





and Somerton were sitting, and whispered a few | 
words in his ear, which seemed to excite him greatly, | 
The two went out together, leaving Savella alone, but 

taking the precaution to lock the door on the outside, | 
unsuspicious of the important pautomime that was 

rorning his y 

u they had disappeared, the young girl ju 
2, clapped her hands gleefully, and sprang a 


her that Phili the as he usually 
assure at the ahining ea popes 
‘had thus to. com~ 


* Richarshs mae: NR 

toom. . To-ni ste 

day dawns, fér-that is now our only safety. Your 
skill can produce the symptoms of some sudden and 
fatal disease ? ” . . 

“Oh, yes—that is, easy enough. The house, has 
been. recently painted, and oho shall die of what 
painters call lead eolic, I shall say that the delicate 
state of her liealth predisposed her to it, and, in spite 
of all our efforts, she went to join the angels, No- 
body oh GPP ttt us, for my nostrums leave no trace 
bebind them,” : : 

There was something diabolical in the coolness with 
which this was uttered, : D+ 
known e the acing my obs We tiene was 

ually har idly said: . 
cr That ats now bring te Abs death warrant, 
for I am impatient te make all safe by getting into the 
dining-room unobserved.” , 

Somerton went into his own room, and froma 
secret bey in his rimaprian beg deadly apalitice 

rtion of glittering white powder, the qualities 
of which had been condensed by his own nefarious 
skill. A few moments afterwards Senora Roselli de- 
scended the staircase in the gathering twilight, and, 
after a ing glance into the dining-room to ascer- 
tain if it was empty, she glided in, The, only light 
came from a blazing fire that roared and spar: up 
the chimney. oa 

The supper table was set, and upon thesilver waiter 
was placed a cup and saucer of fine blue china, over- 
laid with.a gold avabesque. , This, had been a present 
from Migs Carleton to Isola, and she always drauk 
her tea from it,.To drop the.impalpable, powder into 
it was the work of an instant, aud ie ruthless agent 
of crime glided out as noiselessly as she bad en 
She was a little paler than, usual; but there was an 
expression of triur upon her bard face, which 
showed that remorse as little hold on her heart.as 
on.that of him who had prepared this. subtie death 


tian, 7 
Pshe went up to Savella, who pretended to be asleep, 
though in reality she was revolving in her ..scleming 
brain the means.of iug her escape from the 
house. for in his,last letter Philip hadassured -her tl:at 
everything was prepared fur, a speedy fight )if she 
eel aan manage to evade her aunt and joia him at 

ir trysting place. sont 

-‘Smpper was at length announced, and the three 
gathered around the table. As the senora had. an- 
ticipated, Celia came down with an exouse from her, 
young lady; she had a violent headache, and wished 
a — of tea to -he,geut up to, her. rf 

ith a + hand and unblenoliing cheek the, 
senora pre the and. i on) 
the waiter held by the girl, She ted on, also 
sending up cold chicken and; biscuit, as Isola might 
need them after her leadache went off. She said : 


orse was evidently un; | dear 


“ Yes, ma’am—but she always drinks her tea hot 
without my asking her to.” And the girl passed oy 
of the room, 

The 4@i@ not look at each other, for they 

even » glance might be intercepted by ti, 


feared 
| old servant thet waited at the table, and interp 


i% seems hard tha 
she has so long 

her own; but the evi) 
entrance inte the house 


‘Knew that it would 

pe from the upper 

to ascend alone. [n- 

ly te Isola as she had promised, 

Siselessly flitted into her own room, threw up 

w, and drew up a letter from Philip. 

| She pressed it to her-lips and heart in ecstacy, and 

then read it by the gleaming fire, with the light 

of love shining from her eyes. One patagraph she 
dwelt on, reading, it over and over again. 

“ To-night will be very dark, hy Dove. If you can 
escape from the house, you will find me till midnight 
at the lower gate which opens ‘om ¢lie dell in which 
we have so often mets Ihave everytiving prepared 
for immediate flight, and once on horseback beside 
me, you could never ‘bestorn from’ me again.’ Come 
to,me, Sawella, for Leanne donger livé without your 


“presence,”, | ; 
“ T will come,” she fer said; and: lighting her 
lamp,.a few burried li -ware dashed off, hastily 
and lowered from, the wivdew, She then 
waved the light in front of she window, as a sixnal to 
him who she knew was watching for it, hurriedly 
closed it, and fitted toward the door of: eommunication 
between her.own chamber aud thatof Isola. 
Her knock received no reply, and after waiting 
moment, she turned the bolt and went, in. Isola was 
_ sitting before the fire in her dressing-robe, with her 
long hair falling around her. She seemed to have 
‘ been brushing it, but now her bands had fallen power- 
less beside ber, and her, head was vesting. against the 
high back of the chair. She way pexfectly colourless, 
and seemed to Jabour for breath in 4, painiul nianuer. 
Savella sprang toward Ler, exclaiming: 
“Good heavens! . isola; what oan:be the matier 
| with you?. You Jook as if you are dying.” : 
| “1° believe. I am,” she.faintly said, “1 sent Celia 
down to.supper,.and s00n alterwands I was seized 
with.so sudden and. violent a pain ia my breast that I 
icould neither call out nor wring the. bell, Iam glad 
you have come, Sevella, for: J, must get to bed as 
\quickly.as. possible, Summon: Celia to. ine, if you 
please.” f 

Savellg pulled, the bell-cord violeutly, and in a few 
moments Oslia. came .in,,,looking much frightened. 
Whea she.sew -the coadition of her young ‘lay, se 
\uttered.a cory of dismay,’ 

“Oh, Savella, what can have come over her 
(since I went downrsteirs? She said she felt better 
after drinking her tea, What ie it, miss? Where 
jare you hurt?” ‘ 

“TL. dont know—I feel.iil allover. Put me ia bed, 
Celia, and.send some one for Dr. Sinclair.” 

. Dhe.givl lifted the slight form in her.stvong arms, 
and. .placed her .en the bed. On her appearance, 
\Savella, hurried, fromthe toom,\to inform ber aust 
that Isola was wery ill; that, ing mast be done 
for her-at.once, hoping, in ber sheart, thet this sudden 
attack might make adiversion in lier own favour. 

With some. show of interest, Senora Roselli went up 
to see Jeola's-condition herseif, . With unmoved |veart 
| she looked upon the face so changed syitlin she last 
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Celia was wrinzing her hands, and exelaim 


to send for the doctor, and 
it he! "snot here span, my dear W 


js useless to send for Dv. Singlair now, 
past help before he. cop!d got hens, ss 
as good & physician as he-is ; 
see Skat can be done for: her,” 


seek Somerton, ap4 the, senora over 

to ascertain, if Ure tow how, Wn 

the frame she ha ype 
Isola's night-robe 


exposed portion, of her onl 


he entered the chamber and saw the 
1 hvaga plice, he started beck ip saves 


“What of that?” he asked, 
marked witli red wine; bugethat ia nothi 
mop. Come-—thig will never do ; you loo 
had,seen @ ghost,” 

“So I haye,” was the biveing reply ; 
of that terrible past. The 
her, I command yon.” 

“ Have yon, too, lost. your senses? ” he 
ously asked. 
yourself, doomed her?” 


into it. 
ut he cdldly answered: 


few wa 
listened, 


your nFpoge.” 
o--no-+I tell you no! 


may do.” 

“Ts that a threat 

. edetes at in Ais pl 
shall be yours. Refuse, and 


clair. He avill comprehend, 
will be held answetable ? oa save 
be ucts »for no,time igito, be 
er imperious tones. were, = savage 
ae Yd Somerton, with, 


iY mio. sow Vig Po, 
are ro she will give us much 
Rusts ae act on suspicion, but. op 
D pes 
state now 5 
his rapid collogny, was. held » Italian, 
who had again crept tot 
make nothing of it. “As he turned to leav 
Somerton ordered her to*bring up warm w 


through 


to restore her; and, in, obedipnga te: han 


npen the senora, 


«Oh, what shall I do—syhat shall, I ‘dg? Sie told 
must, do, it now; for 
ill die and leave 


ns all. 
“ Hush that uproar,” said igi ag de 


F sia will be 
omerton is |! 
im te come up and 


Obedient to the, pRasthins | Celia, left the room to | 
te an linger in 


ye frataness | 
and'in_ lifting, her to the beri it my pare open. an 
rk, on which was, a 


sng mark, whieb was. concealed by her.ordinary | se 
‘he, ayes: of the, woman. fastened, on teand 
ai strange, emotion, she tere away oe muslin, 
and Jaid. bare, the ae Pa pn 
Her breath came, in ny ny oe a 
even paler han the ha el aloes ee 
ben her, ai to are ae self, the .senora 
sunk down.on @, chair, and: sak cower> 
ing before the epnviction that arose hex startled 


Wee promptly obeyed her i ana ‘ae'd 


* what has, ened to unnerve yougo? Put of 
that look, before girl ignye or Am betray all, ” 
“ Look ther ea avy said, whisper, point- 

ing to the mark. 


“Tt seems that she is 
girl myst not die—save 


She placed her lips close to bis, ear, and breathed a 
His face slightly changed as he 


* Even if this be true, it should but confirm yon in 
Tama reckless and hard 


woman, I know ; bys this.crime,], dare not perpetrate. 
Lely you she shall. get de, We can otherwise dispose 


4 But how?” 
“ Leave that to, after consideratio Aer ant ROW; 
Tinsist upon it. There is ph trom bring if hither; | 


use all your skill. te, seve her, op=-1 know not what I | 


;, but in, this, my. will 
will send for Dr, Siar 
ata glange, and who 


Sinipatine you. Sh ae 'Work— 


® shsug of his 
Rh poakreaee euspioions 


tidote, for sha inalnoatin a.dying 
| She dies, it will apt be well. for 


aide of bey mistress, could, 


4 few moments he retarsed linisslf, bringing the an- 


tidote ie ae deadly ue Cea sngsee We at 1 used in. preparing 
Nee st feat AL md IE , and the 
wn her. phrost;. her chiling limbs 
rubbed xt Ahools stoared in, warn water. by:, 
A who oe ap a 40" 48 she, beapd of her. idl- 
u her then stem danse Jabeue 
ve a 4a at. wight, before there were any 


aah throng tee Vitality. in the, nenveless form 
Hone wang howe anelthoh was: 


a the senora seemed never to. weasy:in- ber efforts: 
commands, 
samen. uses all his. skill to, unde what they bad 


Re re 
ue ae br a ahe 


Already the livid hue-of death seemed settling 


hour. 
it, and her. senses had. go,rapidly failed that 
pin! was unconscious of what was passing soem ‘her. 


“416 


her victim, | 


ng uncomn 
ik, ag if you 
“the ghost 


eontempta- 


myself by 


in their 


p. certainty, 


and Coline, 


e the room, 
ater, and in 


“ What has happened, to. me?”: she faintly: tate, 
I feel like one dpat rescued from death,” 
re sound of her voice, Aggy rushed to. her side, 


oe ASU my dayling. If it hed not, been for 


' the, seyora and Mr. Somerton, you'd a been, with the 


angela by thig time, But you’ hides wong round now, 
and you will, soon be, well again. 

“1 have, beep replly..se il}, ‘and they, have, aided 
me?” phe ingredylonsly pd. ‘Tt .agenas ipa 


nn Oy 
89), Isola? ” asked. Somerton, ia his most 
‘sinuntng tone, ashe touched her pulse. * Savella 
nd you here nearly, insensible, and on examinin 
your ay ‘pols J found thas you, were made ill, by, ihe 
poisonous ¢ffluyia arising from the, paint which hag 
recently been poe on, the house, Fortunately, I knew 


ser and wuder Previdence, you ewe the preservation 
in lifg to the efforts of Senora Roselli and my- 


my PN turned, her eyes towards. Aguy, aa if seeking 
pur fay of. this statement 5 and she. promptly re- 
te the mute inguiry : 
es; Mr, Somerton, tells you what's true. He 
me the. —_ haxe done.all they equid to bring. you 
back to They'ye never 7, ae a single 
mi oo and I believe thay: hae. en 

“Then | must thank yoy." sho foably 5 mids “but I 
am too, weak to talk much. 

‘SNor is, it. desirable 3 you should do s0, You 
must pow pest,” replied Somerton; and, after giving 
pine directions to Aggy, who was.to remain with 

eee tuorning, the tw confaderates left the room 
her, 

sola was tao, much exhausted to think, though she 
was in @ state of complete bewilderment ag to their 
conduct toward her. When she first felt the paralysis 
that was creeping over her, she. had mentally accused 
them of having at last effected their ends by destroy- 
ing her, yet to their efforta she was. now assured she 
owed her wile 

But she soon fell asleep, and at @ late hour on the 
following morning she was eronsed by a commotion 
in the house, in which the name of Savells. was often 
repeated, Weak as au infant, she wag unable to rise; 


Why should I saye her, when you, | and at her request, Aggy went out ta see what had 


happened. 

Savella remained. jn the chamber, of Isola till her 
aunt assured her that the greatest, danger was over ; 
that the patient would recoyep.. She watched Senora 
Roselli and Somerton with dilating eyes, and a 

puzzled expression. as they moved around the couch 
\- the sick girl, and showed the most earnest solicitude 
for her recovery. 

Ignorant as.ahe was. of their diabolical intentions to 
rid themselves of her, Savella yas; aware that they 
cherished. a feeling of deep hostility towards the 
adopted child of Fontaine; and. she was.at a loss to 
comprehend; the, source .of the feverish anxiety her 
aunt manifested in her restoration. 

But when once assured that Isola would recover, 
Sayelle's thonghts reverted to. her own affairs, and 
she resolved to avail herself of ‘me poppers her 
aunts yupendah afforded her te make good her 
escape to her lover. She said to her: 

“I am tired and sleepy, 
Celip can, stayin m 09m wish me if, yon are un- 
willing to leave me alone.” 
thrown herself down when assured that her young 
lady 
thought she would prove but an indifferent guard. 
In the hurry of the moment, the senora answered : 

‘ Yea--you eam take Celia, with you; the door, is 


room into your own.” 
Savella smiled triumphantly, for she bad found 
Taeans to slip owt unobsenyed, and turn the key whieh 


anxiety es Aeolt the, Benoxa, bad not, been quite 
ablivions of the aafetyof her niece... She had lelt the 
See caaeen to. close ali eguess from her chamber, 
‘unless she passed through that of Isola. 

The meana if ‘wene new epen to Savella if 
‘she could othe sleepy watch se her, a 
ithis she considered very easy of omen wooo 
lounge which stoed on the o e side of the —— 
had! been appropriated by. Roselli since' she: 


Jabour with)|'had assumed the office of duenpe), and the young givl 


reflested: that her relative would be, too much ‘fatigued 
on hep yetern torthorebassher te; maveatignte the state 
ao wery oritically. . 

he was seen in bed hereelf;-and Gelinevstcome 
with drowsiness, threw. herself upon. the gouch, and 

was sound. asleep in 2 few minutes. ‘Se:soon as hor 
— breathing assured Savella that. there was no 
danger 0 appyehendifrem her,she softly arose, dressed 
herself in a dark. travelling-robe, and took out ber 
heeuiest wrappings ressly for use. ‘Phena bundle of 
clothing was ro se up, her discarded cap and gown 





what remedies. to apply; you haye beep. in great dan- | rappin 


] shall xetire .at, once, and |) 


The girl wes nodding ja a cornet, where she had | 
wes;.out of danger; and: Savella shrewdly |! 


locked. on. the outside;.aad you can go through this} 


her ups iad. Jolt. in the Jock; for, in spite of her | but Siebold 


placed upon the lay figure, and the bed-elothes so dis- 

around it as to induce her aunt to believe she 

was still lying there. With malicious glee she thought 

cousternation of the senora when she should 

awake in the morning and discover the trick that had 
bene played upon, her. 

Every arrapgement completed, Savella donned. her 
shawl and bonnet, lowered the lamp till ouly a faint 
glimmer.of light shone through the apartment, avd 
softly unclosing the doer, glided out and locked: is 
behind her. 


Since the house bad been so strangely infested , by 
noctumal disturbances, swinging lamp in the 
& | lower badl was kept burning threngh the night, and 
with less trepidation tham she might otherwise have 
felt, the. fugitive stole noisclessly down the. stairs, 
fearful that at every: step she should be saluted by: the 
g% whieh were still heard at intervals. 

But all remained quiet, and she gained the lower 
hal] in safety. Savelle was afraid to attempt to, gain 
egress, through; the front dear, lest the wateher who 
always remained in the ehamber.of ber pnele, should 
hear her and give the, alarm, ‘She hastened to the 
ee that conn onthe beck, and aftera few efforts, 

in, turniag the. ponderoug, key. that se- 


onrnd te 

The door opened neiselassly ; bus, bere. snother 
danger met, her, for whieh she was not prepared. A 
large Newfoundland dog always kept watch. just 
without the door, and she found-him sitting erect and 
uttering low growls whep,she unclosed it. Her 
presence of mipd did not desert her, and she spoke in 
low, soothing tones to him; at the same time patting 
his rough head. 

Nero recognized her, and returned her caress by 
raising himself and placing his huge paws upen her 
shoulders. . After q slight atrargle. to rid herself’ of 
him, Savella closed the door audi rapidly descended 
into the yare; but Nero did act approve of his young 
mistress walking alene.at that jate hour ef the night, 
and he gravely followed her steps till she gained » 
small gate opening into the grounds. 

There was no moon, but the night was clear and 
starlit; and as Savelia’s hand was laid ypon the latch 
of the gate,a figure started from the ghelteriof a 
ne tree, and the voice of Philip Vane ex- 
claimed 

“Ts it you, my angel? Have you at last suc- 
eseded im escaping from durance vile? Ob, Savella, 
Casting, how supremely I aw blessed in this auspicious 

our, 


aid was clasped in bis. arms, and she hurriedly 


“ Dear Philip, I. knew I should find you here. ‘Take 
me away as soon as possible, for 1 am frightened half 
out of my» wits; I bave come through that haunted 
house all alone, expecting every momeut thas some my- 
stevious voice would speak to me and arrest my flight. 
Lugkily, it did not, for I should have lost my senses, | 
am sure,” 

motets her firmly to his breast, and fervently 
sai 

* Your ceurage has made you doubly dear. to me, 
| Savella, Our horses ave in charge of my servant, nos 
| fax from here; we ram get to the nearest station in 
| time for the last train, and to-morrow we will be united. 

The dog whined and bounded around Philip, fer 
they were old friends, but ho’ put him back and closed 


gate him, 
Go back to your post, old fellow; we have no. ase 
| for.younew. Eureka! my bride is won, and 1 am 
theduekiest feliow alive ! ” 
(To be continued) 





A Few Muws'as 70. Orsrens.—Can the oyster sec ? 
| This question bas»been-aiswered in the affirmative by 
| Will, who states that there are as many as thirty dis- 
tinct eyes projecting from the border of tle mantle ; 
Siebold denies that such is/the case, and regards 
‘the so-called eyea as simple excrescéices, devoid of 

optical. powers. So the question, rests. There can, 
however; be: hittle doubt that these molbascs are seu= 
sitive te light... .. ‘The average age of the oyster— 
what is it®? This question has nvt beep satisfactoridy 
answered; but there can be little doubb that the 
animal attains toa great age in some cases. Prom 
ap examination of the slieiig of certain fossil oysters, 
it would seem ‘that theiv: years must have numbered 
at leash ome -hundred; but evidently ‘these were 
exceptional instances. Billingsgate had no, oxis- 
tencein those days, “There is not muclt te’ be said 
about, the: habits of the oysters. It has no power of 
lecamation, except when in the embryo: condition > 
consequently, Lister's tales about the change of posi- 
tio'n with that.of the side, may be eonsidered prosely 
fabulous. Vegetable food is the kind it loves, and 
when this is abundant, the oyster fattens. It affects 
a. warm temperature, and’ does not reach perfection in 
cold climates. Hesoe it is, that the oysters.on ths 





west of France, which are warmed by an Gul} 
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Stream, have the advantage over our “ natives.” A 
sandy or muddy bottom, and comparatively shallow 
water, are moxt congenial to adult oystérs’ tastes. It 
is as yet a question whether it will live in fresh water 
as well as in salt; but from the evidence of Dr. Kem- 
merer, it would appear that fresh water only influences 
it as to flavour, and has no effect upon’ its growth, 
fattening, or virility. The oyster has many enemies. 
First comes the massels, which accumulate mud, and 
thus suffocate the young ; then tlie starfish, whicl 
grasps the oyster with its rays, and eats the entire 
animal; a species of sponge, which makes its way 
into the interior of the shell, and does considerable 
damage ; ‘the oyster-crusher, which kills its thou- 
sands; the sea notchin, which devours the embryos; 
aod, last, though not least, the cold, which arrests de- 
velopment, if it does not kill the animal at once. With 
somany different beiugs and circumstances to prevent 
its multiplication, it is surprising that such numbers of 
the oyster should still exist. The great fertility and 
P leness of the mollusc explain why it is‘ not al- 
ready extiuct, whether oysters be or be not hermaph- 
rodite: It may be stated that each ezg-producing 
individual gives birth to from one to two millions of 
young at each period of spawning. The eggs are de- 
veloped and estruded during the months of May; 
June, July, and August; and this is wiy the oyster 
is unfit to be eaten during the summer.—7'he Popular 





THE 
TROPIC ROSE AND ENGLISH LILY. 


CHAPTER L 


“ Hewr! help! or I am lost! ” 

These words came ringing sharply up to the quiet 
room where General Hazeldean was taking his after 
dinner nap ; and, quick as thought, the old man started 
to his feet, and pushing back his arm-chair, bent his 
massive head to listen. 

The next moment the wild, wailing March wind 
bore to his ear the ory: 

“Is there nobody to save me? My strength is 
spent—I am like a reed against this mad current that 
is drifting me down! God have mercy upon my soul, 
for I must sink—must find a cold, cold grave in the 
waters!" 

The second appeal, pulsing out on the air in 
broken sentences, and with a pathos of tone which 
only death or imminent peril caa bring, fully aroused 
Geueral Hazeldean. His bronzed face softeued, his 
eagle eye took a tender gleam, and muttering, “ Some 
one must he drowning!” he hastened from the cham- 
ber. 

His manor-house stood on the west bank of the 
river, which has been termed “ the. melancholy 
Ouse,” and the spring raius aud melting snow had 
swollen the stream into a foaming torrent, like those 
you may have seen gushing from height to height of 
the Alps, or amid the rugged passes of the Sierra 
Nevada. 

The waters were strewn with trees which had been 
uprooted by the swift current, fragments of boats aud 
rafts that had been swept from the moorings, and 
masses of ice, white as marble, cold as the Arctio 
waves, 

In that turbulent and dangerous stream General 
Hazeldean perceived a horse and his rider, ssruggling 
to stem the current. 

Just as the old gentleman paused on the bank hard 
by the manor-house, the waters wrenched the young 
rider from his saddle, and a block of ice struck the 
jaded horse, killing Lim instantly, while the stranger 
began to sink. 

“ Ho, there!” cried General Hazeldean. “I aman 
old man, but I have seen hard service in my dayj 
take heart, I believe I can save you.” 

There was something in this assurance tliat in- 
spired the traveller with fresh courage. ‘Again he 
boldly buffeted the waters, till a large rope was flung 
him from the shore ; and then, seizing it with an iron 
grasp, he was drawn safely from the stream. But when 
he reached the bank where lis deliverer stood, his 
fictitious strength gave way, and he lay there entirely 
unconscious, 

General Hazeldean lifted him, and bore him into a 
room, where tle housekeeper, who had been watching 
the scene, was waiting to receive: him; then he as- 
cended the staircase, and moved towards the oppusite 
wing of the building. 

Rapping at a door, a sweet voice bade him enter, 
and he stepped into the suite of apartments appro- 
priated to the wife and daughter be had brought home 
from India, 

He had only traversed a few corridors; but he might 
almost have fancied some magic art had once more 
transported lim to the tropics, so vivid was the con- 
trast between these rooms and the oaken wainscots, 
faded tapestry, and cumbrous furniture which marked 
that old maunor-house. 


‘Thé walls were draped with fold on fold of heavy 
silk damask, gorgeous with tropic birds, ‘that seemed 
| almost ‘with life and motion, they had been 
woven into the fabric with such skill; the windows 
were ‘clotided with lace; the same material canopied 
the couches, and floated about the toiiet tables, giving 
an airy spléndour to the rooms; while the footcloth in 
the ceatre looked like a bank of Indian flowers. Gay 
cushions were heaped -here and ‘there; and Oriental 
divans, cabinets, and other graceful triflés were acat- 
tered round in tasteful profusien. on 

In the south window, where the spring sunshine 
came early, and lingered log, be seen several 
costly urns, filled with choice lilies and roses, born in 
a torrid clime, and trausplanted to England, like the 
two beautiful ludies who occupied the bower-room 
where General Hazeldean paused. 

The elder was a magnificent woman, whose olive 
face, dusky eyes, and lustrous, black hait harmonized 
with her tropieal surroundings; herform was superb, 
and set off to advantage by her half-English, half- 
foreign costumé—a dark, rich, garnet-coloured robe 
of velvet) ‘#! set of rubies burning like’ live coals in 
their golden settings, and “a tarban, which leut a still 
nore striking aspect to her splendid physique. 

Zoe, lier daughter, had not attained the summer- 
bloom whieh gives’ the! fall lustre to tropic béeanty ; 
but her fair; Saxon coitiplexion; thé dewy fres\:ness of 
her lips, ‘the vivid glow on her clieeks, the datk eyes 
and hair she had inherited from her mother, and thé 
lights and shadows that came and went on her fair, 
young face; made'a ‘dazzling picture. She wore & 
bodice of amber satin, a skirt of rich blue brocade, and 
an amber uecklace and ‘bracelets of a quaint pattern 
and elaborate workmanship, while her tresses were 
gathered tito a fillet, gay with glittering spangies. 

“ Well,” began Genetal Hazeldeai, “ I have a sur- 
prise-for you.” 

“ What is it, prithee?” 

“IT was aroused from my nap by shrieks, which 
drew me to the river, and therein the tarbid waters [ 
saw a young man clinging to his horse and vainly 
endeavouring to gain the bank. A moment more and 
he was wrenched from his saddle, and swept down 
into the swift current. I shouted to him to take 
courage, and flung a rope. He seized it with frantic 
eagerness, but swooned as soon as he reached the 
shore.” 

“ And what bhave’you done with him?” 

“Brought him into the house, and left him in the 
care of the housekeeper till I could come and tell 

ou.” 
we How romantic!” cried Zoe, sending the Zinaida 
dove she had been balancing on her white, jewelled 
hand, to perch amid the bloom of a Bengal rose tree. 

“ What an adventure!” exclaimed Mrs. Hazeldeéan ; 
“T wonder who he is?” 

“ Tiat I do not know,” rejoined the general ; “ but, 

nevertheless, come down and see‘him.” 
As he spoke, he offered his arm to his wife; and with 
a coquettish glance at the little steel mirror on the 
wall, Zoe followed them. On reavhing the room, the 
general and his lady made various inquiries with re- 
gard to the young man, whom the housekeeper 
believed slowly reviving, and then the old gentleman 
asked : 


* Do you recognize bis features, Watson ?” 

* Yes, [shouldn't be afraid to wager anything that 
he's a Cromwell. I used to live in Huntingdon, when 
I was a girl, and this traveller has their blood in his 
veins.” 

“Ah!” replied the general, “I thought his face 
seemed familiar; I knew the Cromwells before I 
went out to India, but I've not had time to ‘renew my 
acquaintance since my return. ‘Btrange, strange, tliat 
the heir of their house and Geoffrey Hazeldean id 
meet thus!” 

It:was well that the old gentleman was too much 
ocoupied with the guest that had been thrown upon 
his hospitality, to notice the sudden start, the quick 
droop of the eyelids, and the extreme pallor with 
which his wife heard the name of Cromwell ; for this 
might have aroused unpleasant suspicions. As it 
was, she soon regained er composure, and not eve 
the keen-sighted Watson marked her agitation. © | 
Ou awaking to consciousness, the young man gazed’ 
with. interest at the Englisli faces of Watson and 
General Hazeldean, ‘and in admiring wonder at. the 
two ladies, who reminded him of foreign birds he had 
heard singing in gilded cages. 

“All” he-exclaimed, as ‘his eye’ roved back to 
General Hazeldean, “ you saved me from death, but 
you must have brought me to fairy land ;" and again 


| he cast a smiling glance at Zoe and her mother. 


+ No, lad, no; it is an English home to which Ihave 
taken you; but these’ ladies are exotics, transplanted 
from Indian soil.” ; 

Once more the stranger smiled-a smile that 
lighted up his whole face, and contiuded : 

“To whom am I indebted for such great kind- 





ness ?"” 


4 tLu.tt — 

«What! & goucral, whe has : 

& gon 0 won green la i 
the Indian service?” oried the young man, vb 
kindling as he spoke.’ 

“'The same, lad ; ‘the same.” 

“Then we are not strangers; in my own home| 
often heard your ‘name, and listened to accounts of 

ur prowess.” 

* You are Cromwell?” 

amen Ne Cromwell, sir.” . 

y, ay, lad; it is pleasant to present to you 
wife, deaey didgttér, Zoe." ORS 

The young man admired the royal beauty of 
Hazelitean, but he was charmed with my cB 
aud grace of Zoe; and as he clasped her hand, he maj, 
some gallant speech that crimsoned her cheek, ani 
sent a new light into her dark eyes. When Breetings 
had been interchang+d, Cromwell said : 

“For a year I have been at Cambridge ; but a lett, 
from home informed me that my mother was very (i 
and I have been travelling with all possible dispato), 
to reach Huntingdon. When I pict the opposite 
bank of the Ouse, I found thé: ‘swollen to 4 
torrent, and obstructed by timber, trees,'and ice ; but] 
could not 'bear'to think of pointihg my mother, 
and I attempted to cross a bridze, which the boatme, 
told me was unsafe. Thad gone buta few paces whe, 
T saw my dager; the bridge parted with « deafening 
crash, and I, witli my jaded forse, was precipitated 
into the waters. For a time I managed to cling t 
him, and fora mile at least we struggled on—the ras 
you know; T shrieked for aid, and you came tony 
rescue; how can I thank you?” 

“ Be assured I am only too glad to serve a Crom- 
well. Watson, call the porter, and have a fire lighted 
in the south chainber; we must do what we can for 
young Mr. Cromwell's comfort.” 

“ Pleasant as my quarters are,” observed the gueit, 
“T trust I shall soon be able to resume my journey, as 
my mother needs my caré.” ‘ 

“Upon my word, you are a dutiful son, and Mrs. 
Cromwell ought to be proud of you. I should bs 
pleased to detain you in my household, but I cannot 
find it in my heart to keep you from her side; if you 
have received uo serious injuries; you Can go on to- 
day. ‘There, let me see how strong you ate.” 

The young man attempted to rise, but a spasm of 
pain contracted his features, and be was obliged to 
sink back, whilethe blood, which the housekeeper 
had momentarily staunched, began to well from a 
gash on his temples. 

“Oli, papa,” cried Zoe, “see that wound!" But 
she was a soldier's daughter, and instead of shrinking 
from kim in dismay, she sprang forward, and bound 
her gossamer 'kerchief about bis brow. 

“T fear," observed General Hazeldean, “you are 
badly hurt, and you must be content to romain thu 
till [summon the family doctor. In the meantime! 
will send a servant to Huntingdon to ascertain how it 
fares with your lady mother,” 

Oliver Cromwell reflected a few moments ere he 
rejoined : 

“Well, I must make the best of my misfortunes, 
and thank heaven that I have fullen into the hands 
of friends.” ' 

“This room ‘is no place for you now,” said. Mrs. 
Hazeld ( p 


lean. 

“Lead on then to the south chamber,” exclaimed 
the general; and leaning on’ his host and a sturdy 
serving-man, Cromwell managed to reach the apart- 
ment apptoptiated to his use. A pliysician was 
called, who pronounced his injuries so severe tliat it 
— be madness for him to leave the ber apg Fea 
and a messenger dispatched to Huntingdon, to 
and receive tidings. - , ' 
“Set your heart at rest, lad,” said the old gentleman, 
as he entered the chamber after the messenger lad 
returned ; “your mother's attack was sudden and 
alarming, but slie is néw out of danger, and will hope 
and pray for your speedy recovery. 


CHAPTER IL 

Hoors lengthened into days, and days into weeks, 
and Oliver Cromwell was still au inmate of Hazeldean 
Manor!” His exposuté ‘and the injuries he had 
received from floating ics, and’ timbers, had brought 
on a fever, attentied ‘by many’ most unfavourable 
sym and ‘requiring prompt and assiduous care. 
But though the young man was away from his home, 
there was always a vigilant watcher by his bedside; 
sometimes it was Mrs. Watson, the’ ‘housekeeper, 
sometimes tlie old genéral, sometimes Mrs Hazeldean, 
and sometimes Zoe, with her houri face, her music 
tones, her gentle touch. 

It was'in the twilight of an April day that light 
footfalls awoke him: from ‘the slumber into which be 
had fallen, and he half unclesed his eyes and furtively 
glanced around him. On the threshold of his room 
stood two figures; one he immediately recognized 8 





Zoe. the other was a stranger. ‘There could not have 
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a greater contrast than that between the tropic 
_— and the fair English lily. If Zoe recalled the 
jouris of Mahomet's . Paradise, her companion, with 
her delicsite and spirituelle face, her pale golden hair, 
and fragile figure, reminded him of the peris of 
Fastern song. Besides, nothing could have been 
more ul than the stranger's attitude, standing 
there, with one hand uplifted as if to draw Zoe 
pack, and confounded at her own temerity at ven- 
turing 80 far. 

“Come, come,” whispered Zoe; “I ussure you 
there can be no harm. Mamma left him sleeping 


soundly.” 
Still the young girl hesitated; but Zoe overruled 


her objections, and they paused by the cumbrous sofa | sa; 


on which Cromwell was reclining, 

The next moment’ his eyes unclosed, and he said, 
banteringly : 

“Some new fairy haunts Hazeldean Manor, I am 


A warth blush crimsoned the face of the stranger, 
and with a laugh, that rang through the room like 
a chime of sweet bells, she and Zoe scampered away. 
‘That was the last he saw of either of them during the 
evening: but the morning vabeogar’ the sotud of 
music attracted his attention, and“he resolved to sur- 
prise Mrs. Hazeldean and Zoe, by appéuring in their 
bower-room. 

The door was ajar, and he’ stopped, fascinated by 
the scene thus revealed to him. 

Sitting on a pile of cushions, and tuning a lute, he 
saw the fair, galdeu-haired vision that had enthralled 
him far more than the tropic beauty of General Hazel- 
dean's daughter. ' She did not perceive him, and 
thrumming her lute, she sang soug after song with 
childish abandon. 

Suddenly she looked up, and met tlie earnest, ad- 
nmiring gaze of the young man. 

Once more her cheek crimsoned, and with a playful 
air, she exclaimed : 

“ No eavesdropping!” 

“Tory you mercy,” said Cromweli; “I am but fol- 
lowing your example.” 

He would fain have lingered, and carried on the 
conversation ‘thus commenced, but the girl precipi- 
tately retired. 

That day Cromwell declared that it would be useless 
for him to piey the invalid longer, and announced his 
intention of dining with the family. 

In the drawing-room he was presented, wit! stately 
courtesy, to “* Miss Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James 
Bourchier,” 

“This-is not the first time we have met,” observed 
Cromwell, “ though I. have not before had an intro- 
duction to your new guest.” 

“Why, lad, you mystify me!” exclaimed the 
general. 

Elizabeth coloured. Zoe clapped her hands, and 
drawing her father aside, murmured a few low 
words, 

“ Fie upon you!” cried the old gentleman—‘“ to 
steal into the enemy's camp, and then, when the guard 
perceives you, beat a cowardly retreat!” 

His well-timed badinage rendered a meeting, which 
all parties had dreaded, a most agreeable one, and the 
dinner passed off delightfully. 

Reserve was banished ; and, henceforth, the young 
wan maintained the footing on which he was placed 
by his good-humoured host. 

Thus Oliver Cromwell, afterwards Lord Protecter 
of England, met the woman who was enwoven with 
his own strange destiny. Was not his passion for her 
an instance of love at first sight ? ; 

Time flew on golden wings to three in the rosy 
atmosphere which pervaded the old manor house, who 
were leading a charmed life—Cromwell, Bessie, and 
the passion-flower General Hazeldean had brought to 
bloom in @ Saxon home. At length the Macher 
declared his patient able to resume his journey, and 
he moved toward Mrs, Hazeldean's room to announce 











saw Elizabeth Bourchier flitting along the walk. A 
moment more, and he was at her side. 

“ Bessie,” |e murmured in a tone low and rich with 
& yet unspoken tenderness, “I feared I should be 
obliged to leave Hazeldean Manor without speaking 
to you,” 

The girl was. silent; if her face was white and 
rigid, and had her lips been sealed for ever, they could 
not have been more dumb. 

“It is hard to part with you,” resumed the young 
man; “‘and I begin to think love is no dream, no 
fable. Do not forget me, Bessie!” 

At this juncture they were interrupted by the voice 
of General HazelJean, and Cromwell had only time to 


y: 
“Tell me, dear, dear Bessie, whether I may hope 
you will miss me when I am gone ?” 

“Oh, yes, Oliver; I don’t know what life would 
seem without you!” 

Oliver Cromwell murmured a blessinz, drew the 
girl to his heart, and turned to meet General Hazel- 
dean. As he rode down the avenue, a ‘kerchief 
fluttered from the window, and he knew that Eliza- 
beth Bourchier was sadly watching him, 

When he arrived at Huntingdon, he found his 
mother quite convalescent, and sitting at her feet, 
Ss y described the inmates of Hazeldean 

anor, Mrs. Cromwell listened with keen. interest ; 
and when he had concluded, laid her hand upon his 
shoulder, and said : 

“Oliver, with which of these two girls have you 
fallen in love ?” 

* Prithee,” rejoined the young man, “ what is the 
necessity of my loving either of them?” 

“Never mind—I feel that one is to share your 
fortunes; is it General Hazeldean’s daugliter ?” 

“No, no! Asa friend, I esteem her; but my heart is 
alréady in the keeping of Bessie Bourchier.” 

“Thank God! thank God!" exclaimed Mrs. Crom- 
well ; “ Zillah Hazeldean will not train up her child 
into such a Christian woman as I would select for my 
sou's wife.” 

While these events were transpiring at Huntingdon, 
Mrs. Hazeldean was holding an important conference 
with her husband. 

“ Geoffrey,” she began, after Zoe had sobbed herself 
to sleep, “our little girl, as you call her, is deeply in 
love with Oliver Cromwell.” 

“Nonsense, you mistake,” cried the general; ‘‘she 
isa mere child!” 

“Believe me, she has a woman's heart, sir; but 
there is no cause for alarm ; he is her eyual, and there 
can be no obstacle to an alliauce between the two 
houses of Cromwell and Hazeldean.” 

“Zillah, you astonish me. Has the young man 
talked of love to her?” 

“No,” was the low reply. 

* Theu how do you know the match would beagree- 
able to him? As for me,I thought he was smitten 
with Bess.” 

“ Bessie Bourchier!" exclaimed Mrs, Hazeldean ; 
“impossible. How could she compare with our 
beautiful Zoe? Promise me one thing, dear 
Geoffrey.” j; 

“ What is it, my dark-eyed Indian bride ?” 

“That you will exert every effort to secure Oliver 
Cromwell for our daughter; he will be a great man, I 
am certain.” : 

With some hesitation, General Hazeldean gave the 
required promise, and his wife retired ; but from that 
time she felt astrong dislike to Elizabeth Bourchier. 
This feeling was congenes in intensity when, on 
coming to Hazeldean Manor for his daughter, Sit 
James said, as he sat with the general and his wife 
after dinner: 

“ It seems you have had another guest since Eliza- 
beth has been here.” 

“ Yes,” replied his. host, “Oliver Cromwell was 
accidentally thrown upon our hospitality.” 

“ Ay, ay; and what sort of a person is be, General 
Db ” 


his iutention. In the hall he encountered his hostess | Hazeldean ? 


aod her daughter, and exclaimed : 

“Mrs. Hazeldean, I was on my way to your 5 pid 
ments, to make my adieux to you and Zoe. am 
going home,” 

_ “Gving home!" echoed Zoe, her whole face burn- 
oar she spoke, “You are jesting, Oliver Crom- 

“No; my horse stands at the door, and I have come 
to thank you again for your kindness, and bid you 
farewell,” 

Zoe concealed her excessive agitation and wild 
Rp by vehement remoustrances at what she termed 
us folly in thus exposing himself, and her mother 
treated him with ecrdial courtesy, inviting him to 
on Haz ldean Mauur as often as possible; but when 

© had left the dorrider: toe hastened into her bower- 
room, and her quick gush of tears. and half- 
Creme moans told how deeply she loved Oliver 

e 


As the young man emerged into the court-yard, he 


“ A real Cromwell, Sir James.” 

“But is he a young man to whom you would 
give your daughter, should he ask her hand in 
marriage ?” 

“ Most assuredly,” rejoined General Hazeldean, 
while his wife’s dark face flushed for an instant, and a 
strange gleam shot, into her eyes. 

“Jam glad you like him,” continued Sir James, 
“for I have received a letter from him, in which he 
begs permission to pay his addresses to Elizabeth. 
See!” and he drew forth the letter in question. 

Mrs. Hazeldean took it, and both she and her 
husband read Oliver Cromwell's open and manly 
avowal of his love for sweet Bessie Bourchier. ‘I'here 


| was a brief silence, during which Zillah's: heart beat 
' stormily, and then Sir James refolded the letter and 


went on: 
“ According to your opinion, I shall frame my 
answer; no honest, lad shall find me an, obstacle to 





his wooing. Where is Bessie?” 


“ T saw her on the lawn with Zoc, when we left the 
dininz-hall.” 

“fT pray you excuse me while I Lave a moment's 
speech with her, touching this weighty matter.” 

His host and hostess bowed assent, and Sir James 
joined the two girls in the grounds. 

“ Bessie,” he began, “ one Oliver Cromwell, recently 
a guest at Hazeldean Manor, has written to me on some 
love matter, and as is very proper, begs my sanction 
to his suit. I have been enquiring with regard to him 
of General and Mrs. Hazeldean; and they give him so 
good a character, that I cannot refuse what he asks, 
provided you favour him.” 

The girl’s. eyelids dropped, and there was some- 
thing irresistibly charming in the shy grace of her 
manner ; but slie was silent. 

* Why do you not speak?” cried her father. 

“Oh, sir! I am too happy for words; though I 
have known Oliver but a few weeks, he is very dear 
to me!” 

“ Then he has stolen your heart, the young rogue!" 
exclaimed Sir James, 

Zoe forced a laugh and a jest, but they were hollow 
and unnatural ; and observing, “I will leave you to 
talk over your happiness,” she darted into the house. 

When Sir James Bourchier had quitted the lofty old 
parlour, General Hazeldean turned to his wife and 
whispered : ; 

“You see, my dear, my suspicions were correct— 
he likes little Bess.” 

“ So it seems,” replied Mrs. Hazeldean, gloomily. 

“Perhaps you may have erred in your opinion, 
Zillah. A daughter of General Hazcldean must 
not love unsought; it must be a girlish fancy, it will 

away.” 

At that moment the wild, dusky eyes of Zoe glanced 
into the room, and her white haud beckoned her 
mother. 

Mrs. Hazeldean rose and approached her daughter, 
and, winding her arm about her, led her into the 
bower-room. 

“ Mother,” she exclaimed, speaking iu a quick, gasp- 
ing tone, “Oliver Cromwell loves Bessie Bourchier ; 
| iudeed, he has gone so far as to ask her father's sanc- 
tion.” 

“Yos, child, her arts have lured Lim from you, 
and I shall breathe more freely wheu she is out of the 
| house.” 

Zoe did not respond, but for some time paced the 
| floor in an agony that thrilled her mother with hatred 
jand revenge. At length she drew the girl to her, un- 
| locked the clenched fingers, and smoothed back the dis- 
hevelled hair. 

“Hark ye, Zoe,” she muttered ; “ donot let Sir James 
and Bessie suspect your secret. Wear a calm face, 
laugh and jest as of old, til! they are gone, and then 
we will discuss the matter. Oliver Cromwell shall 
never marry Elizabeth Bourchier; if fair means can- 
not estrange them, we will try intrigue. There, 
there, Bessie is coming—be true to your own in- 
terests, my child!” 

When Bessie entered the room, a moment later, 
Zoe sat at the toilet-table, busy with a jewe)-casket ; 
and as she and her mother offered their congratula- 
tions, the happy girl never dreamed what a pang it 
cost to maintain even external courtesy toward her. 








CHAPTER IIL 

JUNE came, with its clear, blue skies, its pleasant 
sunshine, its hawthorn bloom, its steadfast stars, and 
| mellow moonlight, and bringing still greater changes 
to the heart ani life of Oliver Cromwell. His father 
died ; and kueeling by his death-bed, his only son re- 
ceived his parting blessing, and heard his mother and 
sisters solemul ded to his care. Under these 
circumstances he quitted the university,and proceeded 
to London to gain some knowledge of law. There he 
was frequently a guest of Sir James Bourolier, and 
revelled in the bliss of “love's young dream.” Bessie 
grew more beautiful with every passing day, and her 
loveliness, her grace, her winsome ways, made ler an 
especial, favourite in the circles where she moved. 
Other suitors knelt at her shrine, but they could gain 
no power, no ascendency where Oliver Cromwell held 
sway. ‘here were many far, handsomer in, person, 
far more polished in manner, far more Beau-Brum- 
melish in dress ; for he was not one to shine in a ball- 
room, where men bow, and simper, and learn to.pick 
up ladies’ fans ; but to Bessie, in spite of these defects, 
there was an irresistible fascination about Cromwell. 

In the midst of the London fashionable season, two 
new stars dawned. on the horizou of high life—they 
were Mrs. Hazeldean and her beautiful daughter, Zoe. 
Their beauty, their half-foreign costume, their exqui- 
site singing and dancing, astonished every beholder, 
and Zoe was soon a reigning belle. Artists Legged 
leave to paint her in gorgeous Oriental costumes, poets 
sounetized her, and admiring gallauts sang madrigals 
beveatl: her window, 

One day she was riding through the Park, mounted 
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on # superb, mottled palfrey, which her father had 
imported for her at great cost, and clad in an unique 
habit of scarlet cloth, and a long, voluminous skirt of 
black velvet. 

Geptlemen gazed at her in admiriug wonder, and 


those who could claim her acquaintance gathered | 


around her, till she looked like a queen attended by.a 
royal guard. Suddenly she started, and shook the 
plumes of her helmet-shapel cap over her face, tocon- 
ceal her agitation, Her quick lance had fallen on 9 
young map who, was sauntering along, with pone of 
the advantages of dress, or equipage to set off bis tall 
form and somewhat rugged features ; it was Oliver 
Cromwell. ‘The, next. iystant he perceived her, and 
bowed, Zoe drew rein, and awaited his approach. 
The hour had come! 

“Good mosning,, Miss, Hazeldean,” exclaimed the 
young man, pausing at her side, and grasping the 
hand she bent from,the saddle to extend;, “ this is the 
first time I have had the pleasure of meeting yousince 
yon came to London.” 

“It is your own fault,” replied the girl, “ that you 
did not renew your acquaintapce with our family.” 

“ Circumstances have changed since my sujourn at 
Hazeldean Manor; most of my time is devoted to my 
law studies, for ] cannot now afford to be idle; and 
then——” 

He stopped, and smiled significantly, and Zoe cried ; 

“ Then what, pray ?” 

“T scarcely know if an unpolished student would 


be welcome, when you are flattered apd courted. 


“ny 


enough to turn your pretty head,” 


check; “you, ought to know that Oliyer Cromwell 
will always be welcome.” 

“ Thank you, Miss Hazeldean—yon are very kind.” 

They were, nvw interrupted; but thys the, young 
enchantress began to weave her snares about Crom- 
well. As they separated, the, student chanced to meet 
a dashing nobl-man, who had beep a classmate at 
Cambridge, |ut was spending the gay season in town, 

“ Ho, there, Cromwell!” he gried,. stopping his 
horse; “ you are a lucky man,” 

“ How so, Lord Pelliam ? ” 

“Why, you are fortunate enough to be acquainted 
with that bewildering Zoe, and I would give a round 
sum to, be in her train, When aud where did you 
secure the friendship of such au houri?” 

“Yon recollect the accident which befell me last 
spring, when I went down, to Huntingdon to see my 
mother? ” 

“ y. h 

" Well, to that I owe my acquaintance with the 
Hazeldeans, who had just returned te England, The 
old gentleman rescued me whey I was half-dead, and 
his.wife aud daughter took, eare ef me while I remained 
at the manor-louse.” 


“And you felk in loye with the, brilliant, gipsyish 


Zoe?” 

“No, no; it. was pot my destiny. 
Bourchier is my promised wife.” 

“ Then you have no objection to, presenting me ?,” 

“No; any day when, you will eall for me, I will 
take.you to General Hazel. lean’s.” 

“A thousand thanks... I always liked you, Crom- 
well, Be, assured, I shall ke no laggard ia this 
matter.” 

Thus they parted, andthe next morning Oliver 
Cromwell and Lord Pelham were ushered into General 
Hazeldean’s drawing-room, and the young nobleman 
was formally. preseuted to the dazating bee. From 
that hour, Peliiam was her slave. Bre the season was 
over, sie had rejeeted suitors by the dozen, and Pel- 
ham was waiting in terrible suspense to beara his 
fate, now hoping everything, now fearimg the worst. 
Ah! he could not uuderstand the desperite game Zoe 
Hazeldean was playing; the secret springs of action, 
which puompted her inovements, and the unrequited 
love gnawing meércilessiy at her heart's core, 

As time rolled on, » hivge party were invited to 
spend the shooting season at Hazeldean Manor, and 
amongthem were fiard Pelham, Oliver Cromwell, and 
even Sip James Bourghier aud Bessie, Boe queened 
it as royally asin London; she had lost the freshness 
and simplicity of her girthood, anda single year had 
transformed her inte a woman of the World, wary, 
eruel, intriguing. A‘ young earl, who had admired 
Bessie exeeedbnyly Quritig lie¥ stay im town, had fa)- 
lowed her, he having a country seat iu the néeighbour- 
hood; and of course Mrs Hazeldean mast invite him 
to her dimners and dances. He openly paid homage 
to Bessie, and it was evident that he disliked Orom- 
well; but the yoarg man felt no envious pang until 
the plots of Zoe aud her mother changed the whole 
course of affuirs. ‘Phe illness of the youngest child 
calle? Sir Janes aud Btizabeth home, aud this was 
indeed the beginning of sorrows, For a time all went 
on-smoothly ; “but then Cromwell looks? fn vain for 
letters from Bessie, and she watched and watched, till 
ber heart grew heavy with hope deferred, for sume 
tidings from her betrothed, What could it mean? 


Elizabeth 


| suspicions,” 
t is unjust,” rejoined Zoe, with a reddening. | 


|| Was he ill? or bad he, as.ramour told her, been wiled, 
from her by the dark-eyed Zoe?, Cromwell, in his 
| turn, was anxious, and in at ease, Hitherto he had 
| trusted Bessie Bourchier as if ghe had been an angel, 
' ‘but now he grew gloomy and suspicious. At length 
it began to repo! that Sir James had gone, 
abroad, hoping to improve the health of his gesneees 
daughter, and Bessie had accompanied, them. Not 
long after tiris, while spending the evening with the 
Hazeldeans,in London, 9 chance visitor remarked: 
“The Earl of Ashley has sailed for the continent, 
and they say he will not eome home till he brings 
‘back Bessie Bourchier his bride.” 


few moments more he drew Zoe somewhat apart, and 
with a pale face, asked: 

“ Did you hear that ?” 

“ Yes, Oliver.” 

“Do you believe it?” 

“Do not question me; it ig hard to speak ill of 
‘one’s old, friends, even if they arg in fault,” 

“Zoe Hazeldean, if you ‘ae any regard for me, 
you will not refuse, to tell me what you. think of 
Bessie’s strange conduct,” 

“ To be frank, Oliver, I must confess that I believe 
she bas been Copelvaren by the Earl of Ashley, 

\they were at the manor, people wondered thet sh 
should permit, or yoy allow sueh attentions as he 
her; and besides, he did not remain long after she Lad 
left. ‘The break in your correspondence, aud the.sud- 
den departure.of hoth ber and the ear) deepened my 





“Ah!” rejoined Cromwell, “I am_ forced to. the 
belief that she ig false, but | ath too ud to ask an 
explanation; let eternal silence settle, on the whole 
affair. Henceforth her pame must be a forbidden 
word between us,” 

At that period of Oliver Cromwell’s life, Zoe proved 
herself a consummate tactician; she never galled him 
by, her sympathy, but her course was marked by a deli- 
cate consideration, fog his happiness, which rendered 
her society swéet to the young man. Pelham began 
to look upon him aga rival, aud Mrs, Hazeldean. con- 
gratulated herself on the success of ber schemes, while 
Mrs. Cromwell, in her quiet home, mourned over the 





ceerenmernann of the lovers, and prayed God to reynite 

| them, 

| And Bessie? None of our readers who understand 

| her character can for an ipstant believe her falze; no, 

| no, she was still true fo Oliver Cromwell ‘The Earl 
of Ashley joined them at Paris, and reneweil his suit, 
declaring that Cromwell was the accepted lover of 
Zoe Hageldean ; but all this failed to move Bessie. 
She devoted herself to her father, and her little sister, 
and looked to heavén, for strength and guidance, 


ag 
, ~" Oliver,” she murmured, “ oh, 
The words struck Cromwell like 4p arrow ; and in ¢ |) 


caused you § pang, 
, wide worlt for me, and that is Begsia, Boyrehier ! ” 


begin | “T can die 





It was on-a chill, spring mornipy, that Oliver Crom- 
well stalked down to the wharf to watch for a vessel | 
that was expected that day. ‘The packet had not | 
| arrived, but a vegsel with French colqurs floating | 
| from the mast had just dropped her anchor. A boat’ 
| was lowered, and half-a-dozen, passengers, were rowed 
| tothe shore by two or three of tle ship's crew. Ag 

it rapidly approached, Cromwell reeived a gracefu 

figure, wrapped in a loose travelling cloak ; a tress 

fair hair, aud a glimpse of a sweet, face, reminded him 
| strongly of Bessie Borcher.” His heart beat quick, 

and when the boat came alongside and oF James 
handed his daughter to the wharf, Crompyell’ gasped 
| the single "at Bessie! ; aay . 
| ‘Lhe girt gazef at him, with a thoysand varying 

emotions painting themselves on her spi features, 
and sank fainting in his qutstretched aris. 

“ Give Ine-m auger, cried Sir James, sternly ; 
oun have no Quin her? You are breaking her 
eart. Co 


“Nay, nay—not so; Ilove her as no man eyer 
loved woman before, and our estrangement, was no} 
my faylt.” : 

*e Back! *was the’ curt answer; “yeu have outraged 
me beyond endurance, and now you add false to 
your past treachery!" , 

“Sir James,” said Cromwell, “ there is some strange 
misunderstanding ; for, before , Pswear that I 

ve her no cause to qoubt mé. After slie quitted 

azeldean Manor, 1 wrote to her repeatedly, but she 


never replied,” 
” observed 


“Ay, you 

Sir James, his softenin| ng man’s look 
and manger ; “no Crom would 4 lijs soul with 
a false ont and ““, for Elizabpth, her letters were 
written gpd sent according to prom 

~ it is evident to me” pebhined ¢ Cromwell, “that 
there has been'a plot to «Hignate us. Can it be that the 
earl wag base enough to intercept oyr letters? ” 

“JT cannot say, lad’; but we leaye no stane un- 
turned to ascertain who has c¢useu us all such suffer- 
ing. Nothing but her care for our poor Rose has 
soknad ay hin Bessie to life Yand when the poor child 
died in Floreyo., her sigter begged me to brins her 
back to Englaud, that she might pass her last days in 
the home of Her fatherg, " J$ ig well that we have come, 


cl ’ 
asi 


| Elizabeth Bogrchier, every! 








for as th a she will fail rapidly 
lor as the raws.on w: ] rapidly ; 
ri ae one ype 
“ ir e8 the; young. man, and hj 
ps quivered as he spoke, and he cast.a goin mie 
nee at the wasted form folded in his arms, 
An hour more found them in Sir 
towm residence, where everythi ¢ould minster 
to her comfort bay ie, Kneeling by 
the cough h oe Whioh she had been placed, Oliver Crom, 
well waited in wild suspense for some sign of Tecogni. 
tion, At length her etarry eyea unclosed, and fixed 
upon, the young man.in t doar ns gaze 
iver!” 
dear—deay Bessie,” exclaimed Cromwel 
A el you have changed since we parted at Hazeliea 
anor: 


“You” gasped. whe aish teeblys “But. it in your 
“ You judge. me—we, bay; been deceived; 


but God is my witness that I have never willingly 
There.is but one-woman in the 


mes. Bourchier’s 


r 


| work. 


Elizabeth's features worked, a butajng crimson sho 
into her pale. cheska, end & sudden. glenw ints he 
Weare oe for those words,” she whisper 

a i oy yau for those she whispered. 

s oe. Raise we.np, Oliver--Law iain: 

“Th excess of joy.” te tne hine 
e. young, man lifted ber; a sunshine, sfeal- 
ing through the window, weit aot splendour psa 
her head, and lent @ new lustre ‘in hes spprituelle loye- 


liness, 

Gradyally ber father and Crom well explained, so 
far as they were able, the gayses which had led to the 
alienation ; byt with regard to the auphors of the mis- 
chief, they were of course still ignorant, ~ 

A physician was called, and, follosving him, inipan 
aute-chamber, Cromwell a ked: 

* Will not happiness restore her?” 

The doctor shook his head, and replied $ 

“T fear that it is too late—too ee 

With a bajf-smothered mean, Cromwell turned from 
him, and re-entered the room. 

His magther | vee then in Hina vay al despatoled 
@ messenger to her, reyuest ediate presence 
at Sir Tatned Bourchier’s. mnt sikiadal 

The good lady was by no means reluctant to acopie 
to his wishes, and her meeting with Besgsio was 
touching in the extreme, ~ 

Mrs. Cromwell's step wag unsteady as she 4p- 
Froeck ry the couch, her voice was tremulous when 

@ said : 

“T am rejoiced to hear that you,and my son are 
recenciled.” ‘ 

“Yes, it is sweet to have this consolation before | 
die, Mrs. Cromwell; it will not be loyg ere L shall 
eye — to the land of eternal rest.”' ' 

“T had ho ” continued the lady, while, her tears 
fell. fast—* Pies hoped you woul P one day be wy 
daughter, dnd siiare my ome, aud cheer my old age; 
but God is just—Hjs wij] he dong.’ 

It was a gorrowing group that gathered around 


lomient expecting to se 
the shadow of the Death Au st * a PHN 
her breathing through the n 
Beata Sica Sarit oe se 
But heaven bad not, qrdained that she should die 
young, I heart, desolate ; 


aving, Oliver Cromwell! 
when the morning’ broke, “Was a favourgble 


change, and though for woeks she required thy te- 
deat havang, Bess e Beurohier fabree 

‘Phe day after hey retary td Lopdon, Cromwell held 
a confidential ery w th Ii mother, and told her 
how hig letters and his prom wife's had been, in- 
whee and a ® colouring given to the whole 

. a8 much,” rejoined Mrs. Cromwell, 
gevey: émembey I have sheted kept my. faith in 

18 5 ae mapipoele ts human nature ag I do, | felt 
that some! lotted to estrange y« u.” 

“You are Mi wise ark my dear tpBther, far wiser 
than T; and ‘now pray set your wits tp, work to dis- 
cover the enemy who has sowp disgausion between 
me’ pnd my betrothed ‘bride. "Is it the Earl of 
Ashley >” = nie ay a 

“ He ve had a in it,”.gaid Mrs. Crom- 
wat “Of ; oink heise the prime 
moverts—not the generous did general, but Zoe and 
w ceTmpogelttel!™ exclaimed Cokie; “they bere 

ie!” exclaimed Cromwell ; “they 
been my best friends.” omen 

“They may have seemed so; byt, my sv, We 
quieted love ig & terrible thing ; and if you had a wo- 
man’s eye, 2 womay's heart, you woul! see. that Zo 
has loved you froin the first, When, she founda rival 
in sweet Bessie Bourchier, pga me, any be 
moth alienate you. | ie Di r 
acc: i d 14 Saiek has doabtless been 
her ally. © I know Zillah Hazehlean’s vatur:; for when 
your father was sent out to Ludia as bearer 0 hae 
petches, she fell desperately in love with him. Mujos 
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ndg tried tomake @ matéh for the young people, 


pat Robert Crowewell could mot be won from his 
liegiance to nie. Zillwh vowed revenge, and mayliap 
she bas taken it in this way.” 

«You astonish and shock ‘me; but I will not rest 
till know tlre truth «I will go to Zoe at once, and 
demand ao expkiwation.” 

With these words, he harried from the room, and | 
wont forth on hiscunweleome mission. He had gone 
tut short distawee, wien he perceived a female 
fgere, wrapped in @ thick mantle; the olive face, 
framed in by amass of dusky hair,’ was femiliat to | 
him, and he paused, muttering fiercely : 

«Jg that vou Zoe Hazetdean? ” 

« Yes,” gasped the girl. ! 

“And whither are you going in tlis lonely fashion ?” | 

«To Sir James Bourchier's; they tell ine Dessie is 

ing.” 
< Tass on my way to your house,” observed Crom- | 
well, “but.as wé bave met, ¢ will walk back with | 

” | 
” Not another syHable was uttered, ‘till they reached | 
Bliaabeth’s chamber, and then Zoo said: 

“ask your muther and Sir James to leave the | 
room—I must see Bessie alone,” 

Her request was granted; and rushing forwwrd, the 
wretch d itl sank by the bedside, 

“ Zoe, Zoe,” murmured the invalid. | 

“Ol! Bessie, | am aot worthy to stand in your | 
presence—I have brought you where ‘you ate;” amd | 
with teats, ard: sobs, awd moans, she wailed out ‘the 
story of her love for Oliver:'Cromwell, ber anguish at 
disbvering it was ubrequited, her plots to ‘estrange 
them, and win the young man. “ ‘l'o<day,” continued 
Zoe, “1 heard that you had returned; that you were 
dying, Bessie} and i'have come to confess, and beg 
your forgiveness.” 

” “] fergive—I freely forgive you, Zoe, When Iam 
gone, do not upbriid yourself, but be a true woman. 
Try to live so as toomest me in peace.” 

Zon did not speats but she lifted the thim hwnd to 
her lips, and glided from the house tike wshadow. 

When the news of Blizabeth Bourchier's. recovery 
was borne to her, she sent for Cromwell, requesting a 
private interview. | ‘The ‘mecting was wecessarily 
constrained and painful to both; but at length Zoe 
ails ? 

“ Circimstasicds bave ‘given you «@ glimpse of my 


heart, Oliver.” 
“ Yes—remoree drove ‘you to vonfessidn. Do you 
tepent now that Bessie still lives?” 


“T repent of any sin, my folly, but not of ‘my ‘con- 
fession, Oliver ; that might produce an entire revolu- 
tion im my feelings: I have been endeavouring to 
follow Dlizabeth'’s advice, ‘wien sire stobd, as she 
thought, looking out into eternity, and hope to bea 
better woman. Oliver, Ibegged you to come Wither, 
tiat I might ask«gyou to keep what I have told 
Bessie, and has been repeated ‘to you; @ solemn se- 
Oret. 


*Ou the honour of & gentleman, I it.” 

“There is no disgrace in loving hopelessly,” said 
the girl, while ter colour came and “went; “but 
— to vonquer that passion, and be worthy of 
another.” 

“Heaven grant it!” exclaimed Cromwell, ‘with 
strong emotion, and they parted. 

When, in mid-summery Oliver Crom well stood at the 
altar, andiplighted his faith with Bessie Bourelier, 
“for better doriworse, for richer for )poorer, till death 
shoul'| sever the bonds,” Lord Pélham and Zoe Hazel- 
dean officinted as groomsman and bridesmaid, and the 
gossips dechated that they weve betrottred lovers, 

Cremwvell immediately returned with is wife to 
Huntingdon, and settled down im ‘his nneesttal home, 
D'Aubigné tells us the next ten years were passéd ‘in 
seclusion+years in which ‘aman is ‘formed ‘for life, 
“He busied himself in farming, and ia industrial aud 
sociu-duties, living as iris father before him ‘bad lived. 
Ail the serious thought of Enghend wie thea Puritan, 
aud Cromwell now gealoasly wttended (heir thinistry, 
and chose his friends from such ‘mew as Hampden, 
Pym, Lor’ Brook, Isord Say, and Lord Montague. 
But national iaffwirs were ddily becoming more eom- 
plicated, and clonds began to gather ‘over merry 
England. ‘Bho adcession uf Charkes I, had been hailed 
With pleasure. His morals ‘were virtuous; ‘and! what 
might nut~be ‘from a prints only twenty-five 
yearsold? Bat when he gave the country @ papist 
queen in the perdenof Henriette ‘of France, the wifec~ 
tion that had been etitertained ‘toward him ‘suddemby 
cooled. In the marriage contract, dvawn up under the 
eyes of the Pope, there were several clauses favour- 
able to the Romish faith ; and she arrived @ London, 
fortified by the: instructions of ‘Mother ‘Magdalene of 
St. Joseph, and under the dévettion of Father Berulli, 
eenbaaiod by tweive priests of the tion of 

© Oratory. These having ‘been sent ‘to France, 
were replaced by twelve Oapuchin friars,'and Hen- 
Nett®, a worthy papilof her tative court, wished ‘to 
aake everything bend'to her religion, It is suid also 


that she hada king for iwtrigue, and it was soon seen | 
that she was « true Medici.” 

Such was the state of affairs when Oliver Cromwell 
teok his seat in the British Parliament, as member for 
Hunting‘on, and made his first speech, never @ream- 
ing of the part he was destined to play in the terrible 
drama which swept Charles Stuurt from the'throne, 
and made our lero Lord Protector of England. . 

C. F. G. 


-—— 
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FANCIES. 


Tue shadows of the summer's eve are creeping 
Slowly o’er the distant verdant plaiu ; 
And one by one the silent stars are creeping 
As the last beamsof daylight slowly waue. 
How throbs my heart with all the blissful fancies 
That throng my mindin twilight’s mystic hour! 
What phantom from before my vision dances, 
And syren voices charm me with their power! 


How has my soul'to rapture oft been given 
Whilst on tliis very spot long years ago! 
How linked my spirit now—how interwoven 
With thoughts mine own, in youth, at evening's 





= 





glow! 

The very tho that fancy’s charm was weaving, 
In childhood's hour whilst gazing on this scene, 
Were deeply statriped, and now from them I’m reading, 

As from a book, long hid beneath a soresn. 


And, as the sun’s last rays are upward streaming, 
As though they wished to linger longer hero, 
Where Nature's face with loveliness is beaming, 
And everything's so hallowed and so dear, 
My spirit, like the sun, seeks other spheres ; 
But yet a few thoughts linger here below, 
With things that love so fondly yet endears, 
Amid all trials and all earthly woe. ae 





ALL ALUWNE. 


Br B.D. E N. SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of “The Hidden Hand,” “ Self-Made,” &c., &c. 
CHAPTER KXV. 


THE TRAITRESS. 


All treachery could devise was wrought 
Against them. Letters robbed and read, 
Snares hid ‘in ‘smiles, betrayal bought, 
And lies imputed to the dead. 





Owen Meredith, — 

OOCASIONALLY, Onoe ‘in a century or ‘sé, there ap- 
pears in this world a human being in ‘the female form 
‘Of ‘whom it may be skid, that # wa @id not know 
her to be a woman, We should believe her to be's 
devil! 

The resdras of historical bi have shown 
usa Lucretia Borgia, a Catherine de Medici, and a 
Countess of Essex. And the records of ¢riminal 
jurisdiction have ‘exposed to us ‘a Britivilliers, a 
Lafarge, and a Schonleben. 

Ifit were not forthe records ‘of history and juris- 
diction, we should not believe that such monstets 
‘evuld exist in this world of ours. 

I have purposely altaded to these evil notorieties to 
prepare’'the minis of our readers to contemplate with- 
out iacredality ® women ‘as subtitle, as cruel, and as 
remorseless as the worst of'those that I have named. 

We have seen this woinan ‘before, in the person of 
that black-robed, dark-vi stern-browed lady 
who met Dr. Wynne that fatal night, on thé tlireshold 
of that old housé @h the woods. 

And this is her-etory 1 

General Griffith Llewellyn was a gentleman of 
Welsh extraction, Gnd. of high rank, great wealth, 
and wide fame; hoe Hved ia 'stately mansion, and 
owned broad acres. He had won immortal glory 
in the wars of his country, and had retired from the 
service late 'th life, and married an old sweetheart, and 
settled'down upon his beautiful country seat, “Cader 
Idris ” (which was named after ‘a ‘famous place in tiis 
‘native’ cotiutry), and sitdated in one its most 
mountainous districts, there té enjoy domestic happi- 
ness in the “bosom of his family "and ‘to tepose 
* upon tis daurels.” 

Ouly one child blessed ‘this late unioh;—Gladdys, 
“sule daaghter of his *house.” They gave lier this 
hame because she wae 'the delight of theirdives. ‘Ard 
they loved her with an idolatry thet only emery 
Well'in years can bestow on the ‘child of their age. 
) Bright, ‘baoyent, benutiful, se seemed to bring sun- 
shine, summer, and joyousness wherever she came. 

Gladdy's tal one occasional companion—Aréhur 
Powis; the eon of one of General Llowellyni’s brother 
officers, Who ‘Wad slain in battle, and who with ‘his 

breath ‘confided the orphan boy'to his chosen 
bosom friend, . 
~ Genera bi proved faithful to the trust; he! 
took ‘Arthtir to his own ‘hotite ; ‘bade ‘his wife ‘receive 


thedad as a brother. When Artlinr was about four- 
teen years of age the general’s influence procured the 
youth an appointment as a cadet in the royal uavy, 
with the privilege of retarning twice a year, at mid- 
suinmer and at Ohristmas, to spend his holidays at 
Cader Idris. 

Now who can tell when or how love first springs up 
between a youth and a maiden? Noone. Not even 
either of the young creatures theinsel ves. 

At first Arthur's pleasare in returning to Cader Idris 
at Midsummer and at Christmas was simply that of 
the schoolboy returning home for the helidays. And 
the delights that he anticipated were only these of 
country freedom and rural sports: in summer, boat- 
ing, fishing, riding, &c.; in winter, hunting, skating, 
and so forth. And so, at first, all Arthur's enjoyment 
of his visits to Cader Idris was “ of the earth, earthy.” 
And so gradual was the change that came over his 
nature, that he did not know exactly when it was that 
all his anticipations of pleasure in holidays spent in 
the country concentrated in the one ‘prospect of meet- 
ing Gladdys, 

And as for Gladdys? 

Why, similarly, at first all her pleasure in looking 
forward to the coming of her boy friend was simply 
that of a solitary child expecting the arrival of @ play- 
fulcompanion. And.all the delight she anticipated in 
his visits was that of shaving with him her mountain 
home and rustic pastimes, and taking part with him 
in the larger liberty and rougher sports of his boy- 
hood: in the summer's boating, fishing, and riding, 
and in the winter's hunting and skating. And with 
her, also, the change that stole over her heart came 
80 slowly and ently, that she never kwew ‘when or 
how it was that all her imaginations of happiness 


| in holiday times brightened into the one heavenly 


vision of meeting Arthur. 

It was thus that their spirits moved simtltaneously 
and in unison; and before they knew it, they were one 
in heart and mind. 

The discovery was‘made in this way : 

When the girl was fifveen years of ageand the youth 
was eigliteen, he was appointed. tuidshipman on board 
the impregnable frigate, which was under orders to 
sail for the Pacific on a three years’ cruise. 

Before going to join’ his ship, lie came down to 
Cader Idris to take lewve' of his friends. 

Three years'to these young! creatures seemed like 
three eternities, of which of ‘eourse the first one could 
neverend. In their despair at the thought of separa- 
tion, their love revealed itself. And’so, when Arthur 
had raved and vowed and protested like Ronreo, and 
Gladdys had wept and blushed and’ promised like 
Juliet, he jumped up and ‘rashed away tu ‘lier father 
in the library, and standing before him, Aushed, tremb- 
bling, but resolute, he salted him as* he would have 
done his captain on the quarter deck, and said 

“ If you please, sir, F-love Gladdys «lear ly.” 

‘If would be odd if you @itiu’t, after wll these years 
‘of companionship, especially as everybody loves 
Gladdys; bat why take the trouble to come and tell 
me this? ” said the old gentleman, withoutiooking up 
from his newspaper. 

“ Because, if you please, sir, Gladdys lowes: me—a 
little--alse,” said the voy, modestly. = - 

“ All right; [told her totove you; weall love you, 
my lad; but why come ‘to°we'about it now ?” ‘ 

“ Because, sir, if you please--we ‘wish ' toget 
married.” , 

“To do—what ?” thundéréd ‘the old gentleman, 
dropping his newspaper, and staritig at the youth. 
“ What is'it you want to do?” 

“To get married, if you please, sir,” answered 
Arthur; flushing ‘deeply. 

‘ Whe-ew!” cried the general, rélling up his eyes 
in astonishment, and then bursting ito a loud laugh 
of derision. “ Ha-ha-ha-he-ba! “Ho-ho- 
hio-h hot “Wher would ‘you ‘like to get married, 
ptuy'? Next’ week? ‘to- moriow? ‘to-day? ‘this 
minute?” he demanded, to the great confusion of the 
‘poor young stitor. 

Arthur, though very much wbashed by this ridictile 
‘of his sida’; Was ‘Withal sod vonscidus of the 
depth and strength of histove for the beautiful Gladdys, 
that he ® manly ‘dittle ‘spirit’ of his ‘own, 
and answered firmly, 'thoagh 'respeetfully : 

“ Yes, sit, Ifyou please, next week, to-morrow, to- 
day, this nvinate/ or as'soon as "Gladdys will consent 
and you approve * ' 

“ Hanph !” said the old gentleman, staring at the 
youth ; “itis‘eusy'to see that you are not in ‘want of 
self-eonfideice—I ‘might say belf-conceit.” 

“1 do hope that I'am ‘not eoneeited, sir. T know 
‘thiat I am ‘tot worthy of the great boon | ask “you to 
bestow on 'mé; ‘bit I shall strive to béevine ‘s0,” said 
the youth, earnestly: wt 

“ Bosh! you little midge. ‘You are iething but a 
baby: You'talk of martidge! Bosh! I say! Go, 
spin your top! Go, fly your Kite! Go, ‘pitch ‘mar- 
‘bles! ” exclaimed the old ‘gentlemen, with growing 





‘the -boy asa son’; Gnd ‘bade ‘his baby daughter love 
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impatience. ’ 
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Sir,” modestly suggested the youth, “I am in 
my nineteenth year, and 1 am an officer in the royal 
navy.” 

“Bosh! I tell you. Nineteen anda middy! Why, 
sir, I was fifty and a major-general before I even 
thought of marriage!” growled the old man. 

‘Lhe youth turned pale. His look of consternation 
was alinost. ludicrous, The idea of waiting until he 
should be fifty yexrs old and a post-captain, and 
inarrying at that. fossil age, was simply appalling. 
However, he managed to control himself, and to 
answer, with tolerabie calmness: 

“ Sir, L'am willing to wait any reasonable length 
of time, with the hope of having Gladdys at the 
end of my probation. So, if: you would but sanction 
our engagement, we sliould be satisfied. Will you do 
this?” 

“No, sir—no; assuredly not! There are. objections 
more insurmountable than those of your extreme youth 
and subordinate rank.” 

“If you please, sir, what objections? ” faltered the 
poor lover. 

‘* Inequality, my lad, for one.” 

“ Inequality, sir?” repeated the youth, flushing, 

“ Inequality, sir,” reiterated the old gentleman, with 
emphasis. 

“I beg your pardon, sir; but will you be good 
enough to tell me in what this great inequality is sup- 
pored to consist? Certainly not in age, or in station, 
or in personal attributes.” 

“ Nor in folly, nor in vanity, nor in bheedlessness ! 
In all these things you are about equal I should 
judge by the present proceedings, But you are un- 
egnal in point of fortune! Gladdys Llewellyn is the 
heiress of millions—you, of nothing!” said the 
general, bluntly. 

“1am sorry for that, sir; but it is not my fault; 
and I know if she had nothing, and I had millions, I 
would gladly give them all to her,” replied the boy, 
naively. 

“ Yes—but you see you have not got them, and she 
has. You have nothing but your middy’s pay,” 
growled the old man. 

“I have my prospects of promotion, sir,” replied 
the youth, 

“Oh! prospects of promotion! Prospects of a pot 
of gold at the end of the rainbow! Prospects aa 
soap-bubble! You'll he grey and bald before you 
are a commander; ana decrepit before you are a 
captain !” 

“Net if there should be @ war with America, sir. 
There would be very rapid promotion in that case. 

“ Here's @ pretty cut-throat villian! Willing that 
there should be war between two reat nations, and 
millions ef lives sacrificed, that he may be the more 
rapidly prometed, and marry his sweetheari the 
sooner!” 

“] am sure I did not say anything like that, sir !” 
exclaimed the astenis!ied boy. 

“1 am sure you did! And I am sure that the man 
who set his neighbour's house on fire that he himself 
might roast his own eggs, was an angel of fair dealing 
compared to you.” 

* Indeed, sir ? 

“Stuff! nonsense! balderdash! Let me hear no 
wore of thisfolly. I was your father’s friend, Arthur ; 
and for hie sake I wish to be yours; but Jet me never 
hear any more of your pretensions to the hand of 
Gladdys! 1am willing tat you should consider her 
as @ little sister, and ia no other character; for in 
no other relation can she stand to you.” 

* But—under other circumstances, sir,” pleaded the 
distressed boy. 

“ Under no circumstances whatever ! 
me hear of this again!” 

* Never, sir?” 

* Never, Arthur! Now leave me.” 

With the deepest sigh, the disappointed youth 
turned and went out of the room, to report his failure 
to Gladdys. 

And the old gentleman took up his newspaper, and 
settled himself in his arm-ehair, saying triumphantly : 

“ Well, | fancy I have put a pretty effectual stop to 
that folly! Marry Gladdys, indeed! The fcllow is 
mad! 1 would see him at the deuce before he should 
do it—well as I loved his father! ” 

So far so well. But General Llewellyn, unfortu- 
nately for his cousistency, arrived at this conclusion 
without the help of two of his able counsellors— 
pamely, Gladdys and her mother; Gladdys, who would 
not have Artiur’s heart broken at any price, and her 
mother, whe would not have Gladdys crossed, 

Even while the general sat. congratulating himself 
on his firmness in having exercised his authority, the 
rebellion against that authority was on foot. 

Arthur went immediately from the presence of 
General Llewellyn to that.of Gladdys. 

Throwing himself down on the sofa, beside her, 
with a look of despair, he exclaimed : 

“Oh, Gladdys! Gladdys! it is all over. Your 
father refuses his consent to our engagement, and for- 


So never let 


bids me even to hope! and—in short—my heart it 
broken, my spirit is embittered, and I wish we were 
both dead!” 

“No, no, no,” objected Gladdys—“ not at all; I 
don’t see it, ‘Tell me what. he said.” 

Arthur related all that had passed in the interview 
between the general and himself; and ended by de- 
claring himself infinitely miserable and earnestly de- 
sirous of death. 

“No, now ; don’t talk so. I will tell you what we 
will do.” 

“ What—what ?” 

“ We will go and tell mother. 
right.” 

“Oh, you good, clever, darling Gladdys, to think 
of that! To be sare she will. Come along—let us 
go directly.” 

“Stop! Now I think of it, I had better go by my- 
self. 1 can do more alone.” 

“Yes; I think so, too. ‘Then go, Gladdys—dear, 
best, beautiful Gladdys, go! and make haste back.” 

Gladdys went in search of her mother, and found 
the old Jady conveniently’ seated in her arm-chair, 
at the window of the back parlour, engaged in 
knitting. 

Gladdys cast, herself in her mother’s arms, and burst 
into tears, to begin with. 

“Why, Gladdys, darling, what's the matter with my 
pet?” inquired her mother, in alarm. 

“* Oh—oh—oh !” sobbed the girl. 

“Dear, dear, dear! Whatis the matter, Gladdys ? 
You frighten meso!” 

“QOh—oh—oh!” 

“For heaven’s sake, Gladdys! what is it, my 
love?” 

““Oh—oh—oh !” 

“This—this is dreadful. Tell your mother, my 
darling. Tell your own mother, who loves you a 
thousand times more than her own life. Tell her, 
Gladdys.” 

Then the whole story came out; her lover's suit, 
and her father’s “ cruelty.” 

“And, oh, mother; poor fellow! to think he is 
going off, to be gone so long that it seems to be for 
ever. And it is so cruel to send him away unhappy. 
And if he goes away so; I shall break my heart, 
mother ; for ] love him so dearly !”—with afresh burst 
of tears, i 

“Well, well, my darling—there, don’t cry. It 
shall all be right. ‘There, dry your eyes now. Your 
father loves you, and would not make you miserable 
for the world, and you know it. And if he sees that 
your heart is really set on this young man, be will 
withdraw his refusal, and congent to your engagement ; 
for really the youth is a good youth, with not a fault 
in the world, as far ag 1 know i 

“Oh, mamma, dear mamma! thank you!—thank 
you a hundred times for saying that of him, for it is 
true he is gond!” 

“ Yes, I think so, And he is, at least, a gentleman 
by birth, education, and profession.” 

“ Yes—yes!” 

‘And as his proposal is not so very unreason- 
able——” 


She will make it all 


“Oh, no, mamma; not unreasonable. Heonly wants 
us to be engaged, so that he may be sure of having me 
some time or other if he and I should beth ljve. And 
it is such a pity that he cannot bave that to eomfort 
him on his long, lonely voyage.” 

“ He shall have it, my dear. There, don’t cry any 
more.” 

“ But my father?” | 

“I will talk to your father, my darling. He is 
neither uoreasonable nor unkind, and he will make it 
all right.” 

“ You will make it all right, darling mamma!” ex- 
claimed Giaddys, embracing ber mother in an excess 
of gratitude and joy, and then bounding off to convey 
the good news to Arthur, 

Mrs. Llewellyn went off to find the general. The 
great argument she used with him to effect her pur- 
pose was the true one. 

“ Gladdys’ heart is set on Arthur, . If we send him 
away disappvinted and hopeless, she will be wretched 
and despairing.” 

General Llewellyn objected, argued, coaxed; then 
growled, swore, and—yielded, 

That night the young lovers were made inexpres- 
sibly happy by tue consent of the parents.to their im- 
mediate Letrothal. It was arrenged that the marriage 
8'.ould take place upon the return of Arthur from his 
three years’ craise, and that the young pair should 


$< 
we could have for our girl. We know him; 
gentleman, a good youth, and he loves us ag well us 
her ; and he will be contented to stop with us anq 
leave her with us; and sb we need not be parted from 
her; whereas, if we were to marry her to a wealth 
man, be, the wealthy one, would be for carrying her 
away from us, and that would break our hearts, 80 
you see how everything happens for the best,” 

The general growled an admission that if Glaag 
were really obliged to be married sooner or later, why, 
perhaps, it was just as well that she should marry 
Arthur, whom they knew and esteemed, and who 
would not take her quite away from them. 

And so Arthur departed on his three years’ cruise 
full of sorrow at the separation from Gladdys, by 
full of hope of the happiness that awaited him at thy 
end of his term of probation. 

But, ah! how much may happen in three years ip 
change the destiny of men, women, and nations ! 

Gladdys wept bitterly for awhile, but was com. 
forted by the most affectionate of mothers, Ana 
sympathy, and ‘time, and an occd&sional letter from 
Arthur restored her bright cheerfulness. Before tha 
end of the quarter Gladdys had ceased to mourn the 
departure of her lover, and had begun to anticipate 
his return, 

But greater trials awaited the poor girl. 

Near the end of the first year of Arthur's absence, 
her good, loving, sympathizing mother grew feeble 
took to her bed, and died. 

Gladdys and her father were both inconsolable, and 
both iacapable of directing their family affairs. 

At this crisis, a sister-in-law of General Llewellyn's, 
the needy widow of his younger brother, came unin- 
vited to keep house for him. 

This lady, Mrs. Jay Llewellyn, had been twice s 
wife, but only once a mother. Her only. son, James 
Stukely, a lad at this time of about fourteen years of 
age, was the offspring of her’ first marriage. She 
brought him with her to Oader Idris, the broken- 
spirited master of the house making no objection to 
this doable intrusion. 

Mrs. Jay Llewellyn, a handsome, stately, fascina- 
ting, and unscrupulous woman, of about forty years of 
age, addressed herself with great art to the task of 
winning the confidence of the widowed liusband and 
the affections of his motherless child. And sho 
| succeeded in both objects. General Llewellyn loved 
and honoured her as one of the best’ and wisest of 
women. And poor unsuspicious Gladdys paid her in 
the pure gold of true affection and gratitude for her 
own base counterfeits.of interest and sympatiy. 

Could the father or the daughter have read that 
women’s heart aright! Could they have divined her 
purposes! For fromthe very first. hour of her 
entrance into that house she was “smistress of the 
situation,” and had formed her plans accordingly. 
And she was resolved that, come what might, by fair 
means or by. foul, ker’ own half-idiotic sor, James 
Stukely, who was of no kin to the Llewellyn family, 
should become the master of the Llewellyn estate, 
including all its dependencies; and to effect this 
purpose she (lid not hesitate to plan the destruction of 
the heart broken old man and his motherless child. 

‘This was what happened : 

Within a few! months after her arrival, and just 
in proportion as she won the confidence of Gener! 

, the general's health failed. 


success. His appetite failed, his flesh wasted, his 
stre| waned, his health declined; yet with 10 
tangible disease, 

Doctors came, felt his pulse, looked at lis tongue, 
sounded his lungs, and consulted over his case; but 
without ascertaining the presence of any distinct 
malady. AM 

“Jt isa gradual breaking up of his constitution, 
they concluded, ) 

Friends visited him, condoled with him, questioned 
him; but. without arriving at any more satisfactory 
result than the physicians baa done. 

“ He is pining after his. wife,” they agreed. 

Gleddys looked anxiously from one face to another, 
among physicians-and friends, in the hope of glean- 
ing some encouragement; but in vain; for whatever 
might. be their various opinions as to the canse of the 
old man’s decay, their unanimous decision was, that he 
must soon die; and’ they betrayed their conviction 2 
their looks, 

At this time, “ Mrs. Jay,” as she was commonly 
called, was a host in herself. She mursed the invalid, 
she cheered Gladdys, she entertained the visitors, 


he is g 





make their permanent home at Onder Idris, go that the 
ouly daughter should not be separated from her doting 
parents, and the young wife should not be without 
protection during the, professiona) absences of her 
husband, This arenngenans was bighly satisfactory 
to all parties concerned. 

“ You see, father,” said Mrs, Llewellyn, addressing 
the general, “that tis is just agit shouii.be. Arthur 





is, under all the circumstances, the very best husband 


flatuered the doctors, and made herseif not only agree 


able but indispensable to everybody. 
In the first stage of his illness the old 


man was sill | 
able to. walk about the beautiful gronnds ssound 
Cader Idris,though he looked .pale, thin, and cada- 


verous, and. was obliged to lean upon a stick. 
But as the season advanced, the weather grev cold 
and his illness, increased; these walks grew fewer 





and farther between, until at length he was confined 
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io the house, and he was soon unable, except with a 
wveat deal of effort, to get from his bedroom to his 
preakfast-patlour, and back again. 

At last even this became an impessibility,; and he 
was confined to his chamber, where his only migra- 
tions were from his bed to his easy-chair. 

Gladdys was now his almost inseparable companion. 
And often when she sat by his side, reading to him, 
or playing ou her guitar, or doing her neediv-work, 
ne looked at her with the most anxious affection ex- 

ressed in his wasted face. 

They were sitting thus one day, near the close of 
Arthur's second, year of absence, Gladdys reading 
from Milton's “Paradise Lost,” and the old. man 
watching her tenderly, when he suddenly broke forth 
with these words : 

“Oh, that I might live until Arthar comes back, so 
as to see you married before I die, my darling!” 

Gladdys dropped her book, arose. and put her arms 
around her father’s neck, laid her fresh cheek to his 
wasted one, and said: 

“Dear, dear do not be so anxious about me; 
what am I that you should disturb yourself so? And 
donot think of dying! Qh, .you will live many, 
many years yet! At least,,I do hope and pray that 
you may,” she added, stifling the sob that arose to her 
throat. 

“ Ah! heaven grautit, my child! but the aged must 
drop into the grave, as, the ripe fruit to the ground. 
Andthe only bitterness death has. for me, is the 
thought of leaving you alone.in the world,” he said, 
in a voice quiyeriug with emotion that he could not 
entirely govern. 

Gladdys could scarcely repress her tears—but they 
were for him rather than for herself then—as she 
replied ; 

M Dearest, dearest papa, do not grieve so! do not 
let the thought of how L should be left trouble you 
somuch! My own, own. papa, do not let anxiety for 
me add to all the other sufferings that: you have to 
endure! Do not think of me! Providence will take 
care of me! ‘Think of your own dear lifeand health! 
Try bear up and conquer this weakness, and get 
well! ” 

“Oh, Gladdys! how hard I do try! how hard I do 
try! For your sake; Gladdys! for your sake! But 
the ripe fruit loosened from its stem, sliaken by the 
wind, ready to fall, might as well try to bang on the 
tree for ever |” 

She could not trust herself to answer in words; 
she only laid her cheek closer to his. 

“Gladdys, my darling, do you love your Aunt Jay 
Llewellyn ?” he suddenly asked. 

“Oh, so much, Pape? Next to my own dear 
mamma in heaven, 1 love her better than any lady I 
ever saw. She is so good, so kind, so sweet! oh, so 
very sweet!” said Gladdys, earnestly. 

“Lam very glad to hear you say that. Yes, she 
isan angel! Or, rather, she is something more to 
our purpose! She is a wise, good; true, woman! 
Don't you think so?” 

“ Oh, yes, papa! ” 

“Gladdys, my child, if it should be the will of 

heaven to remove me from you before the return of 
your betrothed husband, would you like to be left to 
the guardianship of your Aunt Jay?” he inquired, 
earnestly. 
She started sliglitly, and paused a moment; then, 
looking at her father and reading eager snxiety in his 
countenance, she answered quickly, as if to atone for 
her hesitation : 

“Ob, yes, papa,—if you would like it.” 

“But would you, yourself, be satisfied with the 
atrangement, my dear?” 

“Yes, dear, dear papa! with anything you like !” 

“That is not the question! not what I would like, 
but what you would like, my child! Now, would 
you be satisfied with your Aunt Jay for a guardian ? 
if you would not—say so! I will not leave, you 
under the control of anyone against your will! If 
you would prefer the Reverend Mr. Morley and his 
wile, say so, my dear.” 

“Ob, no, dear papa, I do not prefer. any one above 
another! I hope and pray there wilt be no need for 
ne _— avy guardian but yourself, niy own dear 
pa ” 


‘That will be as heaven wills. But youthink well 
of = Aunt Jay, do you not, Gladdys 2” 

‘Oh, yes, papa. 

“So do I! I think she would be kind to my 
orphan child! Ido think she would,” he, said, with 
80 much emotion that his daughter, heroically repress- 
ing her tears, replied : 

“Oh, yes, yes, papa! Oh, my own dear papa, do 
hot distress yourself so much about me! Provi- 
dence should bereave me so heavily, Providence would 
take care of me! ” 

“Yes, in the end—in the end! As Christian, I 
Tuust believe that. And yet, L should rather see you 
nied before I die. Young as you were then, I 
“inost regret that I did not consent to your marriage 


with Arthur before he went to sea,” said the old man’ 
with a deep, prophetic sigh. 

“ Dearest, dearest ! you will live to see mo 
married ; you will live to see me quite an old woman, 
myself, before you go to heaven! At least, I hope and 
pray you may!"’she added, her natural sincerity 
always coming in the way of her eager wish’ to cheer 
her father. 

“Heaver grant your prayer, my child! If not— 
—why, then God's willbe done; But cheer up, my 
darling.. Do not let me sadden yon. It is the order 
of nature that parents should go before tleir clildren. 
And remember, my child, that when at last I shall be 
called to leave’ you, I shall goto all the good, and 
wise, and great in heaven, and to the familiar friends 
of my mortal life who have gone before me; and to 
my own dear wife, your sainted mother, Gladdys.” 

And she tried to be cheerful for his sake. 

Many such conversations as these the father and 
daughter held together, hoping to console and 
strengthen each other before the coming separation. 

The old man had several years before made a will, 
bequeathing the whole of his real and personal estate, 
unreservedly and unconditionally, to his beloved wife 
—knowing that in the event of her surviving him, she 
would in her turn bequeath it in like manner to their 
only child. 

Now, however, that his wife has gone before him, 
he thought it necessary to make another will. So he 
destroyed the first one and executed a second, de- 
vising his whole estate to his only daughter Gladdys, 
and appointing as ler guardian, his esteemed friend, 
Mrs. Jay Llewellyn. 

In the whole course of his long life, this was the 
only unwise act that General Llewellyn had ever 
committed. And this may be said in his defence: 
That Mrs. Jay Llewellyn was so tender, so affectionate, 
so devoted, and so self sacrificing—in appéearance— 
that she might have deceived an angel of wisdom, as 
she deceived this simple veteran and his artless 
ehild. 

True, neither the father nor the daughter were left 
without a witness against her, in the depths of their 
own hearts; a witness whispering that this fair, 
smooth woman was not true and trustworthy, but false 
and dangerous; a witness speaking—not through 
their reason, but through their instinct; a witness 
never succeeding in inspiring a suspicion, but. only 
a misgiving: lt was this misgiving that caused 
General Llewellyn to heave that deep prophetic sigh 
which accompanied his expressed regret that he had 
not married Gladdys to Arthur before the latter sailed 
on his voyage. 

Neither father nor daughter ever spoke of this secret, 
dim misgiving ; because they disbelieved in it, they 
were ashamed of it, and they reproaciied themselves 
for even feeling it. 

How could they do otherwise, in the presence of 
Mrs. Llewellyn’s admirable, irreproachable character, 
and conduct —her daily ministrations of tenderness 
and. benevolence — her wisdom and goodness — her 
sweet humility and self-devotion ? 

Two days after the execution of that fatal document 
that gave lis daughter, for the term of her minority, 
into the irresponsible power of a female fiend, General 
Llewellyn expired. 

This was the manner of his death :—Having per- 
suaded himself that he had arranged all his worldly 
affairs in the manner best. calculated to promote his 
daughter’s welfare and happiness, he felt calmer and 
easier in his mind. And having eaten a better dinner 
than usual, he composed himself in his easy-chair, to 
take his usual afternoon nap. His daughter sat.sew- 
ing by his side, keeping up the fire, and watching 
him with affectionate vigilance. She arose and bent 
over him, once in a while, and noticed that he breathed 
softly and regularly; and she knew that he slept 
soundly and comfortably. And although he slept 
much longer than usual, and although his favourite 
servant brought up his tea at the usual hour, his 
daughter would not allow him to be disturbed; he 
still slept so sweetly, breathed so softly. 

At length, however, when she looked at him again, 
she perceived that he did not breathe at all; she 
caught up his hand, it was cold; she felt his pulse, it 
was still; and then she knew that he was dead ! 

She made no outery ; her heart seemed suddenly to 
stop and become as still as his own. 

Then she flew silently out of the chamber, and 
down-stairs into the presence of Mrs. Jay Llewellyn, 
seated in the drawing-room, and exclaimed, in a low, 
breathless voice : 

“Oh, aunt Llewellyn! come to papa! he is—he 
is ” 


Her strength failed, and she leaned trembling upon 
the back of Mrs. Jay's chair. 

Mrs. Jay did not wait forthe end of the sentence. 
She quickly arose and went up-stairs, followed slowly 
by Gladdys, who tottered and held on to the 
balustrades for support. 





Yes, the old man had sunk into hig last earthly 


sleep. Mrs. Jay's hasty but careful examination left 
no doubt of that. 

She put her arms around Gladdys, and drew the 
orplian’s head upon her bosom, and whispered 
tenderly : 

“Your dear father is gathered to his fat'ers, my 
datling. Let us bow in humble resignation ‘to the 
will of heaven.” 

And she led her gently to the sofa, and made her lie 
down, while she rang and summoned assistance. 

The household servants gathered into the room. 

Mrs. Llewellyn told them, with impressive so- 
lomnlty, what had happened, and directed them what 
to do. 

Awe-stricken and half heart-broken, they lifted the 
body of their beloved old master, and tenderly !aid it 
upon the bed. 

Then some of them remained in the room, reve- 
rently watching beside the dead, while others burried 
away to fetch the family physician and the family 
clergyman. 

In the course of the day these arrived, and did what 
they could do under the circumstances, which was 
next to nothing. 

The physician pronounced the sudden death of 
General Llewellyn to be just what might have been 
expected any day for the last month. 

And the clergyman spoke religious consolation to 
the bereaved dauyhter and sister. 

Gladdys listened humbly, reverently, and gratefully, 
and tried to take the good counsel to heart. But as 
she was perfectly silent, and as Mrs. Llewellyn was 
fluent in her responses, the clergyman wentaway with 
the impression that the maiden was rather insensible, 
and that the lady felt the event very deeply. 

A few days after this, the remains of General 
Llewellyn were buried, with all the pomp, pride, and 
circumstance of wealth. 

And the orphan returned to her desolate home. 

The will of General Llewellyn was read in the 
large dining-room by the family solicitor, in the pre- 
sence of the family physician, clergyman, friends and 
servants. 

And then the funeral quests dispersed. 


CHAPTER XXVL 
THE TREASON, 
In life's great Lazar-house each breath 
We breathe may bring or spread the pest, 
And daily 6ach may eatch his death 
From those that lean upon his brenst. 
Owen Meredith. 

Mrs. LLEWELLYN assumed the reigns of domestic 
government; but she did not at once throw off her 
mask. It was not as yet necessary to doso. She 
was very kind to Gladdys, sympathizing with all her 
sorrows, consulting all’ ler tastes, and indulging ail 
her inclinations; and therefore securing, for the time 
at least, her gratitude, affection, aud confidence. 

Gladdys grieved deeply for the death of her father , 
but the grief of yeuth is not lasting. Youth buries 
its dead in forgetfulness. Youth's eyes are not turned 
to the past, but to the future. 

And so it followed that, as the month's rolled on 
and brought the close of the last year of Arthur's 
absence, Gladdys ovased to weep for the loss of her 
father, and began to look forward to the return of her 
lover. ‘ 

It is true that she had not heard from him for many 
montlis; but she comforted herself for the want of 
his letters by the reflection that he must bé on Lis 
voyage home, and that he must arrive sooner than 
any letters from him could reach her. 

Some unaccountable reluctance restrained Gladdys 
from speaking to her aunt of her betrotal, although 
she knew that Mrs. Llewellyn was perfectly well ac- 
quaiuted with that betrothal as she was witli all the 
family secrets, or rather the family affairs, for there 
never had been any secrets in that simple household. 

At length, however, when the end of tlie yéar came, 
and no news had reached her of Arthur Or his ship, 
her reluctance to speak was overcome by her anxiety 
to hear; and so one day in the early autunit, when 
Mrs. Llewellyn and herself were sitting together, en- 

in needle-work, slie said; 

“Don't you think it strange, aunt Llewellyn, that 
I do not get any letters from Arthur?” 

“No, my love, I do not. I think it quite natural.” 

“ Oh, L' know that the Pacific is a long way off, and 
that when he once starts to come home, I can hear no 
more from him until he gets here; but, indeed, I 
think his ship ought to be in port by this time. It 
sailed for a three yearscruise, which was long enough 
in all conscience; long enough to break one’s lieart. 
Bat even tlie three years have come to an etd at last, 
though the cruise it seems has not, as the ship is not 
in port. What can be the reason?” said Gladdys, 
with a sigh. 

“ My dear, the ship is in port,” said Mrs, Liewellyb. 





“The ship in port! aunt Llewellyn! Arthur's 
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ship! Why did you not tell meso before? Oh, 
when did she get in?” exclaimed Gladdys, , starting 
from her chair in the excess of her joy and restless- 


ness, 

“ My dear, when I say that the ship is in port, L 
speak from moral conviction rather than from actual 
knowledge.. I have no doubt. that.she isin; though 
I do not know when she got in, having seen no notice 
of her arrival.” 

“Oh, then we may expect. dear Arthur any day, 
any hour, ab, almost any minute! Oh, think he may 
be even now turning into the road!” exclaimed 
Gladdys, excitedly, 

“My dear, I do not think he will come,” said Mrs. 
Llewellyn, gravely, 

Glaidys 
as if transfixed, and stared at Mrs. Llewellyn, repeating 
with pallid lips: 

“Notcome! Arthur not come! Oh, Aunt Llewellyn, 
something has bappenedtohim! Whatisit? Is he 
ill, or 

She could not speak the other dread alternative ; 
she turned deadly pale, reeled, and grasped ‘the back 
of the settee for support. 

“He is alive and well. for, aught I know to the 
contrary, Gladdys,” said Mrs. Llewellyn. 

Gladdys soon recovered herself and, smiling, said : 

“‘T'i.en he will soon be here, for he is not false and 
fickle. He is good and trae. That I know,” 

‘* He may or may not be what you think him, my 
child. Yet he will not come,” persisted Mrs. Lie- 
wellyn, 

Again Gladdys became alarmed; but not to the 
extent that she.liad been before. 

“Oh, why do you continue to say that? What 
has occurred ? It can never be that he has been left 
behind at some foreign port?” 

“Oh, no; I suppose not.” 

“Ner could he have got into any trouble, or been 
court-martialled, or anything like that. Because if 
he has L know it must have been upon false 
grounds.” 

“ No, my dear, there is nothing of that sort thatI 
know of. I have no donbt that he is with his ship 
and in good standing in his profession.” 

“Then why will he fot come? Of course he will 
come! Why sliould you think otherwise?” said 
Gladdys, beginning to pout. 

“ My dear, I bad better tell you at once,” said Mrs. 
Llewellyn, Aud then she paused and reflected a few 
minutes, While Gladdys waited eagerly to hear what 
she had to say. 

Yes, the hour had now come at which she must 
prepare to, lay. aside her mask and show her true 
aspect. 

“ My dear Gladdys,” she commenced, “if I have 
not broached this subject. to you before, it has been 
from my great affection for -you'and my greet reluct- 
ance to, give you pain. Had you, however, seouer 
mentioned,this young man’s name to me, I should 
have been sooner forced to make the communication 
that Lam now about. make, But you never spoke 
of your lover to me. until this. afternoon; and | for 
my part felt glad of the delay and hoped that you had 
forgotten him,” 

“ Oh, aunt Llewellyn!” 

“Now, however, thet you have brought up his 
name, and revealed to. me, Iam to say, that you 
still care for him, I am forced at last into an explana- 
tion that I fear will give you much pain,” 

“Oh,, aunt Llewellyn! What is it that you can 
have to, say of Arthur that is te give me so much 
pain, since all is well with him? . Speak at once; 
only speak no ill of him!” entreated Gladdys, clasp- 
ing her hands. 

**T shall speak no ill of him, singe I know none,” 
said the lady, with. an air of candour, “ You know, 
Gladdys, the great mark of confidence given me by 
your dvar departed father when he made. me the 
guardian of Iris daughter the trustee of his estate, 
and the executrix of his will?” 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“It was really a great proof ef his confidence in 
me, since it invested me with all a parent's power over 
his daughter during her misority.” 

“T know it, madam.” . 

“It is a power that I shall never abuse; since T 
held myself responsible for its ise,” said the lady, 
solemnly. 

“Tam sure you do, annt Llewellyn. But—abeut 
Arthur ? ” said Gladys, beseechiugly. 

“ Yes, about Arthur. Well.as | said, the late General 
Llewellyn had. great confilence in my humble self, 
of which he has given abundant proof. But not even 
in his last will did he give me a greater proof of con- 
fidence than he afterwards gave me in entrusting to 
me the mapagement of a eertain delicate affair. Can 
you guess the nature of that affair, Gladdys?” 

“No, indeed, aunt Llewellyn, I cannot.” 

“Phen I must beg you to look back three years, 
and: recall the day npou which your late lamented 





paused in her restless flutterings, and stood: | 


father first became acquainted with your misplaced 
affection for this young midshipman ” 

“ Misplaced, aunt Llewellyn! Ol, mot misplaced !” 
said Gladdys. , 

“In his, your father's estimation, sadly misplaced. 
You remember, Gladdys, how violently he was 
opposed. to the very idea of your. marriage with 
Arthur ?” 

“ At first: bat only because he had formed very 
ambitious projects for the advancement of his child. 
He had no personal objection to Arthur, whom, on 
the eoutrary, he loved and esteemed, very, very 
much.” 

“I know nothing about that, my dear; but I do 
know that he firmly opposed your engagement.” 

“Only just at first, when it took him by surprise, 
|in the midst of his more ambitious thowghts for 
|'me ; but afterwards, upon reflection, he : sanctioned 
i it.” 





| “T think you are mistaken, my love, iu supposing 
that your dear father ever by word or deed sanctioned 
| your engagement with that young man. ‘The mes- 
| alliance would be too absurd ?” 

“Oh, aunt Llewellyn, he did—imdeed he did! Not 
only formally sanctioned it, but approved of it, abd 
took comfort in it. Oh! and he even, poor dear father ! 
expressed his regret that he had not permitted us to 
be married before Arthar sailed.” 

Mrs. Lieweliyn’s impassible features expressed 
astonishment. 

“That is very strange, for many reasons—very 
strange. In the first placa, you were only fiiteen 
years of age; and the marriage of snéh. a mere child, 
even with the most eligible party, whieh this young 
midshipman cortainly was not, would have brew 
highly improper.” : 

“ My dear papa, in his last illness, on looking back, 
did not think so. He thought, as Artlur had been 
then on the eve of departure for a three years’ cruise, 
that the nuptial benediction would have been no more 
than an indissoluble betrothal; and would have dif+ 
fered from the betrothal only in securing to mea legal 
protector.” 

“J think that your dear father, terribly shaken 
by the loss of Jhis wife, could not have been at 
all times perfeetly consistent in his last illness; 
at least, he seems to have changed: his mind very 
often. At all events, Gladdys, my dear, I think 
it a happy thing for you that there was neither. mar- 
riage nor betrothal to biud yor to & young man so 
much your inferior in secial position.” 

“Qh, aunt Llewellyn, there was a betrothal—a 
solemn betrothal; blessed by my sainted father and 
mother on that sorrowful day of our separation for 
three long yeart—a betrothal that I hold to be as 
| binding as any merriage, and that Acthar considers 
| equally sacred!” said Gladdys, wit: the tears start- 

ing to her eyes. ) i 

“A mistake, my love—a mistake, I assure you. 
| Now listen to me. 1 opened this discussion by in« 
| forming you that your father had given me a proof of 
| his confidence in entrusting to. my management a 
| very delicate affair. You must have guessed by this 
time that this affair was no other than your relativus 
with young—what's his name? ” 

“ Oh, aunt Llewellyn, I hope f 

“Listen to me, my dear. Your dear father made 
mé his confidant; he entrasted to me‘all his secret 
troubles—the greatest of all, these was his grief at 
your misplaced attachment——” 

“Oh, aunt Llewellyn! If ever he talked so to 
you, he. must indeed have been wandeting in his 
mind, under the influence of. fever and delirium! It. 
is all so inconsistent with what he has said to me!” 
exclaimed Gladdys, divided between ber étmaotions of 
grief, surprise, and amazement. 

“My child, your dear father was never calmer or 
more coherent than when he talked to me of this 
matter, and éntrasted ‘to me ttvo letters that he had 
prepared—one for you, and one for your lover. The 
one for you was to be retained by me until I should 
see the proper tune for delivering it'to you. The one 
for your lover was te be seut to bim throug: the 
Admiralty.” 

“ And yon sent if, aunt? ” 

“T sent-it, my dear. No doubt Artlur received it 
in dae time, and that is the reason he has not pre- 
sented himself here.” i 
: “Oh, but he will doso—he will doso. He is my 
betrothed, and we wete to have beda married imme- 
diately upon his retern, and. nothing but death will 
prevent him from keeping his appoimtment!’! ex« 
claimed Gladdys. 

“ My dear, that very letter forbade his approtehiag 
the house or yourself.” 

“Oh, how could my father havdé. written such a 
letter as that, after all bis promises! after all tliat he 
has said te me, too! and without telling nie of it! 








But he never did it! No, no; dear father! . Your'lips 
are‘dumb in death, or they would desy this charge; 


| but your daughter will not believe it of you, even 


a 
though you cannot deny it!” exclaimed tho gir pas. 
sionately. ’ 

“Gladdys, my lovey do you know exactly what you 
are saying in yourexcitement? Do you kaow, my 
dear, that you are aspersing my character for trut),. 
fulness? Gladdys, remember that it is I 
you that your father wrote that letter. Do you 
mean to insinuate that I spoke falsely?” said Mry 
Llewellyn, with a fair assumption of eandour and for. 
bearance, 

“Oh, no, no, no, aunt Jag! I did not mean tp, 
insinuate anything 
so troubled that I hardly know what I say, oF eve, 
what I'think, Forgive nie, awntJay, if 1 have gjj 
anything improper,” said the gentle girl. 

“I will band you your father’s: letter, Gladdys. 

that will settle. your doubts; if you really 
have any,” said the lady, speaking with dignity, 

“Oh, aunt Llewellyn, how I wish you had giver 
me the litter and this explanation | this! ” ox. 
claimed Gladdys, bitterly. 

“ My dear, the time for deiagso was left to my own 
discretion, Your father hoped, as I did, that the 
letter he had written to the young man would keo 
him away,as no doubt it has done; anid that time. 
change, and absence would eaase you to forget im, 
and so obviate the necessity of my interference, jp 
which case 1 was‘nol to give you the letter at all, By; 
seeing now shat you stili remember him, and look 
forward with anxiety to his return, 1 tlink it best to 
give you the letter with its ex phination.” 

Aud so saying, Mrs. Llewellyn Yeft the weeping 
girl and went into the house, whence she soot re. 
tarned, bringing the fatal letter. 

“You kuow your fatht’s handwriting, Gladdys” 
= ~~ lady, as she put the letter in the orphan’ 


“Oh, yes, yes,” sighed Gladdys, as he looked at 
the superscription, and pressed it 6 her lips. 

% Read it, then.” 

Gladdys did not eed this direction. She quickly 
broke the seal, and eagerly devoured the contents of 
the letter. 1¢ was addressed on the inside : 


“To my Beloved and Only Child, Gladdys, from he 
dying Father. ton A ¥ 


“My DariinG,—I write tiris from my chamber 
of death. When it reaches,your eyes, the heart that 
dictates it, the hand that traces it, will be cold aud 
stiff for evermore, It will eome to you then as a 
message from the grave. As such let it. be heeded, 
My Gladdys, you never disoheyed metwhile living, 
and I feel sute that you will. mever disregard my 
dying command—~ command laid on -you, my dearest 
ehild, for ror own happiness alone.. You know how 
strongly have always, been opposed to your mis- 
guided fancy for young Arthur-Powis; but you do 
uot know how anxiously I have desived your union 
with a certain other. I adjure you, therefore, Gluidys, 
as you value the blessing of your dend father, as you 
dread his curse, to break off all correspondence with 
young Powis, and to make up your mind te reovive 








as your destined husband my esteemed young friend, 
James .Stukeley, the son of, my beloved sister-in-law, 
your honoured aunt, -Mrs,. Jay Llewellpu. And that 
just in the degree in, whieh you, reogive and obey 
this my last command, may the Lord bless and save 


| you, in, this. world and. the. next, is the prayer 0 


your loving and dying father, 
“ Gairvrrn, LLewe.rs.” 

The letter fluttered from her relaxing fingers, aud 
fell to the floor. y 

And she gazed out itfo vacandy, with blank con- 
sternation depicted upon every féatuté’ of ‘ber white 
and motionless face: 4 

“ Well, Gladdys, what do yott think now? * in- 
quired Mrs. Lieweltyn. 

She started out of het trance of amazement, and 
enswered, wildly: ‘ ‘Ol 

“ Mudam, I do ndt know what to thik, except that 
I must be mad! My fathet never wrote't! at letter! 
Oh, no, no! my father never could have written tliat 
letter! he: never could have stabbed Lis cliild to the 
heart like that{” 

“Gladdys!” 

“ Ah, forgive me—I forgot! I forgot that it wes 
you who said lie wrote it! T Yoti parilon, aant 
Jay. But I am bowildered+ It is Mi wb stritnze. 01), 
I wish Arthur were only here to cé#shlt with me- 
Ob; I hope I am not’ going mad! But I must te 
7 MY reson, sittée 1 catitot understand this «t 


And Gladdys threw her hands tp to her herd. 
reeled, and sank down tpen'a conch 

She had not fainted, However. “A glass of water. 
brought to her by his Lfeweflyi Nelped to reste. 
her strength, ‘ 
| “Phwik you, mada,” she said, when she ba! 


&7 will ¢ 
Give 


drank the water and returned the gltss. 
to my: room néw atid -try'to un wd thifs. 
me tlie letter, please.” 





against you. But, indeed, 1 ay, 
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And she ardsevand 60k ‘the lettet ftom Mrs. 
Llewellyu’s hand an@ retired. : , 

That orwel letter Was almost a death-warrant to 
Gladdys.. | She! could riot believe init; yét she dared 
not doubt itt She was. half-crazed with her per- 
plexity, and she prayed for the retura of Arthur, that 
she might show him her letter and réad his, and that 
they ‘mhight: 4ogether seek some solution of the 
mystery ; for, notiwitietanding Mra, Lidwellyn'’s #x- 
planation, # mywtery it remaitied to her. ‘She did net 
jeave het room’! Syais thet afternoon, and she did not 
sleep 4 moment that, i 

In the morning, hetrever, she came to breakfast, 
but looking pale; haggerd, and hollow eyed, like one 
just rigen, front a ¢rievons fit of illness. 

Mrs, Llewellyn | kisted ‘het tenderly, bat. did not 
allude to the \sutbjeet of the letter; and Gladdys, for 
her party etrunk from, it. J 

After breakfast, Mirs, Llewéllyn retired to write a 
summens to her sony who was now at Cambridge 
University... 5, 

‘And Gladdys, with the restiéasness of, one half-dis- 
tracted With abxiety, put. on-her little black hat—she 
was still in deep mouruing for her father—and strolled 
out upon the lawn. oitnag 

Nearly an, hour she had spent in wandering list- 
lessly, among the shaded walks of the beautiful 
grounds, whe, happéning to look up, she saw a dust 
in the road skirting the forest in the middle distance. 
While she still looked, @ horseman came in view, 

Then, suddenly,avith a wild ery of joy, she bounded 
trem_the spok Ww: she stood, and ran likea deer 
across the lawn _ta-¢the-outer,gate, 

Simultaneonsly. the rider dashed up, and threw 
himself rom hjs horse, 

And the, next moment the Jong-severed, betrothed 
lovers were clasped dp, each other's arms. 

How changed they both were in all but their mutual 
love, and yet how instantaneously they recognized 
eich otter! ‘Arthur, who ‘had gone away a slender, 
fair-skinned stripling, a mere slip of a boy, had now 
returned, a tall, brdad-shouldered, sun-burot man. 
And Gladys, hom he had left 4 light-hearted child, 
was now a pénsive woman. 

At first, their embrace was a close, fervent, silent 
pressure of heaft to heart, and then both spoke at 
ence. ? A 

“ Oh, Gladdys!” 

“Oh, Arthar!” 

“Oh, what a heppiness to meet you again, my 
love!” 

“Oh, thank heaven that you are here at Jast, dear 
Arthur!” { g 

*“ But you are-so pale, uy darling! Have you been 
ill, Gladdys 2” ’ 

“Qh, no; but. I have .suffered).6o,much!, have 
been so anxious about you! For six months. did 
not get aletier!”, , 

“Why, I wrete to you by every mail! I wrate 
even up to the last week before I sailed, by the mail 
steamer Albert,.which sailed five days, before us. 
You should have had a letter about twice a month, 
regularly; and you should have hadione within the 
last week!” 

“T have had none for the last, half year,” 

“There myst, be. some foul play here. that shall ‘be 
inquired into!” said.the yoang man, withe frown, 

“Oh, no! who. would be goguilty ?”.. , 

“ Whoever . it, was shall be pimished dor all they 
have made.you suffer, my darling! .Amd,,oh | how 
much of suffering your.poor little face neveals !” said 
the young man, taking her,heed between hisyhands, 
and, gazing tenderly upon heterny » | 

“Oh! it. is not;anxiety about not, hearing) from 
you that caused the .worst.of my suffering, dear 
Arthur! for, although I could mot hear from you, T 
was sure you were on your way ‘home, and that 
comforted me! . But yesterday, .Arthun, only yester- 
day, I heard fer the first time of thatonael lettdr that 
Was written to you.” ., . , 

The young man’s face grew dank, . 

“ Ali! that letter! Who forged that letter, Gladdys?” 
be inquired, sternly. 

“Ob! then you do not believe that (paps wrote 
it?” exclaim: Gladdys, in pleased Ps 

“Certainly not. Do you? ' 

“Oh, Arthur! I do uot know what to'believe! I 
am perteealy confounded! But if did not write 
the letter ‘or the letters—for there were two of them, 
one being’addressed to me--who did?” : 

“Ab? that is the question?” ; 

“Arthur! I don’t believe papa wrote those 
and yet I don't Gare'to believe that-le didn’t!”. 
danse Gladdys, don’t you dare to.believe that he 


“Why, because my aunt Llewel that be 
Wrote them, and gave them to her. ethan 
Gladdys, who is Mrs. Liewellyn ? ” inquired the 
ery aL 
“Oh, she is an , Arthur!” 
“Very possibly. Bat what is she to you ?” 


“Oh, of wo real kin, you know! She is only the 
widow of poor papa’ half brother! But, for all that, 
shoihas bren an angel of goodness to 'us alt! She | 
dame without waiting t be sent for, ditectly ‘after | 
\poormammna's death, and took charge of everything, | 
and kept-house for poor papa wutil his death. A 
now she.is so good ‘as to stay and take care of me.” 
“Yes, Sheisa perniless widow, I believe? ” 
# Y¥ises, I believe eo.” 1 
“ With a portionless ‘son ?” 
“ Yes.” 
o Whervahe wittees to provide for by marrying him 
‘to you! ; 
“Ob, Arthur, how «absurd! James Stukely is 
nothing but a boy, add a half-idiot besides!” said 
'Gladdys, laughiiig. 

“ He is mow sixteen years ‘of age, and a fresh-man 
at the U: ‘i 
* But, forall that, I tell you, ‘he ‘is @ half-idiotic 
boy. —— idea of his aver marrying anybody is’ 

us ” 

“Yet his mother intends that ‘he shall marry you, 
and come into the possession of the estates.” 
“Oh, Arthur! iow ridiculous! His mother never 
breathed such'a thing! ” 
“No, perhaps not; but she put it inte the létter she 
had written to:me-? 
“ Arthur, dear, do ‘you believe that aunt Llewellyn 
had anything to do with these letters, beyond receiv- 
ing them and posting yoursand delivering mine? ” 
“1 can believe any and everything, of any and 
everybody, moreensily than I can ‘believe ‘that your 
poor dear father could have been guilty of writing 
those letters!” 
‘*T.am so glad to ‘hear you say‘so, Arthur! for, ‘to 
tell you 4he trath, Lagree with you, although I should 
have been afraid to express myself»as you ‘have 
dione.” « 
*Gladdys ! \of course, then, yeu do not mean to be 
governed by those letters?” ' i 
g* Of course not, unless 1 could ‘be convinced that 
they are all genuine.” 
“VT hatlyou will never bel Ou the contrary, you 
will seon be convinced that they ate base forgeries ! 
For I mean to sift) this ‘matter to the bottom! And 
by all that is high and holy, good and true, when I 
discover the forgers who have dared to desecrate the 
name and memory of the dead, I will sprosecute them 
—be they menor women, high of low; with the 
utmost rigour of the law !+Gladdys! have you that 
letter about you?” 

“The one that was writen tome? Oh, ‘yes.” 

“Give it'to me, my dear.” 

“I will when.we get to the house, dear Arthur. It 
is better for us to go there at once.” . 

“ And be confrented with Mrs, Llewellyn ? ” 

“Ah, nol She is spending the forenoon in ‘her 
room, writing.” 


‘Very well, then, my darling, we will go up 'to the 
house.” 
(To be continued) 





BEES, HONEY, AND HIVES. 


A Bee Masrer of Tunbridge Wells. says: I 
never destroy or kill my bees. I dook on the system 


for rum and ‘strong ale. Bat the teetotaller would 
fuirty reply that they never care about’ eltuer unless 
‘it fs pressed upon them. ; 

My bees at present have begun the massacre of the 
drones, These’ até a sort of Benedictine nionks, who, 


nd | like brother Ignatius, prefer enjoyment to batd work. 


They are round, fat, and lazy, making much noise, and 
eating Of ‘stores to which they do net ‘contribute. 
About this time the queen and ‘hor active subjects 
have awakened to the truth of the’text, “If any will 
not work, neither-should he-eat;” and the drones are 
being garotted. But you want to hear about the 
harvest. 

In one square box there are 40 Ib. of honey, and, a 
corresponding super rapidly filling up, there'is likely to 
be for me as much more. In three Scotch or Ayrshire 
hexagonal lrives, which I have found to answer best of 
any, ‘the three ers are in two almost full, and in 
one there is at least 40 lb. weight in the super, and 
over the super is'® ‘bell glass with 7 1b. or ‘8 Ib. addi- 
tional. In one of Neighbour’s very beautiful straw 
hives I have two dell glasses almost fall, and a month 
ago I removed from this hive a very beautiful glass 
of honey. In one of Petitt's lateral hives the bees 
passed through the subterranean atchway a month 
ago, and have nearly filled this compartme On this, 
also, I have ‘placed @ super bell-glass, which is ‘beau- 
tifully stored. From ¢omtmon cottage straw hive I 
— a bell-glass super three weéks ago, weighing 

8 


This season I shall have nearly 200 Yb. weight of 
surplus honey, and yet leave in each hive more than 
enough to last the producers till April, 1865. Why 
should not cottagers cultivate bees? ‘I'here is nothing 
to pay for pasture; very Tittle labour is required, and 
that labour amusing, in taking care of them; and for 
very early virgin honey there may be had 1s. 6d. a 
pound. The poor cottager might thus easily pay his 
rent. If Iandlords coulll otily convinoe them tliat the 
old system of burning tlie bees in order to get the 
stock honey, which is at best inferior, is not only cruel, 
but unprofitable, they would do an essential service. 
The poor peasant wotild have an interesting amuse- 
nient after his day’s‘work, and & contribution towards 
his rent on the year’s nd.” 


— — ————- —_____ _____} 


PULLING DOWN THE Onpest CHURCH IN THE 
Sovru or Encianp.—It liaving been agréed at a 
vestry meeting, by the consent of about six of the 
ratepayers, that the old ehurch of Selsey should be 
pulled down, and a new one built near the village, the 
following remarks are made by one of thie inliabitants: 
On the site-where the church now stands was a place 
where the ancient) Britons performed their religious 
worship, as witness t!e mount. On the south-eastern 
corner of the*churchyatd the Romans built their 
church, a8 witneés old foundations, if you dig below 
the surface. In Dngland, Obristianity was first 
preached at Selsey—probably on the very site where 
the church now stauds ; and tradition says that one of 
the twelve apostles preached at Selsey. The'site’ is 
one where religious service has been performed most 
| probably for upwards of 2,000 years: can it be pos- 
| sible for the present generation to remove it? The 
church is the oldest church in the south of Bagland— 
if not in Hngland—and a few years since was put jin 





of the salphar match as barbarous ‘and unprofitable, 
I leave each family on an average not less then 25 Tb, 
of honey for their! winter stores, and ‘tlre surplus only 
I take away. Shouldany hive swarm, which T can 
generallyi prevent, and the renmining stock be there- 
fore deficient in provision for the winter, I feed them 
in the course of the early spring with ‘barley-sugar. 
Phisiand other little attentions endear the bee-master 
to his bees, as they are very susceptible of gratitude, 
and have jong memories. 

A hive is very like a church. When, in Mry, it 
increases rapidly ‘in and the temperature 
‘Tises inside, you either increase ‘their accommodation 
in area or in height, or you will ‘heave ‘a secession. 
Shouldia secessiun take” ‘bees set an example 
ecclesiastics might copy.. ‘he new shurch never 
falls out with the old one. Side by side they work in 
‘perfect harmony, believing! thére is plenty of food for! 
both. The only incidental mischief-maker is the 
wasp; whetier lie ve prelate or presbyter I cannot 
say, but I know well he is « ‘and fntroder; and 
efter a fight, the bees,'who'in tiié mautver ‘are rigid 
non-intrusionists, eject, maim, or kill him—and he 
Aeserves. it: Queen Victeria’s court is modelled on 
the apiariar queen’s. You may see the queen’ bee, 
by means of my glass windows, het ‘rounds, 
and giving orders with her ‘royal dJadies, “who never 


instance occurred on one occasion, when it became 
necessary to give a rather sickly ‘establishment tum 
and sugar, of which they drank ‘to exevss, and got 
drank. As long 4s,the'stinvulus lasted the monarchy 
became a fierce democracy, and queen wand subjects 


were confounded in the mélée, 





The only vice among bees is their passionate liking 


turn their backs on her Majesty. ‘I'he exceptional | 


good repair: at a trifling expense it would now last for 
ages. 

Opp Orrerns.—Confucius was a carpenter. Mo- 
| hammed, called the prophet, was a driver of donkeys. 
Mehemit Ali was a barber. ‘The Emperor of Morocco 
| was a pawnbroker. Bernadotte, King of Sweden, 
Wasa surgeon fh ‘the garrison of Martinique when 
tle English ‘took that island. Madame Bernadotte, 
was a washerwoman of Paris. Napoleon, a descen- 
dant ofan obscure family in Corsica, was major when 
‘he martied Josephine, the daughter of a tobacconist 
Creole of Martinique. Franklin was a printer, . Pre- 
sident Boyer was a mulatto barber. President John 
Tyler was a captain of militia. Oliver Cromwell was 
formerly a brewer, President Polk was originally an 
innkeeper. ‘The stepfather of Isubella, Queen of 
‘Spain, hasband of Queen ‘Christina, and brother-in- 
law of the King of Naples, was once a barkeeper of 
8 coffee-room. Geairal Espattero was @ vestry clerk. 
King Christophe, ‘of Hayti, was a slave of St. Kitt’s. 
Bolivar was a st. General Paez was a cow- 
‘keeper. Vasco de Gama was a sailor, Columbus 
was a ‘sailor. Astor, tlie richest mon in the New 
World, before he became the proprietor of the Astor 
‘House, used to sell-upples through tie streetsof New 
York.  Foseph Bonajarte, before ‘his arrival at New 
York, with all the silver, gold, and jewels of the 
crown of ‘Spain that he was wblé to take with him 
from that country, was the King of Spain, &c. ‘Louis 
Philippe*was‘a teacher of thie French tongue in 5 wit- 
zerland, Boston, aunt’ Havana. Catherine, the Empress 
of Russia, was a camp grisette, Ciucinnatus was 

lougliing his vineysrd whien the dictatorship of 
hous svas offered te him. A governor of the island 
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of Madeira was a tailor; anda minister of finance in 
Portugal was a dealer in bottles of Madeira wine. 
Thefe are at present in Portugal and Spain several 
dukes, marquises, counts, viscounts, and barons, who 
formerly were cooks, tailors, barbers, cobblers, sweep- 
ers, and mulattoes, These few but remarkable, facts 
of ancient and modern history are enough for proving 
that men aud women from the lowest class of society 
have attained power, eminence, insolence, and even 
thrones, crowns, and altars. 





THE OLD MINSTREL OF POMPEII. 


We had left Naples in the first hours of morning, 
while the promenaders were still in the streets, making 
the night melodious with song. The yellow horn of 
the moon hung over the buy, to the east, where our 
course lay. 

Never had a day been born to me with such expec- 
tations. Of the sighte—beautiful, calm, tranquil or 
wild, grand and terrible—I will not speak; but of the 
many. incidents—novel, strange, and interesting— 
which the day brought forth, IT shall relate one. 

Vesuvius had been ascended, and—what was better, 
rarer sport—d ded. Hercul been 
visited ; and our little party, though gieatly fatigued, 
was eager to see the new-old city. Our good- 
natured, intelligent guide, who had served us through 
our sojourn in Naples, always in the right place at 
the right moment, now occupied the box with the 
drowsy coachman. More than once had he renewed 
our flagging interest by new sights pointed out, and 
strange histories related; and now he cheered our 
waning energies with his pleasant broken English, 
and pantomimic gesticulations, which, with upraised 
eyes, plainly said: 

“ Ab, signoras, just wait a little while, and you 
shall bave all your taste for antiquities gratified.” 

So I sunk back into the coolest corner of the car- 
riage, drew my veil close over my face—shutting out 
the glaring white sun, and the flour-like dust. The 
road along the bay was smooth as a floor, and the 
cushions soft ; so away I went.into that other interest- 
ing land—the Gretna Green of ‘the oldest inhabi- 
tants”—the land of Nod. 

How long I had been asleep I know not; but when 
I awake, it was by a band touching my shoulder, and 
a voice saying in my ear, “Pompeii!” And instantly 
there fell great clouds ef blistering ashes—torrents of 
hot rain, and thunderboks of burning stones came 
hurtling through the air; while the sun was darkened, 
and the earth rocked, in my imagination. 

“Pardon, signora, for waking you so quick, sud- 
denly,” said the guide; “ but here now we have arrive, 
and dinne’ ver’ good, ver’ fine, signora.” 

* . * 





. 

I found the dining-hall deserted, save by a young 
Italian girl, with nicely combed hair and pretty 
muslin dress, who sat by a window sewing. My 
party had eaten and gone; for, be it known, I had 
taken a nap before dinner. J took my seatat the end 
of thelong room, and said “ Presto” to the chamber- 
maid-man whocamein. This was enough; my dinner 
was served forthwith. I ate with a relish, notwith- 
standing the oil stood over an inch deepon my tomato 
broth, and the macaroni and cheese was very strong 
and underdone. I was not long in getting to the 
dessert ; for in that fruit country, that was the princi- 
pal part of my meals, 

When I had finished, I set off, with a guide, after 
the party. Soon I stood within the wondrous city of 
the dead Present and living Past! 

The sun was setting. I had been through all the 
city; and now, with my mind filled with a wondering, 
musing mood, I had wandered off alone, and stood 
within the great Arena, I descended the ruined 
steps, and sat down upon a broken column, in the 
midst of all that Jonely, architectural grandeur. I had 
sat for some time, ruminating upon the silent ages 
which had passed over this forgotten city—raising 
up, in the nreantime, people, nations, and empires, 
and then encompassing them about with decadence, 
while death-stricken Pompeii remained the. same, 
century after century. 

The sunset breeze was springing up, and tossing the 
long grassesand vines which overhung theruined para- 
pets and niches; while the lizards showed greater free- 
dom in their skulking as the evening approached; when 
suddenly a song trembled forth upon the still air, and, 
turning my head towards the source, I beheld, within 
aruined arch among the shrubbery, the patriarchal 
head, the eyes, the beard, of—Moses! I gave a start 
and an exclamation of surprise; but my faithful 
guide was near me, and, with a gesture of silence, 
whispered, “La Jmprowisatore!” at the same time 
touching his heart and then his head in a sorrowful 
manner, which, in the natural langua; lainly sai 
“ Mad for love.” oe — 

The preludo had ceased; and, as he turned his 
large, deep eyes upon me inan enquiring manner and 


held up his guitat, my guide was calledaway to 
some information to others of the party, and I 
left alone with the old minstrel. I motioned 

roceed, Sinking upon one knee, his long, venerable 
ocks and beard tossed by the evening breeze and 
mingling with the ivy which hung around him, he 
struck his guitar, and began his improvisation. 

Instead of the musical numbers of the rich Italian, 
I must give the translation in angular English prose. 

This was the burden of his song: 

“ Isis, from her gold pedestal, had spoken more than 
once the w of and warning to the 
people of the great city. But little heeded they as 
long as gold bought wine and slaves—and women 
smiled and diamonds glittered, 

“Yet J had heard the words of inspiration, and 
pondered them in my heart; keeping the law, fearing 
only the gods, and loving only one—mortal. 

“ You might have heard of sweet Irene,—her of the 
golden hair, and singing voice;—her whom Pliny 
taught from books—old, ponderous, parchment books. 
Her ‘oo every one loved, but who loved only, 
—me 

“ How proudly I left the amphitheatre, passing‘my 
vanquished fellow-gladiators and the cheering multi- 
tude; not deigning to accept the victor’s chaplet save 
from her own hands—my sweet Irene. 

* Aye, how proudly I passed the rich money-lender 
and the opulent merchant by, to where my best 
beloved held court; for she was a princess, and maids 
of rarest beauty did her serving. 

“ It was such a day as this has been; the sun was 
shining clear and warm,—when, from beneath the 
ground, low, sullen thunder rolled and shook the 
walls, making the trees bend and sway as in a gale. 
We looked into the sky and round all the horizon— 
ne cloud appeared. 

“Then, suddenly, as I was looking into Irene’s 
eyes, loud, hissing noises filled the air, and darkness 
came upon us in an instant. 

“ Wild cries resounded through the house, and 
shrieking filled the streets. 

“1 hastened out + still clasping the dear hand, 
determined that mine should be the joy to share 
her danger,—end there: beheld the work of Pilato 
on us! 

“I looked towards his home, up old Vesuvius’ 
side, and there beheld the Jurid tongues of fiame try- 
ing in vain to lick the thickened darkness up: while 
from the demon’s forge the flashing sparks and burn- 
ing scoria fell! Blood-red waves of java lashed down 
the mountain side, in burning fury! Huge rocks he 
belched forth, scattering wide the work of death! 
Hot rain and streams of scalding water flowed down, 
and dammed up all the vineyards in the vales. 
Dense, dismal darkness, lighted only at fitful inter- 
vals, fell upon the doomed city! Terror reigned 
supreme ! 

“ Little children, lost by mothers—wives, husbands, 
slaves and princes, went gropingly about the reeling 
walls, calling in vain their loved ones’ names. De- 
crepit age and crippled men were crawling on their 
knees. Prison doors were burst asunder, and fugitives 
skulked along towards the open country; and the 
wild beasts, kept furious for the fight, escaping from 
their dens, went howling through the streets. 

“ Still that faithful palm clung close to mine, while 
we essayed to find the sea. We thought we were on 
the Appian way ; but suddenly a lurid light betrayed 
us at the portals of the Temple. 

“*Trene,’ I said,,‘come in. Though the reeling 
columns fall around us, no harm can reach us here— 
where Isis reigns.’ 

“ She hesitated. I tried to drag herin. Just then, 
a shower of scorching cinders fell upon us. Irene, 
shrieking with pain, tried to break from my close 
grasp, exclaiming : 

“**No, no! Not here—not here! Not for my life, nor 
thine, would I enter now her gates! But come; I 
willlead you now !’ 

“And so we found the open way; and long we 
wandered on, until, far out upon the shore, we waited 
for the morn. 

“Tt came at last. And when, at length, I looked 
into that beauteous face again, my heart fell sick—my 
soul shrank up and left its throne; for e—was 
changed! Not in form or feature: the same soft glow 
was coming to her pallid cheeks again—the same 
heavenly radiance lit up her brow. 

“I clasped ber to my heart, crying aloud, in 
ony: 

“* Irene! Irene! you—you cannot see!’ 

“Her hand wandered inte mine; while softly, 
slowly, she replied : 

“*Ah, no; I cannot see you, my faithful, loving 
friend; nor all the ruined: city—nor devastated, 
country rounds but,oh! I see a fairer one than ‘all!’ 
‘“* What ?—who?’ 1 exclaimed, hanging upon her 
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and beauty beyond all I had ever dreamed befo:, 
Then her sweet lips bent close to me, as, pointing yp. 
ward, she whispered, low, as if afraid some Pasting 
breeze might hear: ‘The stranger! whose 


begins to be heard within our city, 
heard it!’” 
2 i 


melody of his voice and 
correctness of the terrible pictare he 
filled me with awe. I ~onee me 
man with intensest sym y 
all through that Day of Death; for long” before his 
song had ceased it was plainly, painfully evident thy, 
the lapse of years was nothing to him; but the hor. 
rible catastrophe a real, living reality. 
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And when the day had faded, and the stars wer 
Toofing' the city over—while the’ nightingale sang 
among the ruins,—I sat upon a broken column, ani 
a young girl, whom I had met within, told me th 
minstrel’s story, which I wil] in.a few words relate, 

When young, he had superintended the excavations, 
in which he took great interest, and was in love with 
@ beautiful and pious young girl; and they were m 
the point of marriage, when she was smitten with 
blindness! ‘His friends forbade him to marry ler, 
It broke his heart: and all his life long he had worked, 
in mild insanity, upon the excavatioas—uncovering, 
as he thought, the city of his birth—talking of Irene 
by day, singing of ‘her at evening, and dreaming of 
her at night; thus bringing the dim past and fancifal 
present in strange juxta-position.~ All loved sad 
treated the bereft old man with kindness and pity. 

, * * : . . 


hin 


And when at length we were seated in our 
reer with our faces westward—and rising to take 
a last look of Pompeii under the calm, deep sky— 
through the hushed evening, from out of the ruias, 
came the distant, plaintive notes of the old minstrel. 

E. J. M. 


A Marre Curiosrry.—Mr, John Wright, fish 
salesman, has in his possession a very ancient member 
of the lobster family, which was caught off Brighton 
in @ trawl net. ‘It’ measures 27 iuches in length, 
exclusive of the antennsw, and 13 inches round the 
body. The right claw-is 12 inches long, and 10 inches 
| in circumference; the left claw 10 inches leng, and7 
inchesin circumference. Tie total weiglit, when cap- 
tured, was 6lbs., being about twice the average weight. 
This kind of sheli-fish is occasionally caught as heavy, 
and even of larger size. ‘The peculiar interest attached 
to this specimen is afforded by the circumstance of its 
being covered with confervoid seaweed and surpule, 
affording a rich pasturage for numerous small whelke, 
cowries, and periwinkles. One eye and footstalk is 
wanting, and the cavity is occupied by a mussel of 
considerable size. An oyster, of apparently about 3 
years’ growth, has attached itself to the second seg- 
ment of the body, in such a position that the movement 
of that part of the lobster is not The claws, 
instead of being scythe-shaped, are short and stumpy. 
The large joints of the legs are worn to the size and 
shape of peas,and the whole of the limbs indicate 
excessive though gradual wear. From these and 
other eccentricities, I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that this individual has been imprisoned for 
several years in a cavity in a rock, so small that the 
fish has been compelled to lie full length fur several 
years, without the power of resisting the aggression of 
those animals, who have mistaken his back for a rocky 
foundation, (Communicated by R. Peek, Esq., F.L.8., 
' for whom this curious specimen is being preserved by 
| Mv. John Wright.) “— 

Tue Sorprer’s Dram.—The Commander-in-Chief 
in India has recently published a general order to the 
, effect that; except under certain circumstances, the is- 
| sue of rum from the canteen is to be limited to one 
| dram pét diem. In publishing this order, his excel- 
lency says “that he has taken into mature consider- 
ation the opinion, a unanimous one, of medical officers, 
that it is prejudicial ‘to the health of the soldier, es- 
pecially in'a tropical climate, to (rink daily two drams 
of spirits... They consider that this constant consump- 
tion of arent spirits weakens gradually the organs of 
life, affects the head, excites the’ senses, and paves the 
way to crime. His excellency is persuaded that many 
young soldiers, sober from childhood, have contracted 
habits of inebrity from drinking at tecanteen what they 
conceive to be a regulation allowance of spirits for sol- 
diers. The soldiers have now at their disposal, aud they 
freely use them, every desciiption of manly games, 
useful employment and recreation, and well supplied 








every word—‘ who is it, love, you:see ?’ 
“ Slowly she raised her fair tiand upward, turning 
her heayen-lit face the while, which shone with joy 


refreshment rooms.” And again Sir Hugh says: "Sit 


| Hugh Rose has at beart the goldier’s welfare, and he 


entertains the conviction that such occupation of their 
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feisare hours is better for their health and happiness 
than stimulants, which never lead to. good, wud are 
too often thie heralds of soldiers’ errors and mis- 
fortunes.” There can be no doubt that one drama 
day is quite enough for any man to drink in this 
climate, and we have long been of opinion that the 
“two drams” issue was an incentive to drunkenness. 
When in the field, however, or during epidemics, or 
in individual cases when ordered by the medical and 
commanding officer, the two drams will be served 


out. 





SCIENCE. 


SsooTmse STars.—From observations made in 
Havana, it appears that the number of shooting stars 
in the northern hemisphere is: double that in. the 
wuthern, In the northern the largest. number fall 
between one and two o'clock, in the southern between 
two and three. mat 

Ir has just been shown by Mr. Tomlinson, of King’s 
College, that other chemical pounds besid 
camphor possess the remarkable property of gyrating 
upon the surface of the water. If # few drops of oil 
of bitter almonds be exposed ‘to the air in a watch- 
glass, they will, in the course of some hours, solidify 
into thin crystallised flakes of benzoic acid, One or 
two of these flakes, placed on the surface of clean 
water in a clean glass, will rotate with great vigour, 
throwing off a visable film, the reaction of which 
produces the motion. In a shallow glass vessel, four 
inches in diameter, the motions last longer than ina 
vessel of smaller diameter; but. when the adhesion of 
the surface is satisfied, by being completely covered 
with a thin film, the motions can be renewed by 
removing the flake of benzoic acid to a vessel of clean 
water. This experiment demonstrates that benzoic 
acid'acts like camphor, and that the motions of both 
are produced by the reaction of the particles which 
they give off, which tend to form a film. 


NOBEL'S IMPROVEMENTS IN STRENGTHENING 
GUNS AND OTHER CYLINDERS. 

Tuesz improvements in the manufacture and 
strengthening of guns, bydratlic press and other 
cylinders, patented by Ludwig Nobel, of St. Petersburg 
and South-street, Kennington, relate to coiling on 
their exterior a series of layers or strips of sheet 
steel, or iron, or hoop iron, for instance, or it may be 
wire, either round or square, in close proximity, coiled 
helically. thereon, and in sufficient number of layers 
to give the increase of strength desired. 

The patentee states that he is aware that strip metal 
and wire have been heretofore coiled on guns and 
other cylinders, with a like object in view; but this 
invention consists in so preparing the gun or cylin- 
der, and alsoiron or steel to be wound on, and treating 
them, while being so wound, that the whole shall 
adhereas onesolid mass. To effect this, the exterior of 
the gun is coated with tin or alloy thereof, also the 
metal strip or wire to be Applied thereto, and, while 
hot, the strip is wrapped on the gun in such a manner 
that the soldering metal of the coiled part will unite 
to that of the other, and so render the whole a solid 





mass, 

To effect this, the gun is raised to a proper tempera- 
ture, and kept hot during the whole operation, the 
strip being heated either by the tinning and wrapping 





being ducted simult ly, or it may be pre- 
viously tinned and again immersed in rielted metal as 
it is conducted to the coiling operation. Instead of 
tin, or an alloy thereof, spelter or other metals, or an 
alloy of copper and zine, or other hard alloys, may be 
used, and, by preference, spelter, as being a harder 
and more tenacious metal than tin, with such metals 
or alloys. 

The metal strip, bar, or hoop is applied in the same 
manner as described with reference to tin; that is to 
say, the gun or cylinder is coated with the spelter, 
and kept at a sufficient heat while the coiling is. pro- 
ceeding, the bar or hoop iron,, strip steel, wire, or 
other length of metal in process of coiling, being 
either previously coated with spelter, or other metal 
or alloy employed; or at the time of coiling, the 
hoop, strip, or bar steel, or iron, or wire may be 
wound on the.gun or cylinder in helical coils, keeping 
the several coils.in close contact, and at the same time 
binding them on the gun by keeping great strain.on 
the hoop iron or strip material or wire during the 
winding, and if the first coil be wound so as to form 
what is termed a right-hand thread or worm, the next 
superposed eoil is wound in the reverse direction, and 
so on throughont. 

_ When completely coiled, it is preferred to’ place 
rings on the exterior of the coiling, which may be 
shrunk on hot, or soldered, or caused to adhere to. the 
coils in the same manner as the coiled wr these 
rings perfectly secnre the coiking at the ends, 

may be at several points throughout the length of the 
en or cylinder. The coiling may be readily applied 
by placing the gun’ or eytinder in a lathe, and causing 


it to rotate stowly; the strip or wire applied, being 
previously fixed thereto, is fed through a break, by 
which a strain commensurate with the strength of the 
strip is applied, in order to produce the required ten- 
sion during the winding. 

For old guns, or gans already made, the bar, strip, 
or wire may be applied to the exterior, of they may 
be red or otherwise prepared on the outside ; 
whereas, for new guns, it may be advisable to use a 
mere tube as a centre and for the gun, and 
having the greater part of its strength constituted by 
the coiled and soldered or cemented bar, strips, or 
wire, in which case the trunnions may be formed on a 
separate ring, and shrunk, soldered, or cemented on 
the coiled material. This system of manufacturing or 
strengthening may also be applied to hydraulic press 
¢ylinders and other cylinders required to withstand 
great internal pressure. 

In carrying the above into effect, the patentee 
employs a suitable furnace or furnaces to heat the 
gun and ‘the soldering material ‘to a proper tempera- 
ture, or jets of gas may be applied for that purpose, 
either independently, or in combination with fires of 
furnaces. 


IscrEASED GROWTH oF CoTToN, IN, TURKEY.— 
Ninety thousand oka,of cotton seed. from America and 
Egypt being sent to all the.“ well-guarded posses- 
sions ” of bis Majesty the Sultan from the Most High 
Chamber of Commerce, 5,000 oka of Egyptian. and 
7,000 oka, of American cotton seed have been sent to 
Srayrna; and in consequence of this, and the efforts 
of the local authorities to promote the art of agricul- 
tare inthe year 1860 (according to the Christian mode 
of reckoning), from the port of Smyrna 12,000 bales of 
cotton were exported, in payment whereof 30,000 
English pounds were received, And fresh efforts 
being made to promote this, industry, which bore great 
fruit, in the past year, 1863, 60,000 bales of cotton 
were sold and exported from the said port, the price 
whereof amounted to 1,700,000 English pounds. And 
this year, 1864, 180,000 bales will probably be pro- 
duced; and there is every reason to hope trade and 
commerce in all kinds of productions will be greatly 
a in all parts of Anatolia, if it so please 
Allah. 

APPEARANCE OF THE SuN FROM THE NorTH 
Po.te.—To @ person standing at the north pole the 
sun ap to sw horizontally around the sky 
every twenty-four hours, without any perceptible 
variation during its circuit in its distance from the 
horizon. On, the 21st of June it is 23 deg. 28 min. 
above the horizon, a little more than o:\e-fourth of the 
distance to the zenith, the highest point that it ever 
reaches. From this altitude it slowly descends, its 
track being represented by @ spiral or screw with a 
very fine tiiread, and in the course of three months it 
worms its way down to the horizon, which it reaches 
on the 28rd of September. On this day it slowly 
sweeps around the sky, with its face half hidden below 
the icy sea. It still continues to descend; and after 
it has entirely disappeared, it is still so near the hori- 
zon, that it carries a bright twilight around the 
heavens in its daily circuit. As the sun sinks 
lower and lower, this twilight gradually grows 
fainter, till it fades away. On the 20th of De- 
cember the sun is 23 deg. 28 min. below the horizon, 
and this is the midnight of the dark winter of the 
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pole. From this date the sun begins to ascend, and 


| after a time his return is heralded by a faint dawn 


which circles slowly around the horizon, completing 
its circuit every twenty-four hours. This dawn 
grows gradually brighter, and on the 20th of March 
the peaks of ice are gilded with the first level rays 
‘of the six-months’ day. The bringer of this long 
day continues tv wind his spiral way upward, till he 
reaches his highest place on the 21st of June, and his 
annual course is completed. 


DurRaTION OF PARLIAMENTS.—The present parlia- 
ment has now been in existence two months over five 
years, having been summoned to meet on the 31st 
May, 1859 ; consequently, the full term of its life will 
not expire till the 3lst May, 1866. The longest par- 
liament since the passing of the Septennial Act (which 
took place in’ 1716) was the second parliament of 
Queen Victoria, which lasted five years, eleven months, 
and four days; the shortest met on the 26th of October, 
1830, and was dissolved’ by William-1V, on the 23rd 
April, 1831, in consequence of having thrown out 
Lord John Russell’s Reform Bill. 

THe DecoraTION OF WESTMINSTER PALACE.— 
The report of the Commission appointed to consider 
the agreements with the artists’ engaged on the wall 
paintings of Westminster Palace has been printed. 
The Commission think a further sum of £3,000, in ad- 
dition to the £3,000 he has already ‘received, should 
be paid to Mr. Herbert for his Moses,” &c., and that 
the contract'‘ds to the remaining eight pictures should 





be cancelled, ahd & new contract entered inte. They 


recommend that Mr. Maclise should receive £10,000 





in all for his two paintings already finished, instead 
of £7,000, the sum agreed upon; the contract for the 
remainder to be cancelled, and a new contract entered 
into. Messrs, Cope and Ward had eight pictures each 
to execute, for £600 each. Mr. Cope has completed 
six, and Mr. Ward five. They are recommended to 
complete the remainder with all convenient speed, and 
that they be paid £100 additional for each picture. 
Mr. Dyce’s work was left incomplete at his death, and 
the Commission do not think the state of things calls 
for further interference. The Commission express 
the opinion that in future there should be no deviation 
from a contract entered into, believing that nothing 
would more effectually discourage the country from 
giving important commissions to artists. 


EEE aes 


BRIGANDAGE IN TUSCANY 


Tre Tuscans have been recently surprised by a 
brigand outrage in their own neighbourloed—the 
victims being the wife and son of an English tra- 
veller, who writes as follows: 

“To avoid misapprehension, I wish to state facts. 
Last night I forwarded a telegram from Florence, of 
which the following is the translation: ‘To the Eng- 
lish Ambassador at Turin—This afternoon, five bri- 
gands stopped my wife’s carriage on the Faenza high 
road, seven miles from Florence. ‘They fired twice ; 
they wounded one of the horses dangerously ; they 
tore from her what jewels she had on; they carried 
our son from her to the hills, retaining him for a ran- 
som of 12,000 scudi (£2,800); they did not come to 
receive the ransom at the appointed time and place, 
and we can hear nothing more of my son. Asan 
Englishman, i address myself to you.—Dicsy Busre, 
July 28. 

“ Of course, this was only sent to prevent any pos- 
sible dilatoriness in the Tuscan authorities. But I 
would bear willing testimony to the activity and good 
will of all the police, military, and National Guards of 
Florence and its neighbourhood. 

“ Our son returned about four o’clock this morning. 
By some misapprehension of the signal agreed upon 
with his scouts, the chief of the brigands thought they 
had received the ransom, and released the youth in 
the woods, at a distance of five miles from our villa— 
giving him a pass to save him from molestation from 
others of his band, and desiring him to thank hie 
parents for the money, which would pay their journey 
to Austria. 

“ The chief told him that he himself was a deserter 
from the Papal camp ; that one of his fellows was a 
German, the other of Romagna and the Venetian 
States, and that they were twenty-five in number. 
Carabineers on foot and on horseback have scoured 
the country since midnight, and half-a-dozen are lefs 
in my house to-night, 

“ But we have little hope that the robbers can be 
taken by heavily-armed troops, whose advance can be 
seen from every rising ground. But, until they are 
taken, the country is unixhabitable outside the 
walls of Florence, As this outrange will doubtless 
be reported to you, I wish to state the facts as far as I 
myself know them.—Your obedient servant, J. R. D. 
Beste.” 


FEDERAL VESSELS FOR THE ENnGuiisH Coast.—A 
letter from New York, in the Army and Navy Gazette. 
states that the Iroquois, steam-corvette, is under orders 
for the English Channel. She is 1,016 tons, and is 
commanded by Captain C. R. P. Rodgers. Her arma- 
ment is as follows:—One 60-pounder Parrott rifte, 
weight of shell 52 lb.; one 100-pounder Parrott rifle, 
weight of shell. 100 1b.; four 32-pounders, weight of 
shot’ 82 lb.; and two 9-inch Dahlgren shell guns, 
weight of shell 72.1b. The Dacotah is also said to be 
under orders for the Channel. She is 996 tons, and 
carries. the same armament as the Iroquois, She 
will probably be followed bya similar vessel, the 
Mohican. 


GarIBALpI’s. YACHT.—The committee have at 
length resolved to secure for Garibaldi the yacht be- 
longitg’ to Lord Burghley. The Osprey is 35 tons 
burden, yawl-rigged; length from forepart of stem 
unde? bowsprit to aft side of head of stern post, 51 
4°10 féét ; main breadth, 12'7°10 feet; depth in hold 
from tonnage deck to ceiling at midships, 6 9°40 feet ; 
head room in cabins, 6} feet. There are two berths 
in the main cabin, two small ditto in the quarter, one 
double ‘berth in the ladies’ cabin, and one in the 
skipper’s cabin: Lord Burghley has lately spent about 
£1, upon her, and. she is now undergoing o 
thorough overhaul. The Osprey has been to Gibraltar 
and the Mediterranean, to the north of Seotland, Ire- 
land, &c., and is a first-rate sea buat. Admiral Mundy, 
in a letter to Colonel Chambers, says:—‘t The Osprey 
will answer the general's purpose. She only draws 
nine feet of water, and has a good character in every 
respect, being an excellent sea boat in bad weat/er. 
She is having a thorough refit, and will be ready ‘txt 
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tveek. TDwe men and a bey, besides she master, will| I assured ber, with some indignation, that. she was’ landlord regarded the proceedings with evident dis. 
beveuflicient to man her, Being what iscalled ‘dandy | mistaken, In onr country, I said, the women Tar] satisfaction ; but the yey va! opt at their 
vigged,’ she will be very handy, and can proceed im- | the seme rights ag the men. yi rdless of his scowls of disapptobation, At tel 
mediately te Caprera.” The committee have heen) ©‘ Then why.,do they not smoke tobacco? —for all things have an end—the dinner wag over 
urged, in comsequence of the present delicate state of “* Because they do not like it,” gaid I, desperately, The company arese; the delegate approached the 
Garibaldi’s beaitl:, to send ous the yacht immediately | “ Thea, if. they, like tobaceo, they can smoke it,” | landlord, and ey te him four shitlivgs, turned to dy. 
to Oaprers; and in taking this responsibility upon | continued the inexorable Ananga. part, followed ‘by his companions, 
theméelves, they ely aponothe Hberabity of the public| “No,” said 1; “the men in our country know that | . “ Beg pardon, gentlemen, exstelined the landlord, 
to-relieve theru.fronithe pecmmiary liabilities involyed | tobacco, ia, net, good for the women, and that they ej nervously, “ beg pardon; ‘bat you've fo) 
dn the parcliese‘aud-ftting ont of ‘Garibaldi’s yacht.” | would not dike it, so they make a law.that no women for your dinner. ' 
2 shall smoke. it. “Sir!” said the delegate, “I “believe T order 
Ananga shook her little head. dinner for oneman only, for which I have just pai 
FACETiZz “if women try it, they like it,” she said, Youdo | you.” ‘ SS 
: not let them try it, because you fear they like it, J | “Certainly, sir; just #0,” replied the landlon, 
should aot like to go to .ycur country, Lthink the | nervously, for he began tosmell a rat; “ Certainly 
Why should the male sex avoid the letter A? Bé-| women work very hand there.” sir.” ’ 
cause it makes men mean? “Oh, no,” said I, belghtaetng up; ‘ta Jadyin my | “Well, «sir, this company ”(pointing to his oop. 
“Bow, what's become of the hole I saw in your | country hasno work to do all Youare the daughter |spanions)* constitute one.” ] 
coat the other day?” ‘The youth, carefully examin- |,of a king. but you have to beat up food and cook your |' “i dou'tiunderstend you, sir!”replied:the landlord; 
iS eearcans sae fe te Ba siseed att TB clon wo? * il tng 
Tx basybody labours without thanks, talks with- | that, y of money, auti ‘Don't understand me? ” said the delegate, inter. 
out credit. tives without love, dies without pity, and clothes, aud can have her hair dressedall day long, if Tupting him; ;‘‘net vwnderstand ! Tbe solution is 
society says “ it was a pity he died no sooner.” she likes.” " simple euough. Does uot your, sign read, ‘ Nino tailor 
J “Eh!” cried Ananga, clapping her han that | ands dog make.aman’? , 
Que. Dan says that whenever‘he wants a hat bath, country of yoursis a fine place. If I wasa lady there The landlord looked from the:gompany to the table, 
aud hasn't the money to spay for it, he bas only te'tell | 7 wou aie mi qhlioe ‘ed tay tiaives, nt go etikere! |than Deak tp docuena ag : 
pou a that be has ane up hay Barer at Sh naga I pleased, and not ask leave of my father” “Sold!” be yelled, as nye Fear na 
enother sweetheart, and he. ip4n Aashict “No,” said J, “our ladies cannot do that. They |,amidthe,roars of the entire company. 
A DRUNKEN FELLOW gotout of his calculation,.aud | mast not go out alone.” That sign came down quick—you bet, 
was dozing in the-streét,,when the bells roused bim “ Why not?” When Victor Emannel frst-visited Naples, =a 
by their ringing for fire. “Nine, ten, eleven, twelve, | J was puzzled agaiv. How could she understand | man, more than centenariaa, was. presénted to hin. 
tiriuteen, fourteen,” cried he; “well, if this isn't later | these nements of decorum? I ould only reply | ‘he old man had walked from the most distant past 
ithamever 1 kmew it! that it was a fashion of my conntry. — of Galabris merely for the pleasure of once seeing his 
LADIES ‘VY. GENTLEMEN. “Ab!* said ‘Ananga, curling her ‘lip,’ 'I'see the | new sovereign. athe excitement of ‘his emotion ths 
Three things thats Indy ennnot.ile ete darsee ahs Saree ww simple old man -exelaimed: .AbJesive, mow that | 
ree atheect vy canna’ : laves, for: un aw ' and 'smoke iy! 3? 
1st. She cannot pass a millinery shop withont,stap- recta t bak y, ” mrecversek bap, wang ate! 





} ¥ ONE OF D@DGE’S STORIES. 


Png. 7 : , : * 
— She cannot eee piece of lace without asking Be perme Marshall, re wed cashier of athena We recently met — friend, Dr. Lond, | formerly of 
price. lant, retired to-day on a nsion, after a serv Scotland. He ideat ; 
Bei. She cannot see a baby without kissing vit. 54 yoars, daring 29 of which he wast the mend wf his de- ene Sue ae resident of this town for 
A lady of our acqnaintamee.turns the ables onthe |’ nt."—stane R7th. ring his first,few years he was.extensively ex- 
eentlemen as’ follows : —, Mr. Matthew Marshall, kn gaged in baring wool, and, on ope ocgasion, becon- 
d'bree things a gentleman cannot do: Neler was name more widely: known, | ing @ little bewildered with the multiplicity of crooked 
Ist. He cannevgo through tthe-house and-sbhut the Ne’er was sertvices’move walued roads, he rode up.to a small cottage, enclosed in s 
doors after |uina. By the nation than thine own. clump of locyst. trade, and hailett a Ww :ttesbaired bor, 
2nd. He eamnot: bave.n shirt:made »toospit aim. ‘Where those crisp bank-notes. have reached to perched on the top of a*hencoop, with’: , 
3rd. He cannot be pleased with ladies’ fashions. Thou hast dinked thy mame with good ; “ Hello, boy Fok here, sonny.” 
% : , Pheu, the whole wite world hast preached to, “Ty ain’ ” 5 
A WALF-strvy basket woman, passing down “Lord Se ertenenini entuntsed. I ain't your sonny: i 
Puniirenman’s‘avenue at Cumbstone one tay, he ‘met gu “No, you ain"t my sonny ;‘but*if you'll’ jump dom 
her, and said, “ My good woman, there's no road this Four-anil-fifty years connected and eonie here, I'll give:-you a penny?” 
way” “No, sit!” she said; “I think you're-wrang With the Bank of England, here ‘The boy sprang ‘as if alig!iting from a wasp's nat, 
here; T think it’s'a most”beautifu” rout.” et indeed, ye hee ier! / and oug HP vd bes al exclaimetl : 
An LyrELLiGeNT .JUVENILE.—“Mamnia, if we “wenty-nine the chief cashier ! “Well, what is it?” 
cross the bridge at night, must we en toll "OF | May thy‘age have long extension, “Ive lost my way, and don’t’know where Ian. 
ipsa i me er 0 make glad thy “holiday, ‘Can you tell me?” 
course, my dear, why do you ask ?”—“ Why, becanse ‘ ; is 
Tlealth to well enjoy thy ‘pension. * Yes. You're sitting on that hoss. 


the river will have gone home to sleep.”—-Oh! the d ’ 3 ogre 
wiver never sleaps.”—“Then why bas it # ,bed, Bank of Fate be pleased to pay. “Mr Lord laughed at the boy’s wit, and ‘handed 


mamma?” . Most; mysterious Matthew Marshall, Mie the penny. : 
2 ili ; he boy took the money, looked upon ‘it with 
A Person who leoks at the world .in somewhat m ‘etn ee ene nt Li | ringled feelings of wonder qui delight, and said: 
gloomy eolours recenthy complained in M. Auber's } Do feal.interestiin bh y, céde ? “7 reckon you must have @ power af money?’ 
greserice how hard it was that people must grow.eld. | Flansese tall thy good a vem “Why so?” 
*Hardas >it is,” replied the veteran composer, “ it | es py hae: pa a og ‘| 4>Ganse you slather it away 50.” 
oy om the only means yet discovered of enjoying | Weshould like to be,possennnt “What's your father’s name? ¥ inquired Mr. Lord. 
ong . a ilaeealll “ Bill Jenks,” was the reply. 
Aw Irishman’ “Was “Gnd0lging “in the very intel- Chen .cl dpeigaatinne: ae “Ab, yes. ‘I know thu sexelaimed “Mr. Lord 
lectual occupation ofjeucking raw eggs and reading PAID IN TIS OWN COIN. “He grows wool, don’t he?” 
pe np eh Aggy yee pe am Many years.agc, there stood a public-honse, kept |.“‘No; ‘but. hhis'sheep duz.” 
to bed ave leken. a6; poor ura as It bya waggish, fellos, whe had a sign painted with, the, Ina movel at ia.sea-side library, this passage was 
went dewm his throat,iand he-very coolly.said, ‘Bathe | picture of nine tailors at their work, while .at their |manked and.mmuch thumbed: “ Duevesie no otgect 0 
powers; my young friewd, pou:gpele too late, iootwas « large bulldog, and beneath qras the inscrip- beautiful to, me aseonatientions yaung maul wal! 
THe tastes of children ave-alike all-over the world. | tion, “Ning ‘l'ajlors aud a dog make.a man.” him as 1 \to' ¢tar\insheaven.” “That's my view 





Girls love something to pet, love-and‘fondle, «wash,| Ata sbort distance ‘from ;the genie -hange was, exactly,” sighed Miss Josephine Hoops, as sie lait 


abovell, ‘dress end—erowning glory and power of | a;tailor’s. shop, where a number of tailors were em-,| down the volume. ‘Ini fact,.1 think,there's nothin: 
motherheod—putte bed. Keys prefer em article with | ployed, and \they chad long considered this sign @|so beautiful as a young man, if he ain't ,conscien 
which they" ca do mischief—a .eword, a gun,-or a | standing insult to the “Oraft.” Each had ip wain en-.|.tous!?” 
“cannon ; they like destruction—anything-that smokes | deavoured to devise some plan to remove the obnox- ; ‘BAD ENGLISH. 
or smélis/like gunpowder. -As.a young friend df mime | ious sign. After a long Webate among themselves, ‘A Frescit traveller, who ‘iad’ not learned to 
lobdenved, “lf ‘fireworks ere so nice, ‘what must a |'they adopted the following: plan: manage the English language, went to ‘dine witha 
battle be: ‘| One of their nua beresnbaheoen sto goito:the land- . tleman,to Whom:he brought a letter of inteoduction 
INTERVIEW WITIE A PRINCESS lord, andeusder** dinner dor-one,"setsting:that he: , Phe first spoonful of burnt liis mouth. 
NCESS. iw “big eater.” Phe delegate ;chosen » ordered ‘the | *™ Wat” he ey gh die poup 14 toe much 
Qne day Princess Ananga came intomy, house with-| diuner,-adcording itomppointment. ‘Whe sprice-was ito | Ma foi *” he exclaimed ;'*in dis soup 
@ pipe in ber month, I,guatcied it from.her furiously.:|:befour shillings. ‘ P rhe i xt diy he wished *to’ order @ chicken for his 
Sheealled Mefuk, .who asually acted .asqur ,inter-i| .Atcthe appointed time the delegate, in company || ..’ Rex’ Cay s nie In/hia per- 
preter, and said gently:thst she.wouid. not smeke if I-| .withbve brother stitohers.and wlange dog, proseated | dinner, bat cout not recdHect ee aest aiker 
-alisliked it; but how ,was/it, offensive to me? Sho | himsolf..ttheckotel. 5 1) teeeegtl deserters nme i phe prenth 
‘hag sean her father smoke im wy yprespuce writhgut| ‘Phe table’ was ualrondy laid with ‘sdinnerfor.one. | PAIR" BNL ore weather cock On selene 
any appearing to/be annoyed. ') Thedelegate:toek his seat, his example was fdllowed | _,, yr ol hth —— Kod ¥ke-landlord. 
Lsaid that it .was proper for, men to.amoke, but | by his companions, and thealog eréuched beneath the ; aoe Oo pede, + rh nes to roast voD 
that-it was pat proper for women, to smoke. table. Phe lest, perceiving ,them seated, hastened to, th Seite oo ke rebery " 
She. glanced superciliously;at my clothes, and-asked.|,replenish the table. — ghverniey 4 a 
whether that was another fashion of my ,countey. I\| ;Notsaverd avas spoken by;the tailurs;but-each fell| (Cunz ron Weax ,Ewes.—An elderly gentleman, 
replied that it was. She asked. me why it,mas not |,to ~work with commendable zeal, and, an appetite |,accustomed.to “indulge,” entered.the room of a 
considered proper for the women to smoke in my sharpened by Jong fast. The landlord -bustled hither | tain.inn, where sata gravefriend by the.fire. L be 
country. jand thither, making .remerks on, the .weather and |.ing » pair ofgreen spectacles pon forehead, ** ‘ 
1 said there were many reasons. similar topics, which elicited;no).reply, from the,com- {, inflamed eyes, ang for bot brandy 
“Ah!” she eried, clapping ,her-bands, “I -know | (pany, who-kept their eyes fixed on work before | and-water, he complaimed, that “ his-eyes were rnd 
why. ‘Tebacco is very dear im your country, so. you }.them, ocoasionally varying the. exercise by. tossing |. weaker and, weaker, and; thateven spectacles die ij 
will not.givejapy to your wives!” choice bits of meatio the dog under the,table, The | seem to,do any good.” “I'll tell,thee, friend, replied, 
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the Quaker, “what I think. Tf thee was to wear thy 
tacles over thy mouth for a few months, thy eyes 

would get round again,” 

Ay. APPEAL TO Bettina Men.—What’s the odds 
on any horse 80 Jong as you are happy ?—Punch. 

Drawn GAME.—Portrait of » Brace of Partridges. 
Punch. 

A Vauoastk Lirrre Mirroe.—Let everbody 
regard as an enemy, the man who is nobody’s enemy 
put his ewn.—Punch. 

Art Gosstr.—Mr, Cook, R.A., on, being asked if he 
would ever send. another nautical piece to the Exhibi- 
tion, declared that he would not, coufirming’ the 


announcement ‘of his deterraination with a violent | 
It may be said that this | 
Punch. 


plow on his paint box. 
aftist has struck his colours. — 

Fisuy.—Why is a doge at the opera, occupied by 
swells. like a necessary article for an‘angler? Because 
it’'s'a box of gentles.—Fun. 

Art Nors.—The Reyal Academy has tly been 
opened at night, the admission and the price of the 
catalogue being reduéed to sixpence. We do not 
know whether itis the ¢ase with the catalogues, but 
certainly the pictures are:.not worth half as much by 
gas-as by daylight.—Fun. 

A ComPpartson—TRUE, BuT Oprovs,—Austria and 
Prussian having robbed Denmark. of Schleswig and 
Helstein, are now disagrecifg as to whom the stolen 
provinces are to belong. Po compare largethings with 
small, does not thie reniind our readers of two house- 
breakers who lave achieved a burglary quarrelling 
over the booty or ewag?—Fun. 

An EMBANKMENT RippLe.—Thwaites was inspect- 
ing the progress of the Thames Embankment at 
Westminster-bridge the other day, when he was at- 





tacked in the most unexpected and cowardly manu: r |) 


by a miscreaut, who, we regvet:to say, escaped in 
safety. This individual approached the great man 
with a humble and deferential manner, and inquired, 
as if in search of information, whether. Mr. T. could 
tellhim why the timber which is, being driven into 
the bed of the ‘hames.is like @ guperior sort of plush. 
On the great man's replying wit!, hie usual affability, 
and, as customary, confessing his inability, the ruffian 
said suddenly, in a threatening voice, “ use it’s a 
vell-vet pile!” He is presumed to have. reached the 
spot from one of the adjoining Houses, and is believed 
to represent.@ metropolitan berough on account of the 
Cockaigne character of his latiguage. The police 
are on his track, and have every hope of, shortly ap- 
prehending him. Up to the moment.of going to press, 
however, they bad not.sueceeded.— Fin. 


—_—_—___— 
OYSTERS. 


Oysters appear to have been known to the ancient 
as well as the modern populations of the globe, for we 
find that they were not only held. in esteem by the 
Athenians, but were eaten extensively by the Romans, 
who in all probability knew quite as much about their 
cultivation as we do at the present day. 

The wealthy Roman, Sergius Orata, was the origin- 
ator of artificial oyster breeding. He it was who 
formed tlie enormous beds of oysters at Baia, and who 
carried his culture of these shell-fish to such an extent 
beth here and in Lake Luecrinus, that he was prose 
= for “trespass,” by the celebrated orator Con- 
sidius, 

It must also be stated, to the credit of the English 
“natives,” that the Romans, who first. became 
acquainted with them in the time of Agricola, pre- 
ferred them to their own, and gave to fem the name 
of “ Rutupians,” from that.of thelocality—Richboroug| 
(Ratupium)—in whieh they were found. 

In zovlogical parlance the’ oyster is termed Ostraes 
edalis; most probably our term oyster is a corruption 
of the generic title. wiich was also the Latiu name, 
The Greeks used the shells as we use. the balls.of « 
ballot-box, and the expression ostracise was thus 
orizinated.. Being 1 of a double conch which 
opens and closes by means of muscles and a hinge, it 
is said to belong to the class of bivalves; and from 
having its gills arranged in folds if is-designated a 
Lamelli-branch, The oyster must have existed for 
many centuries before. trace of civilization, appeared 
in Europe. © 

From the writiggs of the, late Edward Forbes, we 
learn that “the discoveries of geolegists open scenes 
of regret to the entliusiastie oyster-eater, who can 
hardly gaze upon the abundantly entombed remains of 
the apparently well-fed and elegantly-shaped oysters 
of our Eocene formation, without chasing: ‘ a pearly 
tear away,’ whilst he ealls to mind’ how all these deli- 
cate beings came into the world and vanished to so 
little purpose.” 

Near Reading, im Berkshire; there exists « fossit bed 
of oysters, the Specimens from,which possess all the 
features of our best modern ones. ‘his bed extends 


over more than six acres of ground, and averages two 
feet in thickness; but, large as it is, it beare no com- 
parison to those which volcanic action sometimes tilts 
up along the shores of the South American continent, 
beds which in some instances are nearly 80 yards 
deep, and cover an area of 74 square miles. So much 
for the distribution of the oyster in time. As regards 
its present. geographical range, we may say that it 
extends from Iceland to Naples and the Adriatic. It 
is not found in Greenland, but exists abundantly on 
the North American coasts; McAndrew has found it 
in Vigo Bay and off Gibraltar; and in his valuable 
report we find it stated O. edulis is found from Britain 
to the Mediterranean, at depths varying from 4. to 
40 fathoms. The oyster does net belong to the eastern 
hemisphere, and judging from the huge quantities 
contained in the Danish kjékkenmbddings, it must 
have had a wider European range during the ‘ stone” 
period than it has at present. 


“ BEAR THIS GENTLY TO MY MOTHER.” 


“ Bear this gently to my motler,” 
Tell her that it came from me; 
’Tis the little lock she cherished, 
And I trust it now with thee. 
Bear it to her, comrade, kindly, 
For an angel soon Ill be; 
You shall share my latest blessing— 
You were always kind to me. 


If you see the maid I cherish, 
Tell her that I foughtand fell; 
That my lave shall never perish, 
Though I now must say “ farewell.” 
Tell ker: weshall meet in heaven, 
Where there is no care or pain ; 
Theugh on earth our hearts must sever, 
We shall meet—yes, meet again. 


“ Bear this gently to my mother,” 
Kiss her dear old wrinkled brow ; 
Kiss my sister and my brother, 
Say, “ he is an angel now.” 
Kiss the little maid [ clierish, 
Dry her tears and smooti: her hair, 
Tell her soon to come and meet me 
In yon starry heaveus there. 





GEMS. 

A womay winsan old man by listening to him—a 
young man by talking to him. 

Tue Mosr Beaurirun. Hanp.—Two charming 
women were discussing, one day, what it is which 
constitutes beauty in the hand. They differed in 
opinion as much as in the shape of the beautiful mem- 
hers whose merits they were discussing. A gentleman 
friend presented himself, and by common consent the 
questiom was referred to him. It was a delicate 
matter, ‘He thought of Paris and thethrée goddesses. 
Giancing from‘ one ‘to thie other of tle beautiful white 
hands pony for his examination, he replied at 
last: “1 give it up—the question is too hard for me; 
but ask the poor, and will tell you that the most 
beautiful band in the world is the hand that gives.” 

TuE Bioom or AcE.—A good woman never grows 
old. Years may pass over her head ; but if virtue and 
benevolence dwell in her heart, she is as cliverful as 
when the springtime of life opened to her view. When 
we look upon a good woman we never think of ber 
age; she looks.as charming as when the rose of youth 
bloomed on her cheek,... ‘he rose bas not faded yet— 
it will.never fade.. In her family she is the li¢ht and 
delight. In her neighbourhovd; she is the friend and 
benefactor ; in tlie church, the devout and the exem- 
plary Christian, O, who does not. respect and love 
the woman who has passed her daysin acts of kind- 
ness and, merey—whose whole life lias been a scene of 
kindness and love, a devotion to trath and religion ! 
We repeat, such « woman can tever growold. She 
will always be fresh and buoyant in spirits, and active 
in humble deeds of mercy and benevolence. 





STATISTICS. 


Breer anp ALE.—The exports of beer and ale dur- 
ing the six:months ending June 80 this yeat show a 
slight progress. having amounted to 261,598 barrels, 
against 259,386 barrels in the corresponding period of 
1863, and 248,137, bargels.in the coryespondiug period 

of 1862, ‘The slight. advance observable. this y.ar is 
| wholly attributable to the increased exports effected in 
June, which amounted to 45,058 bairels, against 
24975 barrels in the corresponding month of 1863, and 
25,647 bartels in tle corresponding month of 1862. 





r'T here has been.a decrease in the quantity of bver and 
ale shipped. to Australia this year, the exports iu that 
direction having beew only: 68,439 barrels,’ ‘a¢#inst 


; 








93,547 barrelsiu the corresponding period of 1863. The 
United States, however, took 76,808 barrels this year, 
against 3,398 barrels in 1863; the West Indies 13,247 
barrelsthis year, against 11.327 barrels in 1863; India, 
90,874 barrels this year, a-rainst 83,744 barrels in 1868 ; 
and other countries, 81.930 barrels against 67,370 bar- 
rels in 1863. The value of the beer and ale exported in 
June was 151,4211., against 87,9511. ia June, 1868; and 
96,1682. in June, 1862. In the six menths ending 
June 30 the value of the. beer and ale sent abroad 
this year was 940,247/., against 886,918/. in 1863, and 
814,229/. in 1862. 

At the twelve principal ports.of the United King- 
dom—London, Liverpeol, Hull, Bristol, Newcastle, 
Southampton, Leith, Glasgow, Greenock, Dublin, 
Cork, and Belfast—there entered inwards last year 
29 868 vessels, of 9,185.105 tons. The number of 
vessels that cleared outwards was 26,621, with 
8,520,303 tons. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tr is said that a company with a large capital hes 
been fermed in Spain for the purpose of carrying a 
telegraph across the Atlantic by # new roate. 

Hartsrones sometimes fall at the rate of one hun- 
dred and thirteen feet in a second, and rain at the rate 
of forty-three feet in a second. 

A sTAINED glass window, which, when finished. 
wilt be the largest in the world, is being executed at 
Cologne for the cathedral, at the sole expense of the 
Crown Prince of Prussia. 

Iris ramoured that the Eart of Cartisle will retire 
from the office of Lord Lieutenant for Ireland. The 
Duke of Devonshire, the Marquis of Lansdowne, and 
the Far! of Bessborough are mentioned as noblemen 
from whom a successor will be selected. 

Tue act for closing refreshment honses in London 
at onea.m., Came into force on Wednesday, the 27th 
ult., and caused quite a sensation in the Haymarket, 
by the midnight revellers being suddenly turned into 
the street. 

Tuere is a lugubrious incident connected with the 
murder of Mr. Briggs. Tle cabman is said to bea 
bankrupt, at present uncertificated, and he has ex~ 

his fears tlat his creditors will seize the re- 
ward. If 80, it will certainly be a ‘New Way to-Pa: 
Old Debts.” . 

At the Swellendam Agricultural Show, Mr. Van 
Dyk said that he had many. ostriches ruaning on his 
place; he had formerly got £1 for them each year, 
but now he got from £10 to £15 sterling. He con- 
sidered that every tame estrich was worth £20 ster- 
ling a year.—Port Elizabeth (Cape of Geod Hope.) 

We understand that the beautiful estate of Fin~ 
castle, lying betwixt Loch ‘'ummel, and Biair Athole, 
lias been purchased ‘by the Earl of Dutimore from’ Mr. 
Colquhoun, British resident consul at Bucharest, at 
the price of £50,000, being equal to.50 years’ rental, 

HUMILITY IN THE CAsE oF Rovcr.—We found the 
other day, in an old atid rare book we were running 
over, a mention of the first use of rouge, which by this 
account seems to have been. somewhat perverted from 
its original purpose. It “was worn by the Roman 
generals im their tridmplis, that they miglit seem to 
blush continually at their own praises.” 


Cuaret Rorat, Savoy.—A correspondent suggests 
that an opportunity is now afforded of bringing the 
Chapel Royal, Savoy, into public notice, by not re- 
building the house in the Strand, which was destroyed, 
but leaving an open space, and placing a. flight of 
steps the whole width of the chapel, with an iren rail- 
ing in the Strand, and a central gate. 

Tue Stoves or tot Tempie.—The marble stones 
which com Solomon’s temple were sid to be 
forty cubits long, twelve thick, and eight high. Sup- 
posing @ cubit to be eigliteen inches, which is the 
lowest estimate, they would be sixty feet long, eigh- 
teen feet thick, and twelve feet high. And supposing 


a cubic foot of marble te weigh 3,707 ounces, one of, 


these stones weighed 2,752.038 peunds 12 ounces. 
And supposing ove man to be able to raise 20 pounds, 
it would require 13,760 men to raise one of these, and 


also a little boy who could raise 88 pounds and 12° 


ounces. And supposing ete man required 4 square 
yard to stand upon, it would require 2 acres, 3 roods, 
11 perches, and 12 yards for them to stam! upon while 
raising it, besides a place for the little boy to stand. 
What floats must have been necessary to carry them 
across the sea to Joppa! And wit kind ef teams, as 
well as waggons, do you suppose they had to carry 
these stones frem Joppa to Jerusalem, which was 
about 30 miles, and a mountainous country? And 
what. skill was necessary to square and dress these 
immense stones, so that. whew they were brought 
together, they fitted sd exactly that they had the ap- 
pearance of being one solid storie! 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. W. S.—We will make inquiry as to the existence or 
otherwise of such an institution as you specify. 

IL. ©. 8.—We regret that we cannot avail ourselves of the 
lines on “ Freedom,” which are respectfully declined. 

A“Hretanp Lassiz."'—Visits after.balls or parties should 
not be deferred longer than a month. A lady does not state 
her address on her visiting card, 

Seeranpum—tThe lines entitled “ An Aspiring Youth" are 
not nearly up to our standard, and are therefore declined, 
with thanks. 

James L.—No, though rain never falls in Peru, Guinea, 
Senegambia, and the Sahara are considerod to be the hottest 
portions of the globe. 

J. S—We are unable to assist you. We never recom- 
mend professional men—legal or medical; we could not 
descend to such a practice. 

P. W.—Accent is a particular stress or force of the voice 
given to certain words or parts of words, and a word may. 
have more than one accent As a general rule, nouns are 
accented on the first syllable, and verbs on the last. 

H. Svtrn.—In order to “become a lawyer,” you must 
etudy for the bar, and “eat terms” in one of the inns of 
court. Possibly, however, by lawyer you mean a solicitor ; 
and in that case you must be bound, and serve articles. 

Mavup, who is tall, dark, good-looking, cheerful, domesti- 
cated, and nineteen years of age, wishes to correspond with 
® young gentleman, with a view to matrimony; and is rather 
disposed to respond favourably to “ Cavalier.” 

Jewny.—You are right; friendly calls should be made in 
the forenoon, and in morning costume; and calls to give in- 
vitations to diuner-parties, balls, or /étes should be made in 
the afternoon. 

E. L.—Flowers of sulphur, mixed with milk, will soften 
the skin and improve the complexion. The mixture must 
stand an hour or two, and the milk (withvut disturbing the 
residuam of sulphur) be rubbed into the skin before wash- 
ing. 

Gartpatpt.—No. 37 of Tat 7 Dars’ Jovexat was incor- 
perated with No. 1 of Tax Loypox Réapex All the back 
numbers of both are now in print, and can be obtained from 
the publisher. ‘'ae Loypon Reaver is transmitted by post, 
at the rate of three numbers for one stamp. 

G. Exc.is.—Assisted passages are granted by the British 
Government ouly to persons who wish to emigrate to either 
of the Australian colonies, and not to the American States, 
You mish reach Philadelphia for something like £10 or 
£15, and New York, in a sailing vessel, for about £4 

A Orrizex.—You need not change your customary system 
of keeping accounts unless you choose; the new law on 
weights and measures leaving the adoption of the metric or 
French system quite voluntary. It isa permissive, and not 
@ compulsory law. 

Brancus Incanstone.—The general rule is the reverse of 
your impression, for bands are consitlered to be most be- 
coming to a classic or Grecian cast of featares; whilst 
ringlets are most suitable to faces of a lively and, so to say, 
espregle expression. 

0. T. M—The white of an egg, a small portion of quick 
lime and of very old cheese, well beaten together, will 
supply a good and ready kind of cement for broken china 
or old ornamental glassware. Your handwriting is very 
unformed. 

Darsy.—Awkwardness is a great misfortune, but it is not 
@n unpardonable fault, nor incurable. In your advent into 
society, therefore, if you aveid all extravagance and man- 
nerism, and be not over-timid at the outset, you will gradu- 
ally lose your feeling of awkwardness, and become calmly 
self-collected and at ease. 

Excten §.--Preserved ginger is made by scalding the 
young roots till they become tender, then peeling them in 
cdld water, frequently changing it; after which process 
they are immersed in a thin syrup, and after a few days 
removed, placed in jars, and a rich syrup poured over 
them. 

F. C.—As far a we can see, your only remedy is to with- 
draw your custom from the offending butcher. Perhaps it 
would be well, too, for you to remember that when meat 
has “turned,” a small portion of charcoal boiled with, it 
will entirely remove any unpleasant taiut; and the same 
with fish. 

Crovcs.—We think you must be suffering from an affec- 
tien of the liver or the heart, or pay of both, and a 
general atrophy of the system, which would account for the 
deficiency of animal heat. You must obtain medical assist- 
ance; and the only advice we can give you is to do so 
promptly. 

Maniva.—You can qualify yourself for the proper dis- 
charge of tye duties of a third mate only by learning a sea- 
man's duty on shipboard; books on navigation are very 
well to study, but you can become a sailor only by practical 
experience, You would bave to pass an jon by the 
Board of Trade. 

W. P.—If the ordinary cements are not strong enough, or 
suitable for your purpose, try Jeffery’s marine glue, of 
which small quantities can be obtained at most tool shops, 
ut a cheaper rate than you could make it; or else try the red 
cement, used by instrament makers for cementing glass to 
metals, &c. This you can make by melting five parts of 
Liack resin, one part of yellow wax, and then stirring in 





one part of red ochre, or Venetian red, powdered fine and 
well dried. Melt before using, and also warm slightly the 
articles to be cemented. 


Norrt Wares.—Your better course will be ‘to communi- 
cate with Her Majesty’s Emi,ration Commissioners (8, Park 
Street, Westminster), who will, if you are duly qualified, 
grant you assistance in order to emigrate, Theamounts to 
be paid by applicants for colonial assisted passages vary 
from 10s. to £12. 

Crartix St. Orarr would like to open a matrimonial cor- 
respondence with some good-looking young lady, who must 
have received a good education, be of respectable family, and 
able to play the piano. He is under twenty, of a good family, 
has ae prospects, is not bad-looking, and is yery fond of 
mui 

Friorexce, who is seventeen years of age, wishes to cor- 
pine and exchange cartes (with a view to matrimony) 
with a gentleman about twenty. Is of good family, has 
dark brown eyes, fair complexion, nose and auburn 
hair, of a very loving disposition, and has a thorough know- 
ledge of housekeeping. 

Miranpa.—It is not absolutely improper 
d@amour after an engagement has been * 
it is customary to return all auch mementos. To corre- 
spond with a former lover, who is paying his addresses to 
another indy, is certainly calculated to inspire her with 
jealousy. hat would be your own feeling in such a case ? 

Beatrice.—A young lady who should promise a married 
gentleman that she would marry him on the death of his 
invalid wife, must be considered as everstepping the bounds 
of propriety, and cannot be held to possess much moral 
delicacy or refinement of feeling. The “ gentleman,” how- 
— who could ask for such a promise is edly censur- 
able. 


to retain gag8 
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KATIR, 
The world may frown upon me, 
And care may make me sad ; 
But should I heed cold glances, 
When Katie's looks are glad? 


The withered, palsied léaflets, 
Toss'd by the wind and sleet, 

Might warm to life again, whene'er 
They fall at Katie's feet, 


The trembling, winsome flowers 
Are withered by the chill; 

But Katie smiles upon them, 
And they are lovely still 


For Katie's laugh is music, 
And Katie's eyes are light; 
Ani Katie's looks pursue me, 
And sanctify my night. Istbore |G. A. 


Jessica—A married man who can act in the manner 
described is certainly one whose moral principles are not 
what they should be, and whose sense of marital duty is 
extremely weak. “Let no -ach man be trusted,” we say; 
and a young lady who submits to receive his usculatory 
salutes and amatory tokens°of'remembrance is decidedly 
open to censure. 

Masir.—We really cannot tell you when the head-quar- 
ters companies of the 77th regiment will be placed on the 
roster for return to England from India,: The periods of 
foreign service greatly vary, ranging from five to fre- 

uently ten years. An inquiry addressed: to the Horse 

mete might, however, elicit. the which you 
seek. ' 


Rocugster is a candidate for ye A however, 


immediately, but in the spring of 1865, twenty-three 
years of axe, of a pale eee gee with dark brown hair; 
rather slight, and. 5 ft. 8 in. in height, master of a school of 
unsectarian principles, and attached to the Established 
Church ; but will not, at first, exchange cartes with any lady 
disposed to reply to him, preferring a personal interview. 

Ansiz G., who is twenty-two years of age, and does not 
lay claim to great beauty, but possesses a loviny heart, is 
thoroughly domesticated, and very respectably d, 
desires to meet with a husband, who need not be rich nor 
good-looking, but must be kind, fond of home, respectable, 
and of good education, to whom she would make agood wife. 
(Handwriting, fair.) 

Nixa.—There is no dye which will effectually change the 
colour of hair by a gradual process. In your case we confess 
we see no necessity for resorting to such a practice ; the hue 
is deep golden, and if changed to black would be wholly in- 
congruous with your complexion and the colour of your 
eyes. We think it very easily possible to be considered 
pretty with such ‘hair, and eyes, and complexion. 

Joscetrn M—The American gigantea Wellingtonia is not 
the largest nor the most enduring known treein the world, 
though it may possibly bethe tallest. There is an African 
tree, the baobob, which is a forest in itself, and is supposed 
to attain the age of 5.000-years, and another, the shandarach 
tree, growing near the Atlas mountains, which is so durable 
as to seem alniost to last for ever. 

W. H. 8.—“ Hangman’s wages" were formerly said to be 
thirteen. ce-halfpenny ; probably in allusion to the barbar- 
ous old Halifax law, by which every felon taken within the 
precincts of the forest of Hardwick, with stolen goods in 
his possession to the amount above stated, was, after triai 
and d tion, d to be hanged and have his 
head cut off. The present wages of the last executioner of 
the law are, we think, about £5. 

M E. W.—The causes of hair turning Brey are various, 
but chief amongst them are a deficiency of piliferous nutri- 
tion in the scalp, mental anxiety, and irregular living. You 
need not wonder at yours % grey at chirty-tive; it is 
@ phenomenon not at uncommon; but you might have 
felt surprised had it 

Grown white 
In a single night, 
As some have done from sudden fears. 

T. B. E—Good bread contains 80 nutritious parts in 
100; French beans, 92 in 100; common beans, 89 in 100; 
peas, 93 in 100; lentils, 94 in 100; carrots, turnips, 
cabbage, being extremely aqueous, only supply from 8 to 14 

ands of solid nutritive matter in 100 Ibs. ; potatoes yield- 
ng 4 a A pound of geod bread may be taken to be 
equivalent in nutriment to three pounds of potatoes, 

D. C. 0., Coventry.—By the kindness of Sir George Groy, 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department, we are 
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enabled to inform you that, 
of conyicts in Tasm it a 
convicted at Chester, 10th Ap 
ing—life,” and tranaported 


convicts, and no farther inform 


respecting 
all particulars, to the Governor of Tasmania, 
Mavupe.—The lines quoted are from—but stay, we 

better not to say whence they are taken. 

decidedly Anacreontic and erotic for the author to be a 

able mentor for a young lady. We wonder how the 

tions can have come to your knowledye; their 

je Be bg, merle pe ey me anything bat while 

some. Handwriting very elegan' Teply to “ Jeasicg. " 
“ Miranda." ° * 


of age, respectably connected, kin 
plexioned, rather tall, and fond Fie with” 
ate heart, and a capacity fur making home happy. 

E. 0.—Candidates for clerkships in the Foreign Offic, 
have to wateaye a very comprehensive examination by the 
Civil Service Commissioners. They » however, slact ty 
have the examination divided into Ea the first of which 
they must show proticiency in ate te os handwriting 

Latin, arithmetic, Lager mp bore! peo intelligence 
one of the reasons you assign pre 
competing. 

A Wattrtower is anxious to e 
mural designation for that of a wife. 
age, tall, and altogether considered good. 
looking, and affectionate " would prefer 

tleman Bbout twenty-three or twenty-four (who may 
be either fair or dark, but must not have red hair), tall, broad 
shouldered and gentlemanly, kind and manly, good-ten. 
pered, and respectable (being herself ‘well connecte:). 

Emicnant.— You cannot be sane, we imagine, to throw 
assured employment in order to emigrate to America, 4 
you know what is most likely to happen to you? Why, if 
you escape the Federal recruiting touts here or on board 
ship, you will scarcely elude them on arriving in New York. 
You will there be “crimped "—enlisted nolens volens—and 
hurried off to theseat of war. Stay at home and stick to 
your business. Too many Irishmeu have been ly kid. 
napped and slaughtered in this American war. 


A. H. P.—The Turks have a curious preparation for dye. 
ing the hair, which you might try, ‘It To eoenpoend of pa 
nats, fried in oil, and rolled in salt,to which are added 
cloves, burnt copper, minium, aromatic h 
granate flowers, gum arabic, lithar, 
of these iit ete t being aecioed and diluted in the oil 
used for frying the nu preparation gives the hair a 
jet black colour; bat those who rom A wish to imparts 
golden tint to the hair, merely employ 

Witi1as and Georas, two brothers, residing in a smal! 
country ete’ oe to correspond ov scan ng op Ea two 
young prep: ng appearance. “ iam" is 
twenty-one, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, with light hair, and mous 
tache; has blue’ eyes anil fair complexion, is of a very 
amiable disposition, fond of home, and has a salary of £150 
perannum. “George” is tall, ayed twenty-four, 5 ft. 8 in. in 
height, has dark brown hair, considered -looking ; very 
fond of home, and musical; has a-salary of £100 a year, 
with expectations, ! 

Communications Reortven.— Amy" and “ Matilda" ar: 
charmed with “ L'Amour" and “ Un Jeune Beau,” “ Amy " 
is a. fine-looking blonde, eighteen years of age, good-tem- 
pered and witty, possessing an income of £100 a year, 5 ft 
4 in, in height. “Matilda” is Spanish-looking, and 
of stately figure, with a most amiable disposition ; twenty 
years of age. Both w be glad to open a matrimonial 
correspondence and exchange cartes with ‘the sighing aud 
romantic sw ‘oresaid—“ Letty’ avows herself much 
interested in “ L'Amour,” with whom she would be glad to 
correspond matrimonially. “Letty” is very good-looking, 
rather tall, with a fair and rosy complexion, small features, 
deep grey eyes, dimpled cheeks, dark arched eyebrows, and 
brown hair; is the daughter of & respectable tradesman, 
and will have a little property; is niveteen years of age, 
of retired habits, well educate, accomplished, and tho- 
roughly domesticated“ Lottie S." is willing to enter intos 
matrimonial correspondence with “Henri de Armanzes.” 
Is twenty years of age,. thoroughly domesticated, and ac- 
complished; complexion, fair, genteel tiguro, of o highly 
respectable family (with good expectatious), and has no ob- 
jection to exchange — Eureka” is anxious to corre- 
spond lly with “ Edith,” but stipulates for a few 

ears’ courtship; is nineteen years of age, 5 ft 8 in. in 
heigi, a volunteer, and consilered geoil-looking—“ Nellie " 
and * Maud” reply to the pathetic appoal of “L'Amour” 
and “ Un Jeune “with whom res vely they would 
like to nd. “Nellie” is of medium height, has 
auburn hair, tele complexion, small mouth, and good teeth, 
age seventeen years. “Mand” is tall, figure, brown 
hair, fair complexion, good features, and is cousidered laily- 
like, aged twenty, and thinks “ L'Amour” would suit her— 
both good pianists; would like te exchange cartes de visite 
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FOR FAMILY USE. PRICE 


1, The stitch is far stropger than can possibly be produced | 9. The cottcn required for any strength of seam whatever 
from any other kind of Sewing Machine. is as fine again as that needed by othcr machines. 

2. Unlike the leck-stitch or the chain-stitch, the seam | 10. As a result, much finer work can be produced than by 
cannot possibly rip. any other machine. : é 

3. It is not peesible to give way in wear, or in washing 11, Unlike the lock-stitch, there is no re-winding of the 
or ironing. under cotton. 

4. If cut at every fourth stitch, it is stil] stronger than 
the fabric itself. 

6. If the most elasiic fabric be stitched on the bias, this 
stitch will remain perfect when all others give way. 

6. If the stitch be cut or broken, the adjoining ones re- , 
main perfect. in cotton, silk, cr Berlin wocl, and stitch it on at the same 

7. The Machine, both beginning, ending, and everywhere, | moment. 
fastens off its own ends. 15. The Machire produces a greater variety of results, 

8, Ifa seam be wrongly sewn, or a garment requires al- | plain and ornamental, than sny other whatever. 
teration, the stitching may be undone with perfect facility. | 


cambric to six thicknesses of woollen cioth. 
13. The tensions do not alter, and the stitch, when set, 
remains always the same, 











Ilustrated Catalogues, with Patterns of Work, and every information required, 


GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN WHERE APPOINTMENTS HAVE 





PATENT 


»KNOTTED-STITCH SEWING MACHINES 





12. The Machine will stitch from a single thickness of 


16, No Machine will cqual it in simplicity of operation, possible to miss a stitch.’ 


144. HIGH HOLBORN. LONDON 


FROM £8 8s. 


————— , These Machines possess the following advantages over all others :— 


case of management, artistic design, and non-liabillty.to 


derangement. 

17, Every Machine is guaranteed for twelve months; a 
month’s trial is allowed and exchange effected without any 
charge for use. 

No charge is made for instruction, which is given 
without limit at the addresses of the purchasers, 

19. In addition to all the operations performed by other 
Machines, such as running, tucking, hemming, felling, 


: : | binding, cording, quilting, and braiding, these Machines 
14, When desired, the Machine will make its own braid, } 


hem-stitch, embroider, and appliqué, three operations pecu- 
liar to these only, 

20. The work is self-guiding, so that it is impossible to 
make a crooked seam, except desired. 

21, The needle cannot be set wrong, and it is almost im- 





READ THE CORRESPONDENCE on the merits of the different Sewing Machines, reprinted from the columns of “The Queen,” and which will be forwarded on application. 


post free, from the 
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REAL SEA BATH IN YOUR 


BY USING 


TIDMAN’S SEA 


A® efficient substitute for sea bathing is now placed within the reach of all, without 
ve 


to the coast. The benefits derived from a course of sea bathing are too well known to call for remark. 
For children of a weakly habit it is the most effectual strengthener that can be 


alike to old and young, feeble and robust. 
recommended. 


OWN ROOM | 
SALT. 


the expense and inconvenience of a visit 
It is invigorating 


The Proprietors call attention to the fact that “TIDMAN’S SEA SALT” is not manufactured in imitation of sea water, but 
is ACTUALLY EXTRACTED FROM THE SEA, at one of the most salubrious watering places in the south of Europe, by a 


process which preserves intact all those saline properties that render Sea Bathing so 
health. 


have analysed and reported upon this salt in the most favourable terms. 


efficacious in maintaining and restoring 


Strongly recommended by the leading Medical Men and Chemists, including Dr. HASSALL and W. L. SCOTT, Ese., who 


Sold everywhere by Chemists and Grocers, in bags containing 7 1b., 141b., 28 lb., and upwards; or a bag will be sent direct 


by the Proprietors on receipt of Post-Office Order or Stamps at the following prices :—28 lb., 





Sole Proprietors, 


4s.; 56h, 8s.; 112 lb., 16s. 


TIDMAN AND SCN, CHEMISTS, 


10, 





BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, EC. 





WORMWOOD STREET, 
EETH.—Osteo Eidon, Messrs. Gabriel’s Specialite. | 


iF 4 —The numereus advantages, ench as comfort, purity of materials, | 


¥cconcmy, and freedom from pain, obtvinable hereby, are explained in | 
Messrs. Gabriel's Pamphlet cr the Teeth, just published, free by post, or | 
atis on application, ; j 
a 27, Haniey-street, Cavyendish-square, end 34, Ludgate-hill, London ; | 

Liverpocl, 124, Duke-street ; Birmingham, 65, New.street. 
Complete Sets, 4 to 7 and 10 to 15 guineas. 





TAS CABR 


THE OLD ESTABLISHED 





| 
j 


a OS as PaCS eg Pp Re ale : 
REY HAJR.— 248, High Holborn, London.— YWO THOUSAND Lest SILVER WATCHES, 25s. 
ALEX. ROSS'S charges for dyeing the hair— | each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each, all warranted ; 
Ladies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen's, from 5s. The dye 1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s | 
is sold at 8s. 6d., and sent by yost for 54 stamps. Any | Gd. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each ; | 
shade produced. | ree weotg 8 - oe. Pins, = - — : 2 old Brooches, | 
TTOLLOWAWS Pills” Tie sep-| Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, ata simi- | 
pati ba oy Pia, Ply we o5 rsa lar reduction. . Country orders, per remittances, care- | 
country may be safely counteracted Ly the purifying fully attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, | 
agency of these well-known pills. Within these few London. 
years the chance of eseape from a dangerous disease | (vp ANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 
Re eee Snes Set ee ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces | 
rr is dispelled by general purification of the| Viivers and thickens hair. Sold at 8s. Gd., 5s. 6d., | 
blood, and its regenerating influence over every organ. | 14 105, 6d.; or per post, 54, 84, or 144 stamps.— | 
Thus the very means for overco the sighing, | 4 oss. 248 High Holborn 
a ae 3 , 248, i 
vomiting, cramps, and straining include the elements 
of new strength. Holloway’s Pills are admirable LEX. ROSS'S DESTROYER of HAIR removes | 
tonics and astringents, and can be confidently relied superfluous hair from the face without the/ 
upon, Whatever may have immediately given rise to| slightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54 | 
the irritation of the bowels, these pills soothe the irri-| stamps. Ross’s Tourer Macazinn, 1d., monthly; had! 
tated membranes and repress the excessive excitability | of all Looksellers; or for two stamps.—248, High 
of the intestines. Holborn, London. 

























New Illustrated Monthly. Now Publishing. 
ST. GEORGE’S MAGAZINE 
Or LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
ls, Monthly. Illustrated. 
“St. George for Merrie Englande.” 
CONTENTS OF NO. 1; 

MY FRIEND CARI. A Novel. By M. Beruam- 
Epwarps, Author of “Dr. Jacob,” “John and I,” &., &. 
Chap. L—The Concierge’s Story; Chap. IL—Mademoi- 
selle Blanche ; Chap. UL—Whispers in the Dark. (To be 
continued.) 

UNDER THE FIR-TREES ; the Story of Beechwood 
Manor. 

YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 

DENMARK AND THE DANES. By Sim Barnarp 
Dexn , 

TIE POOR GENTLEMAN OF LIEGE, 

ANGELIQUE; a Story of Modern Paris. In Three 
Chapters. 


Sit. GEORGE AMONG THE PLAYERS. 


ST. GEORGE IN THE STUDIO, 

LADY RAVEN’S FOLLY. A Novel. By Vans 
Inzron St. Jonny. Author of “the Chain of Destiny,” 
* William Shakespeare,” &c. ,&c. Chap. L—At the End 
of the Corridor; Chap. Il —My Lady's Secretary; Chap. 
1IL—The Watcher at the Window. (Zo be continued) 

A WALK THROUGH SICILY. 

A WIN'TER’S LOVE. 
OUR SOP TO CERBERUS. 
the Critics and the Public. 
London: Arrnur Hatt, Smarr, and ALLEN, 2 
Paternoster Row, E.C., and all Books Bers. 
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Being an Apology to 






























































































PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


% 





THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


AND 


Carriace Paiw to tar Country on Orpers Exceepinc Twenty S#ILLIines. 





USEFUL CREAM NOTE - -  ~- Qs 0d per Ream|Superfine CREAM-LAID ENVELOPES 4s 6d per 1000 
SUPERFINE ditto - - - - 380d_ » THICK VELLUM ditto eee SEE 5, 

SUPERFINE THICK ditto- - - 480d _ =, LARGE BLUE COMMERCIAL ditto .- 486d, 

LARGE BLUE COMMERCIAL ditto - 380d _ , BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES - Is 0d per 100 
Patent STRAW PAPER - - Is9d_ =, CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES- - ~- 2s 9d per 1000 
FOOLSCAP PAPER - - - - 686d _ », TINTED LINED NOTE, 5 colours - 1s 6d 5 quires. 
SERMON PAPER ee i ae ENVELOPES for ditto - - - - 1s 0d per 100 





NO CHARGE FOR STAMPING CRESTS, INITIALS, ARMS, OR ADDRESS 
ON PAPER OR ENVELOPES. 


POLISHED STEEL CREST DIES ENGRAVED FOR 5s.; BUSINESS DIES, FROM 2s. 6d.; COLOUR STAMPING 
(RELIEF) REDUCED TO 4s. PER REAM. 


6c 
PARTRIDGE & COZENS’ “IMPROVED PRIZE WRITING-CASE,” 
FITTED WITH ENVELOPES, PAPER, BLOTTING-BOOK, PENHOLDER) PENCIL, &c., 1s. 6d. cach, or Post-free for 22 Stamps. 
“This neat, commodious, and ingenious case is a marvel of cheapness and utility; being small enough to carry in a coat pocket, 
and yet containing every requisite for correspondence. It also possesses the quality of being Waterproof, which must render it. particularly 


serviceable to’ persons travelling.”—Vide Ciril Service Gazette. 


This is the Case recently noticed and approved of by the Society of Arts as being “conveniently and 
neatly arranged.” 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 
From 2s. 6d. to 5 Guineas. 
THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTMENT IN THE KINGDOM. 


DESPATCH BOXES, TRAVELLING WRITING-CASES, LETTER SCALES, INKSTANDS, WALNUT 
AND OAK STATIONERY CABINETS, &c. &c. 


Se ee” ee ee 
<--> paw SS 


PARTRIDGE. AND COZENS, 


192, FLEET STREET, and 1 and 2, CHANCERY LANE,’ LONDON, E.C. 
PRICE LIST POST FREE. TRADE SUPPLIED. — | 
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